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PREFACE 


No  apology  is  needed  for  the  publication  of  a 
Salad  Rook  at  this  time  of  the  year  ; in  fact,  the 
want  of  such  a manual  is  only  too  obvious.  Fhe 
lack  of  variety  and  our  primitive  notion  of 
salad  preparation  in  England  will  render  an 
American  manual  on  the  subject  all  the  more 
desirable , and  the  three  hundred  recipes  given 
here  from  the  “ land  of  salads  ” will  probably 
come  as  a surprise  to  the  English  cook.  Delicacy 
in  food  belongs  to  the  higher  civilisation , and 
those  who  have  conquered  the  salad  question  are 
in  a position  to  be  envied.  They  can  always 
add  to  the  plainest  dinner  a desirable  dish 
which  will  stimulate  the  fancy  and  give  zest  to 
the  appetite  of  even  the  most  fastidious. 
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America  the  Land  of  Salads. 


TOO  many  Americans  still  follow  the  questionable  fash- 
ion of  thinking  that  foreign  nations  are  ahead  of  us  in 
salad  making.  France  for  a long  time  led  in  this  as 
in  many  other  delicate  arts,  but  today  she  does  not  possess, 
or  cannot  import  from  distant  countries,  the  great  variety  of 
delicious  fruits  and  vegetables  obtainable  in  so  many  sec- 
tions of  our  own  favored  land.  England  is  still  barbaric  in 
much  of  her  salad  serving  and  eating,  and  while  the  Teu- 
tonic salads  are  powerful,  American  palates  cannot  always 
relish  them.  Other  nations  are  mostly  imitative,  as  we  have 
been  in  the  past,  while  we  are  fast  learning  that  originality 
and  adaptation  have  given  us  the  best  the  world  affords. 

Times  change  and  we  change  with  them.  New  things 
will  doubtless  continue  to  come  into  use,  and  in  a measure, 
supersede  the  old,  but  when  we  reflect  that  fifty  years  ago  to- 
matoes were  scarce  and  called  “Love  Apples,”  being  prin- 
cipally cultivated  for  ornament,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
the  introduction  and  use  of  any  of  our  native  vegetable  pro- 
ductions for  salad  materials. 

We  still  eat  too  few  green  salads  : our  climate,  varying 
with  the  changing  seasons,  demands  an  almost  constant 
change  of  food.  While  the  more  highly  seasoned  com- 
pounds may  be  acceptable  during  the  cold  months,  most  of 
us  feel  a repugnance  for  them  when  hot  weather  comes, 
and  long  for  something  delicate  and  appetizing,  yet  cold. 

As  we  cultivate  a taste  for  wholesome  green  foods  and 
learn  to  prefer  them  to  heavy  bulky  materials,  the  supply 
will  come  in  response  to  the  demand,  and  the  glory  of  the 
past  that  was  once  over  other  lands  will  come  to  us  and 
successfully  defy  all  rivals. 
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The  Mixing  of  Salads 


d I IEREIN  the  honor  lies,”  fortunately  for  the  less  ac- 
I J complished  the  simple  salads  are  usually  the  most 
acceptable.  No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  preparation  of  salads  in  a general  way,  except  in 
special  cases,  although  the  most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  keep 
them  mild  and  not  to  allow  one  flavor  to  predominate  but 
strive  to  have  a delicate  and  appetizing  blending  of  all. 
Most  people  have  a favorite  recipe  for  salad  dressing  but  it 
will  not  do  to  be  dogmatic  in  this  respect,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  individual  tastes  widely  differ  and  also  that 
the  taste  of  every  person  varies  at  different  times,  while 
there  is  always  danger  that  a constant  use  of  one  dressing 
will  soon  vitiate  or  even  render  depraved  the  sense  of  taste. 
A person  of  strong  constitution,  accustomed  to  out  of  door 
life  will  enjoy  a salad  that  would  almost  strangle  a person 
of  sedentary  habits. 

A good  salad  cannot  be  made  of  a lot  of  miscellaneous 
materials : the  salad  dresser  must  have  good  materials  to 
achieve  success,  but  if  the  materials  are  limited  then  the 
true  skill  of  the  artist  is  shown  in  concocting  a dainty  dish 
from  what  may  be  available. 

Avoid  giving  all  salads  the  same  taste  by  flavoring  them 
with  some  condiment  one  is  perhaps  over-fond  of,  but  which 
is  not  so  much  appreciated  by  others.  Variety  is  the  main 
spice  of  salads  as  of  life.  While  connoisseurs'  all  agree  that 
pure,  fresh  olive  oil  is  the  best  for  salads  there  are  people 
who  prefer  the  fat  of  smoked  bacon  and  relish  its  flavor 
above  all  else.  It  is  well,  also,  to  remember  that  with  abun- 
dant material  at  hand,  we  should  know  how  to  substitute 
one  cpjidiment  for  another,  if  necessary,  and  not  go  ” salad- 
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less”  for  want  of  one  particular  flavoring  material.  Salt  is 
perhaps  the  one  indispensable  seasoning,  and  of  all  flavor- 
ing substances  the  onion  is  most  valuable  and  enjoyable  to 
all,  even  to  those  who  would  not  willingly  eat  of  the  salad 
if  they  knew  onion  had  been  used.  It  will  be  understood, 
however,  that  for  use  in  salads,  the  onions  must  be  of  mild 
flavor  and  their  presence  cunningly  concealed,  else  the  too 
pronounced  use  of  any  varieties  of  the  onion  family  will 
cause  an  otherwise  delicious  and  healthful  salad  to  be  po- 
litely declined  by  the  over-fastidious  guest. 

Salads  of  all  kinds  should  be  gently  handled.  That  is 
they  should  not  be  put  into  the  desired  shape  by  heavy 
pressure,  but  mixed  by  running  the  fork  and  spoon  down 
the  sides  of  the  dish  and  then  gently  tossing  the  salad  with 
an  upward  movement  letting  it  mix  as  it  falls  back.  In 
mixing  a plain  lettuce  or  other  green  salad  it  is  well  to  put 
the  oil  on  first  and  then  carefully  toss  the  leaves  about 
until  all  are  covered,  in  every  part,  with  a thin  coating  of 
the  oil.  Then  add  the  other  ingredients  and  toss  again. 
A small  quantity  of  oil  is  sufficient  when  this  method  of 
thorough  mixing  is  observed. 


Decorating  and  Garnishing  Salads 


THE  pleasing  art  of  table  decorations,  so  happily  pos- 
sessed by  American  housekeepers,  gives  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  salad  artist  to  display  taste  and  judgment, 
while  originality  is  most  commendable  in  the  arrangement 
of  this  most  ornamental  of  all  dishes.  The  artistic  eye  is 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a well  arranged  table  and  surely 
the  sense  of  smell  and  sight  should  be  pleased  as  well  as 
that  of  taste,  or  the  most  delicious  salad  will  fail  of  high  suc- 
cess. Every  dish  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  table  dec- 
orations and  garnished  in  good  taste  without  being  unduly 
conspicuous. 

The  utmost  cleanliness  and  freshness  are  indispensable. 
The  least  suggestion  of  insect  ravages  or  decay  of  the  foliage 
used  in  salads  is  abhorrent  and  a single  faded  leaf  or  the 
smallest  bug  will  destroy  the  piquancy  the  salad  would 
otherwise  impart  to  the  meal. 

For  some  elaborate  entertainments,  when  the  salad  bowl 
is  placed  on  a platter  or  plaque,  a pretty  effect  may  be  had 
by  arranging  blossoms  of  some  fruit,  apple,  cherry  or  peach, 
around  the  bowl : the  effect  will  be  greatly  heightened  if 
the  lower  dish  be  of  silver.  Later  in  the  season,  blossoms 
of  the  rose,  mignonette,  sweet  pea,  honeysuckle  or  any  at- 
tractive flower  or  leaf,  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  gar- 
nishing the  salad  dishes.  A thick  bed  of  green  mint  is  re- 
refreshing and  harmonious  while  the  foliage  of  carrots,  par- 
sley and  sweet  geraniums  may  also  be  used  to  advantage. 
A perfect  salad,  fresh  and  freshly  mixed,  is  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  all  dishes,  but  a heavy  garnish  of  boiled  veg- 
etables or  eggs  will  detract  from  its  light  and  delicate 
charm.  A few  of  the  inner  heart  leaves  of  lettuce  are  at- 
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tractive  laid  lightly  over  a mayonnaise,  and  the  blanched 
leaves  of  celery  are  appropriate  when  the  stalks  have  been 
used  in  making  the  salad.  Very  small  radishes,  whole  or  cut 
into  thin  slices,  are  attractive  scattered  over  green  salads. 
With  a little  ingenuity  and  a sharp  knife  the  radishes  may 
be  fashioned  into  the  semblance  of  flowers  and  thus  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  salad. 

For  winter  decorations,  with  cold  meats,  the  semblance  of 
a marygold  may  be  fashioned  from  a carrot,  red  and  white 
roses  from  beets  and  turnips  and  other  odd  and  attractive 
forms  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader 
and  which  will  add  vastly  to  the  attractiveness  of  not  only 
the  salad,  but  the  entire  table  display. 

A favorite  Parisian  top  dressing  for  fish  salads  is  com- 
posed of  small  crawfish  : sometimes  the  meat  is  taken  out 
and  then  replaced  in  the  shells  with  a more  piquant  season- 
ing than  that  used  in  the  body  of  the  salad.  Oysters,  crabs 
and  the  coral  of  lobsters  are  also  used  in  the  same  manner. 
The  scarlet  of  the  lobster  acts  as  a trumpet  call  to  our  ap- 
petites. I would  not,  however,  recommend  the  use  of  sea 
weeds  in  salads,  for  beyond  rockweed  used  in  a Rhode  Is- 
land clam  bake,  Americans  do  not  relish  them.  For  fruit 
salads  the  pretty  little  strawberry  tomato,  or  ground  cherry, 
is  useful  as  a garnish  and  has  the  merit  of  being  a novelty 
to  most  of  the  present  generation. 


Salad  Accompaniments 


THE  best  and  most  acceptable  food  to  accompany  salads 
is  good  bread  and  butter.  True  elegance  of  living 
consists  not  so  much  in  what  we  have  as  in  having 
the  best  of  its  kind,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  having  it  well 
served.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  when  a large  com- 
pany is  to  be  served,  thin  slices  of  bread  can  be  buttered 
and  placed  together  like  sandwiches.  Have  them  of  uniform 
size  and  thickness  and  packed  close  together  on  the  dish,  to 
prevent  drying:  if  not  to  be  eaten  soon  after  being  made 
cover  with  a damp  napkin  and  keep  in  a cool  place  so  that 
the  butter  will  harden  and  the  bread  be  firm.  Spreading 
the  butter  on  the  loaf  before  cutting  off  the  slice  will  fre 
quently  keep  the  particles  of  bread  from  crumbling.  I do 
not  approve  of  salad  sandwiches  for,  if  too  dry,  they  are 
flavorless  and  if  plenty  of  dressing  is  used,  as  it  must  be  to 
keep  them  moist,  they  are  inconvenient  to  handle.  Just  now 
the  devotes  of  Fashion  advocate  fancy  sandwiches  and  ap- 
petizers of  every  description.  Care  should  be  taken  in  serv- 
ing these  not  to  have  the  flavoring  the  same  as  that  of  the 
salad,  but  while  different  the  contrast  in  taste  should  not  be 
too  marked. 

Delicately  flavored  butter  is  easily  made  in  the  country 
where  the  materials  can  be  had,  and  is  very  popular  for  use 
at  afternoon  teas  and  light  entertainments.  Those  here  given 
are  among  the  best,  most  popular  and  novel  when  used  as 
accompaniments  to  more  heavy  dishes. 

Welsh  Sandwiches  are  made  by  rubbing  together  one 
part  of  sweet  butter  and  two  parts  of  mild  soft  cheese  fla- 
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vored  with  mustard  and  herb  vinegar  : this  mixture  is  placed 
between  thin  slices  of  bread.  Much  used  with  green  salads. 

Boston  Brown  Bread  is  especially  appetizing  used  with 
lobster  and  other  fish  salads.  Thin  slices  of  the  bread  are 
cut  and  buttered  the  same  as  white  bread.  Sometimes  leaves 
of  lettuce  are  dipped  in  French  dressing  and  placed  be- 
tween the  slices  of  bread,  forming  lettuce  sandwiches.  If 
the  bread  is  spread  with  cream  or  Neufchatel  cheese  they 
are  called  “ Brunettes  : ” if  made  with  water  cress  instead 
of  lettuce  the  name  “ Cresslets  ” is  given  them.  Sandwiches 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  made  until  just  before  eating. 
Graham  or  Brown  bread  made  from  whole  wheat  ground, 
is  preferred  by  many  to  white  bread.  When  used  it  should 
be  buttered  and  served  the  same  as  white  bread. 

Nasturtium  Sandwiches  are  delicate  and  delicious  when 
made  of  white  bread  as  described,  with  the  petals  of  nas- 
turtium flowers,  or  the  very  young  leaves,  placed  between 
the  thin  buttered  slices  of  bread.  These  sandwiches  are 
used  with  any  meat  or  fish  salad.  Decorate  the  plate  with 
nasturtium  blossoms  to  indicate  what  is  contained  in  the 
sandwiches. 

Herb  Sandwiches.  These  are  made  of  the  usual  thin 
slices  of  white  bread  buttered,  with  the  addition  of  such 
herbs  and  seasoning  as  are  fancied.  Lettuce  leaves  are 
coated  with  mayonnaise  or  a little  is  spread  on  the  bread 
before  enclosing  a leaf  of  lettuce  between  the  two  slices. 
Trim  off  any  of  the  leaves  that  project  around  the  edge  of 
the  bread.  Pepper  grass,  water  cress,  etc.,  should  be  dip- 
ped in  salted  vinegar  or  French  dressing  before  being  used 
in  this  way.  Strongly  flavored  herbs  like  mint  should  be 
minced  and  lightly  sprinkled  over  the  buttered  bread  before 
putting  the  slices  together  : a few  whole  leaves  may  be  laid 
between  the  slices  if  preferred  in  this  way.  Peppermint 
sandwiches  are  usually  well  liked  at  five  o’clock  teas,  and 
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those  of  spearmint  with  mutton  salads : summer  savory  or 
sweet  marjoram  sandwiches  are  used  with  any  cold  fowl 
or  meat  salads.  This  method  of  using  herbs  is  generally 
considered  preferable  to  putting  them  in  the  salad  itself,  thus 
enabling  those  who  do  not  like  the  flavor  to  decline  them 
without  forgoing  the  salad.  Parsley,  sorrel,  chervil,  dande- 
lion, chives,  basil,  thyme,  balm,  burnet,  horseradish,  curry 
powder,  pickles  and  many  other  herbs  in  various  forms  may 
be  used  for  sandwiches  in  a similar  manner. 

Cheese  Sandwiches  are  more  commonly  served  in  Europe 
with  or  immediately  after  salads,  than  with  us.  To  use 
Roquefort  cheese,  mix  it  with  a little  more  than  the  same 
quantity  of  butter  and  spread  on  thin  slices  of  bread,  or 
on  crackers.  Minced  parsley  or  chives  may  be  added  if  de- 
sired. Fromage  de  Brie,  and  cheeses  of  a similar  character, 
should  be  cut  into  thin  strips  and  put  between  thin  slices  of 
buttered  bread,  adding  herbs  if  desired.  Neufchatel,  cream 
cheese,  cottage  or  pot  cheese,  can  all  be  used  by  rubbing  to 
a cream  with  good  butter,  a small  quantity  will  suffice  for 
the  cream  cheese,  and  seasoning  with  a little  salt,  paprika 
or  cayenne  pepper.  Sometimes  the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs 
are  mixed  with  the  cheese.  Boston  Brown  bread,  “sea 
foam”  or  any  kind  of  thin  delicate  cracker  may  be  used  in 
place  of  white  bread. 

Flavored  Butter  can  be  made  when  fresh  flowers  are 
abundant : spread  on  delicate  bread  they  are  much  appre- 
ciated served  with  fruit  salads  or  five  o’clock  teas.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  fact  that  freshly  churned  butter  readily 
absorbs  odors  and  flavors.  The  butter  is  cut  into  thin  slices 
of  good  size  and  so  arranged  that  most  of  the  surface  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air:  they  are  then  put  in  large  tight  jars  or 
boxes  with  a quantity  of  petals  of  rose,  violet,  honeysuckle, 
nasturtium  or  any  other  flower  fancied,  and  kept  tightly 
closed  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  flowers  are  withered. 
With  the  more  delicately  flavored  petals  it  may  be  necessary 
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to  repeat  the  operation  to  obtain  the  desired  result.  Spread 
the  butter  on  thin  slices  of  bread,  placing  two  buttered  sides 
together  and  cut  into  squares,  triangles  or  fancy  shapes. 
Arrange  in  a folded  napkin  in  order  to  retain  the  odor. 
Ornament  with  the  same  variety  of  flower  used  in  flavoring 
the  butter. 

Cheese  Fingers  for  serving  with  salad,  are  made  by  sift- 
ing a cup  of  flour  into  a bowl,  and  then,  with  the  fingers, 
rubbing  a tablespoonful  of  butter  into  it,  adding  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a little  paprika  or  other  mild  pepper,  and  a 
smal1  half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Beat  the  yolk  of 
one  egg  light  and  add  to  the  mixture  with  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  grated  cheese.  Cold  water  should  be  added  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  make  a soft  dough  that  will  roll  well. 
Roll  to  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  cut  into 
strips  half  an  inch  wide  and  about  four  inches  long.  Grate 
a little  cheese  over  them  and  bake  in  a biscuit  pan  to  a 
delicate  brown  using  an  oven  in  moderate  heat. 

Cheese  Balls  to  be  served  hot  with  salad,  are  made  by 
mixing  one  cup  of  grated  cheese,  half  a cup  of  fine  bread 
crumbs,  five  drops  of  Worcestershire  sauce  and  one  egg 
well  beaten.  Mix  well  together  and  roll  into  small  balls: 
place  in  a wire  frying  basket,  and  just  before  they  are 
wanted,  plunge  the  basket  into  boiling  fat:  allow  them  to 
remain  until  a light  brown  and  serve  at  once. 


Condiments 


THE  use  of  condiments  in  salad  dressings  is  most  im- 
portant and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  they 
should  be  of  the  best  quality  obtainable,  If  of  poor 
quality  they  will  spoil  the  best  efforts  of  the  salad  mixer. 
Find  a good  substitute,  or  change  the  dressing,  but  do  not 
spoil  a good  dinner  by  using  a poor  salad. 

Olive  Oil  is  one  of  the  most  important  condiments,  nothing 
being  equal  to  pure,  fresh  olive  oil  though  many  things  are 
superior  to  oil  of  poor  or  indifferent  quality.  As  the  pro- 
duction of  olives  increases  in  this  country  it  will  be  easier 
to  get  the  oil  pure  and  fresh.  Good  oil  may  be  obtained  in 
any  of  our  large  cities  although  the  finest  product  is  still  a 
luxury.  Keep  the  bottled  oil  tightly  corked  in  a cool  dark 
place  of  even  temperature. 

Pepper  is  one  of  the  most  variable  of  all  seasonings  for 
not  only  does  it  lose  strength  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  but  fresh  pepper  varies  greatly  which  makes  its  use 
largely  a matter  of  good  judgment,  and  renders  it  difficult 
to  give  exact  quantities  to  be  used  in  any  recipe.  An  air 
tight  box  is  better  to  keep  pepper  in  than  the  bottles  with  per- 
forated tops  such  as  are  commonly  used.  The  best  way  to 
prepare  black  pepper  for  salads  is  to  buy  the  whole  kernel 
and,  with  a small  hand  mill,  grind  what  little  is  used  each 
time : we  are  thus  reasonably  sure  of  its  strength  and  purity. 
Somewhat  coarse  pepper  is  preferable  to  the  very  fine  in 
salad  making.  Coarse  pepper  is  sometimes  called  “ migno- 
nette ” pepper  the  same  name  being  applied  to  the  whole 
white  pepper.  Black  and  white  pepper  are  from  the  same 
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plant,  the  black  being  the  outside  of  the  berry  and  the 
white  the  inside,  after  the  black  husk  has  been  removed. 
Different  names  are  given  to  the  same  variety  of  pepper  ac- 
cording to  the  country  in  which  it  is  grown.  Red  pepper  is 
of  many  kinds  but  may  be  divided  into  simply  mild  and 
strong  although  of  all  degrees  of  intensity.  It  has  always 
been  justly  considered  healthful,  mildly  stimulating  and  an 
aid  to  digestion.  Cayenne  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the 
more  pungent  kinds  although  by  no  means  do  all  of  them 
come  from  Cayenne.  A small  quantity  of  Cayenne  pepper 
is  the  best  of  all  the  pungent  condiments  for  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Paprika  is  a Hungarian  name  given  to  mild  red 
pepper  and  is  fast  coming  into  general  use  as  it  may  be 
used  for  general  flavoring  purposes  without  obtaining  the 
pungency  which  always  goes  with  Cayenne  pepper  and 
which,  to  many  people,  is  most  objectionable. 

Salt  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  For  use  in 
salads  it  should  be  fine  and  dry  and  is  best  kept  in  a warm 
dry  closet. 

Mustard,  as  we  know  it  in  seasoning,  is  the  flour  of  black 
and  white  mustard  seeds  ground  together.  It  varies  greatly 
in  strength  and  quality : if  poor  and  musty  a small  quantity 
will  suffice  to  spoil  a salad.  Mustard  is  usually  mixed  with 
warm  water:  hot  water  will  make  it  flat.  French  mustard 
is  the  same  flour  of  mustard,  seeds  mixed  with  Tarragon 
vinegar  and  oil  in  small  quantities  and  is,  practically,  the 
same  as  German  mustard.  Sugar  and  spices  are  often 
added  in  the  manufacture  of  prepared  mustards.  The  mus- 
tard used  for  salads  in  Europe  is  frequently  mixed  with 
Maderia,  sherry  and  other  wines  but  this  is  a matter  of  in- 
dividual taste  in  all  cases.  The  young  leaves  of  the  mus- 
tard plant  are  an  addition  to  any  green  salad. 

Vinegar  is  made  from  many  different  substances  and  all 
are  good  if  fermentation  is  obtained  by  the  natural  process 
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and  not  by  the  use  of  chemicals.  Good  vinegar  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  procure  but  there  is  much  of  it  sold  which  is  so 
adulterated  and  the  taste  and  odor  so  pronounced  it  will 
spoil  any  salad.  White  wine  vinegar  being  colorless,  or 
nearly  so,  is  considered  the  best  for  salads  but  the  red  vin- 
egars are  always  acceptable  while  orange  vinegar  is  liked 
where  it  is  known. 

Flavored  Vinegars  are  good  and  convenient  to  use  when 
we  cannot  get  green  herbs.  The  flavoring  of  vinegar  with 
herbs  is  a simple  process  ordinarily  nothing  being  required 
but  to  put  the  clean  herbs  in  a bottle,  cover  them  with  vin- 
egar and  then  heat  by  putting  the  bottles  in  a kettle  of  cold 
water  and  boiling,  taking  the  bottles  out  as  soon  as  the 
water  boils.  The  vinegar  is  sometimes  boiled  and  poured 
hot  over  the  herbs  in  the  bottle : let  the  bottle  stand  until 
cool  and  then  cork.  If  the  flavor  is  too  strong  the  vinegar 
may  be  poured  off  and  diluted.  All  flavored  vinegars  are 
better  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tightly  corked  bottles  for 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  using  Tarragon  vinegar  is 
the  best  known  of  the  flavored  vinegars  and  is  deservedly 
popular.  Chervil  vinegar  is  especially  desirable  for  use  in 
fish  sauces  and  salads.  Mint  in  its  various  varieties  can  be 
used.  Spearmint  is  excellent  in  mutton  salads  and  in  mint 
sauce  when  the  fresh  mint  cannot  be  obtained.  Onions, 
celery  leaves  or  stalks,  sweet  Basil,  chives,  Sweet  Cicely, 
small  and  strong  peppers,  shallots,  summer  savory,  sweet 
marjoram,  nasturtiums  and  other  herbs  and  plants  can  be 
used  for  flavoring  vinegars  as  can  also  celery  seeds  and 
Cayenne.  Cucumber  vinegar  is  made  by  slicing  ten  large 
cucumbers  in  a quart  of  vinegar  with  two  onions,  two  shall- 
ots and  salt  and  pepper  to  suit  the  taste.  Let  the  mixture 
stand  for  five  days,  boil,  strain,  cool  and  bottle  tightly. 


Serving  Salads 


SOME  lovers  of  salads  consider  it  a social  offense  to  serve 
one  improperly.  Fortunately  for  the  many  housekeep- 
ers, both  public  and  private,  who  cater  to  the  tastes  of 
the  great  American  public,  our  lawmakers  have  not  yet 
taken  that  view  of  it.  The  good  natured  American  people 
go  on  eating  what  is  set  before  them  or  mildly  decline  it 
without  protest,  although  no  nation  of  people  is  more  appre- 
ciative of  the  best  when  they  can  get  it.  Attention  to  the 
minor  morals  of  cookery  will  do  far  more  to  bring  “good 
will  among  men”  than  more  pretentious  efforts. 

To  learn  to  serve  a salad  is  a most  important  qualifica- 
tion for  one  who  would  “ master  the  art  of  entertaining.” 
An  exception  to  the  rule,  that  new  dishes  should  not  be 
served  for  company,  is  often  made  with  salads,  for  without 
a new  salad  a dinner  party  does  not  attain  the  height  of 
success. 

It  is  said  as  much  judgment  and  skill  are  required  to 
serve  a dinner  correctly  as  to  manage  a railroad : and  I be- 
lieve more  good  men  could  be  found  for  the  latter  occupa- 
tion than  could  meet  criticism  successfully,  with  the  con- 
coction and  serving  of  dinners. 

Environment  is  much.  A rough  salad  with  plenty  of 
vinegar  and  no  oil  will  be  consumed  with  a greater  zest  by 
hungry  men  in  camp  than  would  be  possible  to  obtain  in  a 
well  appointed  dining  room. 

To  become  a proficient  salad  mixer  do  not  attempt  too 
much  at  first:  practice  on  plain  salads  and  dressings  before 
elaborating  them:  study  the  tastes  of  your  guests  as  well  as 
the  mixing  of  condiments. 
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Any  salad,  and  most  of  all  a plain  one,  should  not  be 
prepared  until  just  before  it  is  to  be  eaten.  Some  of  the 
most  elaborate  ones  have  the  fish  or  meat  marinated  ( See 
caption  Marinade  under  “Salad  Dressings  and  Sauces,”)  be- 
fore being  put  together,  but  even  with  these  the  final  mix- 
ing should  be  done  just  before  eating.  It  is  not  in  good 
taste  to  prepare  a salad  at  the  table  excepting  to  mix  with 
the  dressing,  for  while  the  process  interests  many  it  annoys 
more.  If  the  final  mixing  is  done  by  a servant  it  had  bet- 
ter be  done  at  a side  table. 

The  rich  and  elaborate  salads  should  be  served  by  them- 
selves, accompanied  by  good  bread  and  butter,  or  sand- 
wiches that  harmonize  in  flavor  or  accentuate  that  of  the 
salad.  When  the  salad  itself  is  to  accompany  a dish  of 
meat  it  should  be  simple  in  character  and  be  served  on 
small  cold  plates.  We  enjoy  a plain  lettuce  or  celery  salad 
with  broiled  or  roast  chicken  according  to  the  season. 
With  wild  ducks,  celery  and  fried  hominy.  With  the 
Christmas  boars’  head,  or  roast  pig  in  winter,  a salad  of 
blanched  dandelion  or  endive,  even  if  quite  bitter,  is  most 
relished.  An  acid  salad  made  with  sour  fruits  or  with  a 
good  proportion  of  fresh  lime  or  lemon  juice,  is  always  ac- 
ceptable with  water  fowl.  With  salmon  and  other  fish,  cu- 
cumbers are  always  proper.  When  many  guests,  especially 
strangers,  are  to  be  served  it  is  best  to  have  two  or  more 
kinds  of  salad  dressing  and  let  each  one  help  themselves  to 
that  which  they  like  best. 

A well  made  salad  will  not  produce  dyspepsia  if  eaten  in  mod- 
eration, but  like  everything  else  it  should  be  eaten  slowly. 

What  to  drink  with  salads  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute  among  connoisseurs.  I consider  the  best  advice  is  to 
drink  as  little  as  possible  of  anything  while  eating.  When 
wines  are  served,  either  red  or  white  wine  is  best  with  din- 
ner or  luncheon  salads.  Under  no  circumstances  serve  a 
sweet  wine  with  fruit  salads. 

Many  people  enjoy  cheese  served  with  green  salads. 
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Bread  and  butter,  cream  cheese  and  cresses  will  remind 
many  city  readers  of  delightful  country  retreats.  Cheese 
straws  and  other  preparations  of  cheeses  and  pastry  can  ac- 
company a salad  as  well. 

“It  is  recommended  very  strongly  that  the  salad  nicely 
arranged  in  a bowl,  and  the  ice  cold  sauce  in  its  boat 
should  be  presented  separately  and  handed  round  to- 
gether. ” This  plan  has  the  merit  of  economy  in  saving  the 
waste  which  would  result  if  the  mixing  was  previously  done 
and  the  salad  was  not  all  used. 

Let  those  who  enjoy  a “ retiring  dish  ” before  going  to 
bed,  and  who  think  they  sleep  better  for  eating  at  that 
time,  try  a salad  of  lettuce,  celery  or  onions.  They  are  all 
soporific  in  their  effects  besides  being  easy  of  digestion. 
Celery  is  soothing  to  the  nerves  and  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  onion  family  are  manifold  while  the  offensive  odor 
is  less  prominent  at  night  than  during  the  day. 


Salad  Dressings  and  Sauces 


MUCH  has  been  written  by  salad  rr asters  on  the  im- 
portance of  giving  the  utmost  care  and  attention  to 
the  dressing  of  salads,  for  on  this  depends  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole.  The  kind  of  dressings  are  numerous,  al- 
most innumerable,  but  the  really  good  ones  are  indeed  few. 
The  French  or  plain  dressing  and  the  mayonnaise  are  in  al- 
most universal  use  throughout  the  civilized  world  and,  with 
slight  variations,  are  more  generally  approved  than  any 
other  kind.  Indeed,  were  they  always  to  be  had,  directions 
for  others  would  be  nearly  superfluous,  but  often  good  ma- 
terials cannot  be  obtained  and  although  good  judges  insist 
upon  a liberal  quantity  of  oil  being  used  there  are  many 
people  who  will  eat  nothing  into  which  olive  oil  enters.  It 
is  said  that  a true  salad  artist  never  measures  anything  so 
nicely  does  he  adapt  the  seasoning  to  the  conditions  and  to 
the  requirements  of  his  guests.  This  is  all  very  well  where 
we  have  knowledge  and  experience,  but  with  new  things 
and  new  people  a guide  is  necessary.  In  all  directions 
given  in  this  book,  such  quantities  and  proportions  are  used 
as  experience  has  shown  meet  the  average  taste:  however, 
nothing  is  absolute  for  the  strength  of  the  several  condi- 
ments vary  greatly,  and,  of  course,  a salad  of  salty  ma- 
terials will  require  less  of  that  condiment  in  the  dressing, 
and  one  of  peppergrass,  or  other  strong  herbs,  less  pepper. 

Much  has  been  written  about  mayonnaise  and  we  are  told 
that  properly  it  includes  the  whole  preparation,  meat,  herbs 
and  dressing,  but  the  term  as  used  in  the  United  States  has 
been  so  long  and  universally  applied  to  dressing  alone  that 
it  would  be  misleading  to  attempt  a change.  Still,  it  should 
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be  understood,  when  other  things  than  egg,  oil,  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice,  salt,  pepper  and  mustard  are  added  it  is  not  a 
mayonnaise  dressing  but  should  be  given  another  name.  A 
perfect  mayonnaise  is  a triumph  of  art:  with  good  materials 
it  is  easily  made  but  when  the  materials  are  poor  the  dress- 
ing is,  to  put  it  mildly,  indifferent. 

The  process  of  dropping  oil  from  a bottle,  as  we  get  it  in 
this  country,  may  be  facilitated  by  cutting  two  grooves  in 
the  cork  on  opposite  sides,  one  for  the  oil  to  run  out  of 
and  the  other  to  admit  the  air. 

It  is  held  by  many  salad  makers  that  a small  quantity  of 
sugar,  often  little  more  than  a “pinch,”  should  be  added  to 
all  salad  dressings  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the 
other  seasonings  in  more  perfect  affinity.  It  will  do  no 
harm  if  enough  is  not  put  in  to  give  the  dressing  a sweet 
taste,  but  the  moment  this  occurs  the  salad  is  spoiled,  un- 
less, of  course,  a sweet  salad  is  wanted. 

“ Chapon,”  for  Green  Salads.  Cut  from  a loaf  of  bread 
a thin  crust  about  one  inch  by  two,  sprinkle  it  with  salt 
and  rub  with  a clove  of  garlic  crushed : toss  the  bread  into 
the  bottom  of  the  salad  bowl,  before  the  salad  is  put  in, 
and  let  remain  in  the  salad  during  the  process  of  mixing: 
remove  before  serving  the  salad. 


riAYONNAISE  DRESSINGS. 

Have  all  the  materials  ready,  clean  and  cold,  when 
about  to  begin.  Do  the  mixing  in  • a cool  place  and 
if  the  weather  is  hot  set  the  bowl  on  ice  before  or 
during  the  mixing.  A shallow  bowl  or  soup  plate  is  most 
convenient  for  beating.  Use  a silver  or  wooden  fork  or 
smooth  wooden  spoon.  Have  the  yolks  of  two  fresh  raw 
eggs  and  two  hard  boiled  ones  in  a cool  bowl,  drop  on  a 
little  oil  and  rub  to  a cream : then  add  a teaspoonful  of 
made  English  mustard  (made  by  mixing  ground  mustard 
with  warm  water)  two  teaspoonfuls  of  dry  fine  salt  and  a 
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sprinkle  of  Cayenne  pepper : then  drop  in  oil,  drop  by  drop, 
stirring  and  beating  hard  all  the  time  until  the  mixture  is 
thick  and  solid  enough  to  keep  its  shape  and  have  a glassy 
look.  It  will  require  from  eight  tablespoonfuls  to  half  a 
pint  of  oil,  according  to  size  of  eggs  and  quality  of  mater- 
ials. Thin  the  mixture  by  dropping  in  vinegar  until  the 
dressing  is  of  proper  consistency : about  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar  will  be  required.  A few  drops  of  lemon  juice  may 
be  added  but  avoid  using  too  much  or  it  will  give  the  dress- 
ing an  acidity  very  unpleasant.  Keep  the  dressing  in  a cold 
place  until  wanted.  Just  before  using,  the  whites  of  the 
raw  eggs  are  usually  beaten  to  a stiff  froth  and  then  beaten 
into  the  dressing.  If,  when  partly  made,  it  “ breaks  ” or 
curdles,  put  in  a cool  place  and  when  ready  begin  over 
again  with  more  egg  and  instead  of  using  oil  drop  the 
curdled  dressing  into  the  bowl  until  it  is  used.  This  dress- 
ing is  always  acceptable  for  any  of  the  numerous  green, 
meat  or  fish  salads  where  mayonnaise  is  wanted,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  countless  variations  according  to  taste  or  fancy. 
When  more  eggs  are  used  less  oil  is  required,  and  vice 
versa.  If  a very  mild  dressing  should  be  wanted,  omit 
the  mustard  and  pepper.  This  is  the  kind  usually  preferred 
for  fresh  fruit  salads.  For  fruit  salads  a spoonful  of  fine 
sugar  can  be  substituted  for  the  mustard.  For  sweet  fruit  it 
can  be  made  more  acid  and  for  acid  fruit  less  so.  Cream,  if 
thick  and  fresh,  can  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage  with 
less  oil,  especially  for  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables.  Keep  in 
a separate  dish  and  do  not  mix  with  other  things  until  just 
before  eating.  The  process  of  mixing  should  take  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes.  When  wanted  to  coat  meats  or  fish  use 
aspic  jelly  in  place  of  raw  eggs,  warming  it  sufficient  to 
melt  and  then  putting  the  coated  dish  in  an  ice  chest.  This 
is  sometimes  called  a “ jelly  mayonnaise.  ” 

White  flayonnaise.  This  is  made  by  using  less  egg 
yolk  and  more  lemon  juice  in  place  of  vinegar,  the  acid  of 
the  lemon  always  tending  to  whiten  the  eggs.  The  addition 
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of  the  beaten  white  of  egg  and  cream  also  tend  to  make  it 
white.  If  a golden  yellow  color  is  wished  all  these  ingre- 
dients should  be  omitted. 

Green  Mayonnaise  is  prepared  by  using  a little  spinach 
juice  in  plain  mayonnaise,  or  the  juice  of  any  fresh  salad 
herbs,  tarragon,  burnet,  or  chives  may  be  used  if  desired. 
The  prepared  colorings  that  may  be  bought  of  grocers  are 
cheap  and  convenient  and  should  not  be  harmful.  Very 
soft  mashed  green  peas  are  used  to  give  color  and  consis- 
tency when  the  dressing  is  used  to  cover  fish. 

Red  Mayonnaise  is  made  by  adding  some  of  the  pre- 
pared coloring,  cooked  beet  juice  or  highly  colored  fruit 
juice  to  plain  mayonnaise.  For  fish  salads,  pound  the  coral 
of  lobster,  mix  with  a little  oil  and  when  smooth  add  to 
the  mayonnaise. 

Horseradish  Mayonnaise  is  made  by  adding  about  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  fresh  grated  horseradish  to  the  given 
amount  of  plain  mayonnaise,  or,  if  prepared  horseradish  is 
used,  take  the  same  amount  and  use  the  vinegar  in  which 
it  is  packed  instead  of  plain  vinegar.  This  is  a good  relish 
on  cold  beef  and  fish  salads. 

• 

English  Salad  Sauce,  so  called,  is  mayonnaise  with  eggs 
in  the  proportion  of  two  hard  boiled  to  one  raw  yolk,  and 
about  two-thirds  as  much  thick  sweet  cream  as  oil,  the 
whole  being  well  beaten  together  for  twenty  minutes  or 
more  and  then  cooled  in  the  ice  chest. 

Mayonnaise  Tartare  is  simply  the  addition  of  a little 
chopped  onions  or  of  onion  juice,  chopped  cucumber  pick- 
les or  capers  and  parsley,  chives,  chopped  olives  or  any 
green  herb  the  flavor  of  which  is  desired. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SAUCES. 

The  following  sauces  are,  without  exception,  easily  made 
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and  of  such  variety  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a desirable 
change  with  nearly  every  salad  made.  The  variety  will  be 
most  welcome  to  those  whose  sole  dependence  has  been  the 
French  and  Mayonnaise  dressings. 

Remoulade  Sauce  is  made  the  same  as  mayonnaise  sauce 
without  the  raw  eggs,  the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs  alone 
being  used.  This  is  designed  for  the  convenience  of  those 
to  whom  raw  eggs  are  objectionable. 

Viniagrette  Sauce.  Mix  together  one  tablespoonful  of 
of  vinegar,  three  of  oil,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  chopped 
parsley,  capers  and  scraped  or  grated  onion.  Season  with 
one  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  pepper  or  a few  drops  of 
tobasco  sauce. 

Viniagrette  Sauce  with  Egg.  Mash  the  yolk  of  a hard 
boiled  egg  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  two  of  vinegar, 
a finely  chopped  shallot,  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  chives 
or  half  a teaspoonful  of  onion  juice,  as  preferred,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  half  as  much  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper 
preferred. 

Bacon  Sauce.  Made  by  frying  thin  slices  of  smoked  ba- 
con or  ham  fat  and  after  straining,  add  one-third  vinegar  to 
two-thirds  bacon  oil.  It  may  be  thickened  by  adding  a lit- 
tle flour  mixed  with  cold  water  and  then  cooking.  This  is 
greatly  relished  on  green  salads,  by  many  people,  and  is 
often  available  in  camp  or  other  places  where  olive  oil  is 
not  to  be  had. 

Boiled  Salad  Dressing.  This  is  best  made  with  a double 
boiler,  or  bam  marie  or  in  a small  kettle  in  a larger  one  of 
boiling  water.  The  yolks  and  whites  of  three  eggs  are 
beaten  separately  and  stirred  in  the  boiler  with  one  cup  of 
cream  or  rich  milk,  one-quarter  teacup  of  vinegar,  one  tea- 
spoonful each  of  mustard  and  pepper.  Cook  slowly  and 
when  thick  stir  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  If  too  thick, 
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thin  with  more  cream,  melted  butter  or  oil.  Butter  or  oil 
can  be  used  instead  of  cream  using  more  milk  to  keep  it 
from  being  too  hard.  Add  a good  teaspoonful  of  sugar  if  it 
is  relished.  Stir  constantly  when  boiling  and  when  cooling 
to  make  it  smooth. 

Boiled  Salad  Dressing  No.  2.  Yolks  of  eight  eggs,  one 
cup  of  cream,  (if  milk  is  used  put  in  a little  butter)  one 
pint  of  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Put  in  a double 
boiler  or  bowl  in  boiling  water  and  cook  to  a cream  but 
not  until  it  is  solid.  Take  from  the  fire  and  add  one  table- 
spoonful of  salt,  one  of  black  pepper  and  one  of  mustard, 
well  mixed  and  rubbed  together  with  oil  until  all  the  lumps 
are  dissolved.  More  oil  may  be  added  to  thin  the  dressing 
if  the  taste  is  desired. 

Sour  Cream  Salad  Dressing.  To  a cupful  of  thick  cream, 
sour  but  not  too  old,  add  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  a good  sprink- 
ling of  Cayenne,  or  if  a mild  pepper  is  preferred  use  pap- 
rika in  larger  quantities,  and  a teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Beat 
all  together  thoroughly.  This  is  relished  on  salads  of  cold 
boiled  vegetables  and  on  tomatoes. 

Albert  Dressing.  Four  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  are  well 
mixed  with  one  each  of  wine  and  vinegar.  A teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  a little  paprika  or  other  mild  red  pepper  is  added. 

Tomato  Dressing.  Put  in  a frying  pan  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter,  an  onion  of  medium  size  sliced  thin,  and  a 
small  green  pepper  of  the  strong  variety : a little  Cayenne 
may  be  used  if  the  green  pepper  is  not  available.  Fry  until 
highly  colored,  add  about  two  cupfuls  of  tomatoes,  cook 
and  stir  until  the  tomatoes  are  reduced  to  a pulp.  Strain 
the  mixture,  return  to  the  frying  pan  and  thicken  with  an 
even  teaspoonful  of  flour  stirred  in  cold  water.  Let  it  cook 
slowly  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  seasoning  with  salt  and  a 
little  clove  or  any  other  spice  preferred.  If  too  thick,  thin 
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with  a little  oil  or  hot  water.  To  be  eaten  on  any  green 
salad  with  cold  meats. 

Sardine  Dressing.  Take  two  sardines  free  from  bones 
' and  skin,  mash  fine  with  one  raw  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of 
oil,  two  of  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  one  of 
salt  and  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Stir  well  to- 
gether and  add  a small  quantity  of  chopped  parsley.  Serve 
with  fish  salads  or  meat. 

East  Indian  Salad  Dressing.  The  yolks  of  two  hard 
boiled  eggs  rubbed  smooth  with  eight  tablespoonfuls  of  oil, 
a teaspoonful  of  curry  powder  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
Tarragon  vinegar. 

Salmi  Sauce.  Take  half  a carrot  of  medium  size  and 
cut  into  small  pieces:  half  an  onion,  two  bay  leaves,  a 
sprig  of  thyme  and  six  whole  pepper  corns.  Put  these  into 
a sauce  pan  with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  cook  briskly  for 
about  five  minutes  or  until  all  are  of  a golden  yellow  color. 
Chop  the  trimmings  from  the  bird  used  and  add.  to  contents 
of  the  sauce  pan,  together  with  half  a wineglassful  of  sherry, 
half  a cupful  of  mushroom  liquor,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  as  much  pepper  and  a little  nut- 
meg. Let  all  cook  together  for  twenty  minutes  and  then 
strain  for  use. 

Alnjond  Salad  Dressing.  For  ripe  peaches,  sliced  ban- 
anas, pears,  fresh  figs  or  any  kind  of  ripe  fruit  the  follow- 
ing dressing  will  be  found  most  excellent. 

To  every  dozen  sweet  almonds  allow  four  bitter  ones. 
Blanch  and  remove  the  brown  skins,  then  soak  them  in  cold 
water  for  two  hours  and  pound  in  a marble  or  a porcelain 
lined  mortar,  adding  a little  salt,  a slight  sprinkling  of  Cay- 
enne pepper  and  a little  lemon  juice.  When  all  are  ground 
fine,  thin  with  sherry  wine  to  the  consistency  of  cream. 
Just  before  using  cold  fresh  cream  can  be  stirred  into  it.  If 
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the  fresh  cream  makes  it  too  rich  it  may  be  omitted  without 
detriment. 

Lemon  Dressing.  This  is  a.  most  healthful  and  refresh- 
ing dressing  to  serve  on  lettuce  or  any  green  salad,  and  is 
frequently  more  relished  by  children  and  convalescents  than 
any  other  dressing.  Squeeze  the  juice  from  a lemon  and 
add  as  much  cold  water  as  juice,  half  a saltspoonful  of  salt 
and  a teaspoonful  of  fine  sugar. 

Hollandaise  Sauce.  Especially  good  to  use  with  fish  sal- 
ads when  good  oil  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Rub  half  a cup  of 
butter  to  a cream  and  add,  slowly,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Also  add  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  a sprinkle  of  Cayenne  pep- 
per and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Pour  in  half  a cupful  of 
boiling  water  and  stand  the  bowl  in  a pan  of  boiling  water 
or  in  the  top  of  a tea  kettle  and  stir  until  thick  as  cream. 

Bernaise  Sauce.  Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  add 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  one  of  hot  water  and  one  of  vin- 
egar, Tarragon  or  plain : one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
sprinkling  of  Cayenne  pepper.  Boil  in  a double  boiler  or 
on  a kettle  until  thick,  adding  the  vinegar  last.  It  should 
be  like  firm  mayonnaise.  By  adding  chopped  pickles,  cap- 
ers, or  olives  with  a few  drops  of  Tobasco  sauce  a good 
sauce  Tartare  can  be  made. 

riexican  Salad  Dressing.  Crush  fine  in  a stone  or  por- 
celain lined  mortar  a clove  of  garlic  the  size  of  a small  pea 
and  two  small  strong  green  peppers  that  have  been  boiled 
or  roasted : add  also  three  tomatoes  of  medium  size  that  have 
been  boiled  and  peeled.  Grind  all  together  thoroughly  and 
pour  over  lettuce  or  cold  boiled  potatoes  that  have  been 
dressed  with  salt,  oil  and  vinegar. 

Italian  Salad  Dressing.  Rub  an  anchovy  quite  smooth 
with  a tablespoonful  of  oil  and  a teaspoonful  of  made  mus- 
tard. Add  three  or  four  more  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  one  of 
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garlic  vinegar,  and  one  of  common  vinegar.  Stir  until 
creamy  and  serve  in  a dish  separate  from  the  salad. 

Salad  Dressing  with  Cheese.  Rub  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  oil  into  the  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  eggs,  then  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  one  of  made  mus- 
tard, one  of  Tarragon  vinegar  and  a tablespoonful  of  cider 
vinegar.  A spoonful  of  mushroom,  walnut  or  other  catsup 
can  be  added  if  the  flavor  is  desired. 

Ravigote  Butter.  Chop  very  fine,  or  pound  in  a mortar, 
equal  parts  of  Tarragon,  parsley  and  chervil  seasoned  with 
a sprinkle  of  salt  and  pepper.  Rub  one  tablespoonful  of 
these  mixed  herbs  into  one-quarter  pound  of  fresh  butter 
and  then  put  on  ice  to  set.  When  ready  to  use  cut  with 
slightly  warmed  cutter  into  pretty  shapes  for  garnishing. 

Ravigote  Sauce.  Put  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs  and  one 
ounce  of  butter  into  a small  sauce  pan  or  bain  marie  and 
place  over  the  fire  where  it  is  not  too  hot  and  stir  until  it 
begins  to  thicken : add  an  ounce  more  of  butter  and  stir 
again  until  it  makes  a cream.  Then  add  pounded  herbs,  of 
chives  use  half  a teaspoonful  or  a teaspoonful  each  of  bur- 
net,  chervil,  tarragon,  parsley  and  others  to  suit  the  taste. 
Celery,  bay  leaves,  capers,  mustard,  cresses  and  anchovies 
are  sometimes  added.  It  is  made  without  cooking  by  using 
the  yolk  of  one  raw  egg,  and  oil  instead  of  butter:  beat  to 
a cream  and  add  finely  minced  or  powdered  herbs. 

Cucumber  Jelly.  Peel  and  cut  off  the  green  ends  of 
four  large  or  five  small  cucumbers,  cut  into  slices  and  stew 
in  a quart  of  water  with  a small  slice  of  onion,  a little  pep- 
per and  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  the  cucumbers 
become  soft,  stir  in  half  a box  of  gelatine  that  has  been 
previously  soaked  in  a cupful  of  water.  Stir  until  the  gel- 
atine is  dissolved  and  then  strain  through  a fine  sieve  or 
strainer  and  put  in  moulds  to  harden.  This  is  good  with 
any  fish  salad,  especially  salmon.  The  fish  can  be  flaked, 
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put  in  the  mould  and  hardened  with  the  jelly.  If  served  by 
itself  sliced  cucumbers  are  good  in  it.  It  can  be  moulded  in 
small  egg  cups  or  in  individual  moulds  as  preferred.  This 
jelly  is  never  more  attractive  than  when  surrounding  a mound 
of  pink  salmon  on  a bed  of  fresh  lettuce,  the  jelly  broken  and 
sparkling.  French  dressing  should  be  used  with  it.  Serve 
as  cold  as  possible. 

Tomato  Jelly.  One  quart  of  tomatoes,  one  small  onion 
sliced,  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  three  or  four  cloves,  salt  and  a 
sprinkling  of  Cayenne,  or  a small  hot  pepper  from  the  garden, 
are  used  in  making  this  jelly.  Stew  the  mixture  until  the 
tomatoes  are  soft,  strain  and  add  half  a box  of  gelatine  that 
has  been  soaked  in  a cup  of  water.  There  should  be  a little 
more  than  a pint  of  the  liquid.  Use  as  a garnish  for  meat  or 
green  salads.  A large  mould  of  the  jelly  on  a bed  of  lettuce 
surrounded  by  mayonnaise  is  very  attractive.  Individual 
moulds  on  separate  plates  are  convenient  to  serve  with  a large 
company.  Use  mayonnaise  dressing  with  this  jelly. 

Marinade.  When  meat  or  fish  is  dry  and  tasteless  it  is  im- 
proved by  putting  in  a marinade  or  sauce  to  stand  for  a time, 
one  or  two  hours  usually  being  sufficient.  A plain  marinade 
is  made  by  using  one  part  oil  to  three  parts  vinegar,  with 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Other  flavors,  sweet  herbs,  spices, 
etc.,  can  be  given  by  bruising  in  a little  oil  and  letting  them 
stand  before  mixing  with  the  rest.  The  use  of  marinade  is 
usually  carried  to  excess,  the  quantity  of  vinegar  poured  on 
destroying  all  other  flavors.  Use  only  enough  to  season  the 
meat  and  only  what  will  be  absorbed  by  the  meat. 

Cutting  Meats  for  Salads.  Meat  of  all  kinds  for  use  in 

salads  should  be  cut  into  uniform  small  slices  or  cubes  as 
far  as  possible.  If  cut  into  pieces  do  not  have  them  too 
small : a half  inch  is  about  right.  If  smaller,  or  if  chopped. 
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it  suggests  hash,  becomes  wet  and  soggy  with  the  dressing 
and  is  always  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  When  meat  or  fish 
of  different  kinds  are  put  in  the  same  salad,  howeverk  they 
need  not  be  cut  in  equal  sizes. 

French  or  Plain  Salad  Dressing.  Take  three  fablespoon- 
fuls  of  sweet  oil,  one  of  vinegar,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
half  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  and  one-quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of 
onion  juice.  Mix  well  and  quickly  and  throw  over  the  salad. 
This  is  the  most  popular  of  all  salad  dressings,  and  the  propor- 
portions  are  those  generally  approved,  but  are,  of  course 
subject  to  many  variations,  some  of  which  follow. 

Variations.  When  onion  flavor  is  objectionable  it  can  be 
omitted  but  it  gives  a zest  no  other  condiment  affords.  It 
should  be  used  only  in  small  quantities,  never  enough  in  a 
dressing  to  overpower  the  other  seasonings.  Those  who  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  it  should  have  onion  salads,  than  which 
none  are  more  healthful  and  invigorating.  When  introduced 
judiciously  into  a salad,  onions  are  usually  relished  even  by 
the  most  strenuous  objectors  to  the  vegetable  who  will  not 
notice  it  in  the  salad  when  perfectly  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients  and  without  strong  odor.  A few  drops  of  juice, 
squeezed  out  with  a porcelain  lined  lemon  squeezer  and 
mixed  with  the  oil  is  the  preferred  way  of  introducing  it, 
but  if  the  onion  juice  cannot  be  readily  used,  scrape  a little 
of  the  raw  onion  and  mix  with  a part  of  the  oil,  let  it  stand 
for  fifteen  minutes  or  longer  then  press  the  oil  out  and  mix 
with  the  dressing. 

When  garlic  is  used,  rub  a crushed  clove  of  it  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bowl  in  which  the  dressing  is  mixed,  or,  if  mixed 
in  the  French  manner  by  working  the  oil  over  the  lettuce 
first,  rub  the  garlic  on  a small  piece  of  stale  bread,  called 
in  France  the  “ chapon,  ” and  toss  it  about  in  the  bowl  with 
the  salad,  rubbing  some  salt  over  it  after  the  garlic  is  used. 

When  the  slight  flavor  of  strong  herbs  is  relished  in  a 
salad,  a small  quantity  of  them  can  be  crushed  in  a stone 
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or  porcelain  mortar  and  then  macerated  or  soaked  in  a little 
oil,  which  may  be  pressed  out  with  a thin  spoon  and  added 
to  the  dressing.  Summer  savory  or  thyme  can  thus  be  used 
in  a plain  salad  to  accompany  roasted  or  broiled  poultry. 
Sweet  marjoram  or  sage  is  used  with  green  geese  or  ducks, 
mint  with  lamb  or  venison  and  sweet  basil  with  fish  or 
clams.  Orange  flowers,  or  the  tender  buds  and  leaves,  may 
be  used.  Basil,  burnet,  caraway,  balm,  chervil  or  any 
other  herbs  may  be  used  in  place  of  those  mentioned,  taste 
being  the  guide  in  all  cases. 

English  Salad  Dressing  is  made  by  the  addition  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  made  mustard  to  the  given  quantity  of  French 
dressing. 


r 


Fish  Salads 


ALMOST  any  kind  of  cold  cooked  fish  can  be  acceptably 
served  as  a salad,  that  which  is  boiled  being  generally 
preferred.  If  a small  quantity  of  vinegar  is  added  to 
the  water  in  which  the  fish  is  boiled,  it  will  make  the  flesh 
firm  yet  tender. 

Fish  salads  require  the  addition  of  fresh  acids,  lemon  juice 
being  the  most  grateful  addition  to  the  fish  that  is  at  all  in- 
sipid as  are  some  of  the  fresh  water  kinds.  Stewed  goose- 
berries are  much  liked  as  a dressing  or  accompaniment  by 
many  and  may  be  properly  used  with  any  cooked  fish. 
Chervil  vinegar  or  a few  leaves  of  fresh  chervil  impart  a 
delightful  relish.  Fennel  is  also  good  for  the  same  purpose. 

Remove  most  carefully  all  scales,  bones  or  skin  that  may 
remain  on  the  fish  before  mixing  a salad,  but  do  not  divide 
the  flesh  in  too  small  pieces.  In  the  case  of  a large  fish  the 
salad  looks  best  and  is  most  appetizing  when  the  natural 
“ flakes  ” are  simply  separated,  without  being  broken,  and 
lightly  mixed  in  the  salad. 

Cucumber  salad  is  the  best  accompaniment  to  fresh  sal- 
mon, with  plain  dressing  : or  cucumber  jelly  may  be  used 
by  way  of  variety.  A boiled  fish  served  whole  as  a salad 
is  best  for  suppers  or  collations,  but  in  warm  weather  it 
makes  a good  fish  course  for  dinner  when  more  or  less 
elaborately  decorated. 

Cold  chicory  salad  is  delightful  with  deviled  crabs  or 
lobsters. 

Herring  Salad.  Take  fresh  herring  of  large  size  and 
boil  until  tender.  Remove  the  skin  and  bones  and  cut  the 
fish  diagonally  in  halves.  Pour  over  it  a dressing  made  as 
follows.  For  three  pounds  of  fish  take  one  pint  of  vinegar. 
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two  teaspoonfuls  of  whole  pepper,  two  of  allspice  and  three 
whole  cloves.  Mix  the  vinegar,  allspice,  cloves  and  two  bay 
leaves  together  and  heat  slowly,  but  do  not  boil,  for  twenty 
minutes.  When  entirely  cold  mix  with  the  salad.  Between 
each  layer  of  fish  lay  two  bay  leaves  and  two  or  three  slices 
of  red  onion.  Salt  to  taste.  Garnish  with  small  pickles  and 
slices  of  red  beets.  Small  thin  slices  of  buttered  brown 
bread  should  be  served  with  this  salad. 

English  Herring  Salad.  Soak  four  large,  or  six  medium 
sized  salted  herring  in  cold  water  to  draw  out  the  salt,  then 
pick  the  meat  from  the  bones,  divide  into  small  pieces,  and 
mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  meat  using  veal,  mutton 
or  beef  as  preferred:  then  add  three  hard  boiled  eggs,  two 
large  boiled  potatoes  and  two  apples  all  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Cucumbers  and  beets  may  also  be  added  if  desired. 
Stir  together  a quarter  of  a teacupful  of  rich  cream,  half  as 
much  vinegar  and  a little  sugar  and  pepper  and  mix  with 
the  other  things.  Place  the  mixture  in  the  centre  of  a plat- 
ter and  surround  with  a sauce  of  cream,  vinegar,  mustard 
and  sugar,  or  with  oil,  vinegar  and  pepper.  Chop  a hard 
boiled  egg  and  sprinkle  the  particles  over  the  salad. 

Herring  Salad  with  Potatoes.  Wash  four  salt  herring 
and  soak  in  milk  for  several  hours,  then  drain,  remove  the 
fillets  from  the  sides  and  cut  into  small  pieces.  Cut  eight 
ounces  of  cold  boiled  potatoes,  four  ounces  of  tart  apples, 
four  ounces  of  pickled  beets,  (the  roots)  and  four  ounces  of 
pickled  cucumbers  into  pieces  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
square.  Then  mince  very  fine  half  a pound  of  roast  veal 
and  mix  with  the  other  things  in  a salad  bowl,  seasoning 
with  salt  and  vinegar,  pepper,  mustard  and  chopped  chives. 
Sprinkle  chopped  parsley  over  the  top  and  decorate  with 
anchovies,  pickles  and  hard  boiled  eggs.  Use  a little  more 
dressing  or  hot  water  if  not  sufficiently  moist. 

Dutch  Herring  Salad.  This  is  said  to  be  the  true  Hoi- 
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land  herring  salad  but  by  the  addition  of  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  it  becomes  an  Italian  or  a Russian  salad. 

Four  large,  or  five  small  Holland  herring  are  soaked  in 
milk  or  water  three  hours,  and  then  cut  into  small  square 
pieces  after  all  the  skin  and  bones  are  carefully  picked  out. 
Cut  two  quarts  of  hot  boiled  potatoes  into  slices,  pour  over 
them  enough  Rhine  wine  to  moisten  them  and  keep  in  a close 
covered  dish  until  cold.  Chop  the  yolks  of  four  hard  boiled 
eggs  and  mix  with  the  potatoes  and  fish.  Season  with 
coarse  black  pepper  freshly  ground.  If  the  fish  are  with 
roe,  soak  in  vinegar  or  Rhine  wine  a few  minutes,  then 
separate  the  roe  and  sprinkle  them  over  the  salad.  If  milt- 
herring, pound  the  milt  to  a paste,  thin  with  wine  or  vin- 
egar and  pour  over  the  rest. 

Fresh  Herring  Salad.  Clean  and  remove  the  heads  from 
two  fresh  herring,  split  in  two  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
lemon  juice,  and  let  them  stand  for  three  hours.  Dry  and 
broil,  rubbing  a little  butter  over  them  Remove  bones, 
skin,  etc.,  and  divide  into  small  pieces.  Pick  the  leaves 
from  a small  handful  of  cress  and  put  in  a salad  bowl  with 
the  herring,  adding  two  or  three  cold  potatoes  cut  into 
slices.  Pour  over  all  a plain  salad  dressing,  sprinkle  with 
capers,  mix  and  serve. 

Smoked  Herring  Salad.  Carefully  separate  the  meat 
from  two  good  sized  American  smoked  herring  and  divide 
into  small  pieces.  Mix  in  a salad  bowl  with  one  head  of 
lettuce  and  a plain  dressing  with  some  hard  boiled  eggs. 
If  preferred  mix  with  a remoulade  sauce. 

Herring  Salad,  Italian  Style.  The  meat  of  two  salt  her- 
ring is  soaked  in  milk  or  water  three  hours  and  then  cut 
up  fine.  To  half  a pound  of  roast  veal  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Bologna  sausage  add  three  tart  apples,  three  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  sliced,  and  four  or  five  small  pickled  beets 
with  a small  quantity  of  some  other  desired  pickle,  minced 
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fine.  Make  a dressing  of  the  milt  of  herring  rubbed  to  a 
paste,  with  six  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  oil : add  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  white  or  black  pepper,  a teaspoonful  of  French 
or  German  mustard,  three  of  vinegar  (tarragon.)  Mix 
thoroughly  and  pour  over  the  salad.  This  salad  is  im- 
proved, in  the  estimation  of  many  people,  by  standing  in  a 
cold  place  for  two  hours  before  serving. 

Frog  Salad.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  delic- 
ious of  all  salads.  Clean  and  skin  the  frogs  and  soak  in 
salted  water  about  an  hour.  If  large  frogs  can  be  had,  the 
greater  part  of  the  body  can  be  used,  but  of  the  small  frogs, 
called  in  the  market  Canadian  frogs,  the  legs  only  are  worth 
troubling  with.  Boil  slowly  until  quite  tender:  drain  off  the 
water,  cover  with  milk  and  let  this  come  to  a boil  being 
careful  that  the  milk  does  not  burn.  Drain  again  and  cool, 
separate  the  meat  from  the  bones  and  salt  a little  if  too 
fresh.  Then  mix  in  a salad  bowl  with  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  young  lettuce,  or  if  lettuce  is  not  obtainable  celery 
may  be  used.  A few  leaves  of  water  cress  may  be  added, 
or  a little  minced  parsley,  or  sweet  basil  but  do  not  add 
enough  strong  herbs  or  seasoning  to  destroy  the  delicacy  of 
the  meat.  Serve  with  a mild  mayonnaise  or  French  dress- 
ing. Hard  boiled  eggs  for  garnishing  will  increase  the 
quantity  of  a small  salad,  or  cray-fish  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose  where  they  are  obtainable. 

riackerel  Salad  No.  1.  This  is  made  the  same  a Herring 
Salad  using  mackerel  instead  of  herring. 

Mackerel  Salad  No.  2.  Boil  fresh  mackerel  slowly  for 
about  twenty-five  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  drain,  cool  and 
pick  all  the  good  meat  from  the  bones,  skin  and  separate  it 
into  small  pieces  but  do  not  chop  or  hash  it.  Put  it  in  a 
salad  bowl  with  heart  leaves  of  lettuce,  one  large  head  or 
two  small  ones  to  each  fish.  Salt  the  water  the  fish  was 
boiled  in,  or  sprinkle  a little  fine  salt  over  the  prepared  fish. 
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Serve  with  remoulade  sauce  or  French  dressing.  Tiny  clams, 
hard  boiled  eggs,  spiced  mussels,  or  shrimp  are  good  for 
garnishing. 

Mackerel  Salad  No.  3.  Salt  or  pickled  mackerel  make  a 
salad  very  relishing  in  early  spring  when  other  materials  are 
scarce.  Boil  the  fish  and  pick  over  carefully : mix  cold  boiled 
potatoes  and  fresh  cress  with  the  fish  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  fish  to  one-third  of  both  vegetables,  and  serve 
with  French  dressing.  Celery  and  potatoes  are  also  good 
with  this  fish. 

Salad  of  Shad  Roe.  Separate  the  grains  of  a shad  roe 
boiled  in  salted  water,  by  washing  in  vinegar.  Place  in  a 
salad  bowl  with  the  leaves  of  one  head  of  lettuce  and  one  pint 
of  tomatoes  peeled  and  cut  small.  Dress  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  oil,  and  two  of  lemon  juice  with  salt  and  Cayenne 
pepper  or  tobasco  sauce  to  taste.  The  large  roe  of  any  fish  is 
excellent  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Another  way  is  to 
boil  the  roe  in  salted  water  with  a sliced  onion,  a bay  leaf  or 
any  herb  fancied,  for  about  twenty-five  minutes.  Then 
remove  and  drop  into  iced  water.  When  perfectly  cold,  drain 
and  cut  into  small  slices.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and  a 
little  lemon  juice  and  put  on  ice  until  wanted.  When  ready 
to  serve  mix  with  leaves  of  water  cress  and  place  on  lettuce. 
Serve  with  boiled,  mayonnaise  or  French  dressing. 

Salmon  Salad  (American).  Cold  boiled  salmon  is  usually 
served  whole  in  this  country  covered  with  firm  mayonnaise 
often  elaborately  colored  and  ornamented.  Many  caterers 
pride  themselves  on  their  skill  in  serving  it.  Being  a fish 
that  stands  freezing  and  transportation  on  ice  with  less  loss 
of  flavor  than  most  kinds,  it  is  available  in  most  parts  of  the 
country. 

Boil  the  fish  in  salted  water  in  which  half  a cup  of  good 
vinegar  has  been  poured,  if  the  fish  is  a large  one:  a less 
quantity  of  vinegar  will  do  for  a small  fish.  Boil  for  half 
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an  hour  if  a small  fish,  longer  if  large,  allowing  ten 
to  twelve  minutes  for  each  pound  of  fish  after  boiling 
begins : better  boil  too  long  than  to  have  the  fish  under- 
done. A bunch  of  sweet  herbs  sometimes  called  a “bou- 
quet” can  be  boiled  with  the  fish,  the  bouquet  being  com- 
posed of  thyme,  celery  leaves,  parsley,  bay  leaves,  basil, 
etc.  Small  sliced  onions  and  cloves  will  give  the  herbs  ad- 
ditional flavor  and  be  relished  by  many,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  season  the  fish  so  highly  as  to  destroy  the  nat- 
ural flavor  and  delicacy  so  pronounced  in  a good  fish.  A 
piece  of  clean  muslin  or  mosquito  netting  wrapped  around 
the  fish  and  tied  will  prevent  its  boiling  to  pieces.  If 
wanted  whole,  place  on  a long  platter,  or  board,  covered 
with  a napkin,  after  removing  the  fins,  skin  and  small 
bones.  Place  on  ice  and  when  cold  cover  with  a stiff  may- 
onnaise colored  and  decorated  as  may  be  fancied.  If  broken 
or  part  of  a fish,  divide  into  flakes  or  small  pieces,  do  not 
mince,  and  arrange  in  a small  salad  bowl  with  good  lettuce 
and  serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing.  Decorate  by  placing 
a few  of  the  pinkest  and  best  formed  flakes  on  top.  When 
canned  salmon  has  to  be  served  this  method  of  preparation 
is  the  best.  Serve  a plain  dressing  if  preferred.  Celery  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  lettuce  but  is  not  so  good.  A few 
water  cresses  are  good  to  serve  with  fresh  salmon. 

Salmon  Salad  (English.)  After  being  carefully  cleaned 
and  scalded,  boil  the  fish  in  a stew  pan  with  thin  slices  of 
onions,  carrots  and  mushrooms,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  salt, 
pepper,  spice  and  a glass  of  white  wine.  Cut  the  fish  into 
slices  as  thin  as  a silver  half  dollar  and  set  them  around  the 
dish.  Garnish  with  hearts  of  lettuce,  hard  boiled  eggs,  slices 
of  boiled  carrots,  gherkins,  anchovies  and  capers.  Make  a 
cold  ravigote  sauce  and  pour  over  the  whole. 

Broiled  Salmon  Salad  is  made  by  broiling  the  fish  in 
steaks  instead  of  boiling:  in  this  way  it  takes  less  time  to 
prepare  the  fish  and  is  more  convenient.  Broil  the  fish  and 
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when  well  done  remove  the  bones  and  skin,  break  the  fish 
into  flakes  and  put  in  a dish  with  salt,  pepper,  vinegar  or 
lime  juice  sprinkled  over  it,  using  only  a very  little  oil  as 
the  fish  is  naturally  rich  and  oily.  Let  it  stand  about  an 
hour  and  then  dress  in  a salad  bowl  with  lettuce  and  may- 
onnaise dressing.  If  lettuce  is  not  to  be  had,  cold  boiled 
potatoes  may  be  used  instead,  and  a few  cresses  will  be  a 
welcome  addition.  Hard  boiled  eggs  and  chopped  cucum- 
ber pickles  or  capers  are  relished  with  this  salad. 

Salmon  and  Cucumbers  make  a good  salad  served  with 
French  dressing  both  to  be  fresh  and  cold. 

Salmon  and  Asparagus  Salad.  Arrange  cold  boiled  as- 
paragus that  is  tender  on  a large  platter  or  flat  dish,  with 
the  tips  outward  if  possible.  Season  with  a French  dressing 
or  sprinkle  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  if  more  con- 
venient. Pile  the  flaked  salmon  in  the  centre  of  the  platter 
or  dish  sprinkling  with  a little  lemon  juice  if  the  fish  is  too 
dry.  Put  in  an  ice  chest  until  perfectly  cold  and,  just  be- 
fore serving,  pour  mayonnaise  dressing  over  the  fish. 

Salmon  and  Green  Pea  Salad  is  made  the  same  as  as- 
paragus salad  using  green  peas  with  the  salmon. 

Russian  Salmon  Salad.  What  is  called  salmon  salad 
a la  Russe  is  made  by  decorating  a mound  with  tails  of  cray- 
fish, hard  boiled  eggs,  truffles,  oysters,  etc.,  as  well  as  cold 
boiled  vegetables  cut  into  fancy  shapes,  dipped  into  strong 
aspic  jelly  to  hold  them  in  place  and  then  filling  the  mound 
with  cold  boiled  salmon  and  a clear,  highly  flavored  aspic 
jelly,  cucumber  jelly  being  the  favorite.  When  hard  and 
cold,  turn  out  of  the  mound  and  serve  in  a platter  with 
mayonnaise  dressing  poured  around  it. 

French  Fish  Salad.  A favorite  way  with  our  Gallic 
friends  is  to  cut  nice  slices  from  cold  boiled  fish,  three  or 
four  inches  long  and  place  them  on  plates  of  lettuce : over 
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that  is  poured  a heaping  tablespoonful  of  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing in  which  sardines  ground  and  mashed  have  been  stir- 
red, or  a sardine  boned  and  freed  from  skin  is  laid  on  the 
slice  of  fish  before  the  dressing  is  put  on.  Minced  parsley, 
chervil,  basil,  fennel  or  any  salad  herb  preferred  can  be 
sprinkled  over  the  top.  The  sardine  flavor  is  an  addition 
when  the  fish  is  flat  or  weak  in  flavor  but  with  salmon, 
horse  mackerel  or  any  rich,  highly  flavored  fish  had  better 
be  omitted. 

Spanish  Fish  Salad.  Arrange  on  individual  plates,  or  in 
a salad  dish,  boiled  fish  on  lettuce,  then  a layer  of  sweet 
pepper  shredded  as  fine  as  possible,  hard  boiled  eggs  and 
olives  sliced.  Serve  with  French  dressing  made  with  onion 
juice,  or  if  made  in  a salad  bowl,  the  bowl  can  be  rubbed 
with  garlic. 

Anchovy  Salad.  The  bottled  anchovies  are  the  best  to 
use  if  they  are  obtainable.  If  salted  anchovies  are  to  be 
used  soak  them  in  cold  water  for  about  two  hours  or  until 
they  are  well  freshened,  they  drain  and  dry  them  and  re- 
move the  skin,  bones  etc.,  dividing  the  meat  into  small 
pieces  and  squeezing  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  it.  Mix  with 
lettuce  or  celery  cut  into  rather  small  pieces.  Hard  boiled 
eggs  should  be  cut  up  and  mixed  with  lettuce  and  fish, 
nearly  as  much  egg  as  fish.  Cold  boiled  potatoes,  string 
beans,  sliced  raw  onions  and  other  vegetables  are  often  add- 
ed. Serve  with  French  dressing  made  with  onion  juice 
or  tartare  sauce.  Six  to  eight  salt  anchovies  are  enough  for 
an  ordinary  salad  but  if  small  or  bottled  ones  are  used 
more  are  required. 

Sardine  Salad.  Sardine,  salad  can  be  made  with  either 
lettuce  or  celery  with  a sprinkling  of  any  other  fine  herb 
that  will  be  relished  for  flavoring.  To  one  small  box  of 
sardines,  two  good  stalks  of  celery  or  an  equal  quantity  of 
lettuce  is  about  the  right  proportion.  If  the  oil  in  which 
the  sardines  is  packed  is  poor,  drain  it  carefully  off  and 
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scrape  away  with  the  skin  and  bones  of  the  fish,  but  if 
the  oil  is  of  good  quality  most  people  like  a little  of  it 
mixed  with  the  salad.  Use  mayonnaise  or  French  dressing. 
If  mayonnaise  is  used  the  salad  looks  well  served  in  a flat 
glass  dish  or  platter.  Like  all  fish  salads  it  harmonizes  well 
with  hard  boiled  eggs  but  all  fish  salads  should  not  be  gar 
nished  alike. 

Salt  Codfish  Salad.  Take  about  half  of  an  ordinary 
sized  salt  codfish  and  soak  over  night  in  plenty  of  water. 
Dry  and  cut  away  the  fins  etc.,  rub  with  butter  and  broil. 
When  cold  pick  out  the  meat  and  divide  into  quarter  inch 
pieces.  Put  in  a bowl  and  cover  with  French  dressing  letting 
it  stand  an  hour.  Mix  with  crisp  lettuce  and  serve  with 
mayonnaise  or  French  dressing.  Salt  salmon  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  Another  method  of  preparing  is  to 
broil  the  fish  as  directed  and  put  in  a bowl  finely  divided 
with  a little  more  than  the  same  quantity  of  hot  potatoes 
sliced:  pour  over  it  a claret  glass  of  Rhine  wine,  cover  and 
allow  it  to  cool.  When  ready  to  serve  add  a few  endive 
leaves.  Dress  with  a French  dressing  and  serve.  Boiled 
codfish  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  but  is  not  so  good. 
Still  another  way  is  to  soak  the  fish  to  remove  the  salt  and 
then,  for  a family  salad,  pick  about  a cupful  into  fine 
shreds.  Cut  an  onion  into  a pan  with  a tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  cook  until  browned. : then  add  the  fish  and 
cook  very  slowly  for  a few  minutes.  If  too  dry  add  enough 
water  to  keep  it  quite  moist.  Shredded  green  pepper  can 
be  added  to  the  onion  if  liked.  When  cold  arrange  in  a 
salad  bowl  with  tomatoes,  peeled  and  sliced,  or  lettuce,  and 
dress  with  French  dressing. 

Eel  Salad  is  best  made  with  endive.  Pick  the  meat  from 
cooked  or  potted  eels  and  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of 
bleached  endive,  Serve  with  remoulade  dressing.  Garnish 
with  lemon,  pickled  oysters,  crabs,  shrimp,  etc. 

Whitebait  Salad.  The  little  fish  that  are  sold  as  white 
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bait  are  the  fry  of  nearly  all  large  fish  according  to  the  local- 
ity in  which  they  are  caught.  Mackerel,  shad,  herring,  smelt, 
black-fish,  weak-fish  are  the  most  common.  When  wanted 
for  salad,  after  being  well  washed  and  wiped,  dredge  them 
with  flour  and  fry  in  a kettle  of  hot  boiling  fat.  Drain,  cool 
and  serve  with  lettuce  and  mayonnaise  dressing  or  tartare 
sauce. 

Sheepshead  or  “Scup”  Salad.  Either  of  these  fish  or 
those  of  similar  character  make  good  salads  boiled  with  fla- 
voring herbs  or  vinegar.  When  cold,  remove  the  white  meat, 
divide  into  flakes  and  mix  with  crisp  lettuce  and  mayonnaise 
dressing.  If  preferred  the  meat  may  be  given  a marinade  of 
Worcestershire  sauce  diluted  with  vinegar  and  then  mixed 
with  lettuce  and  remoulade  dressing.  Crab  or  lobster  meat, 
shrimp,  etc.,  are  good  for  garnishing. 

Fisherman’s  Salad.  This  is  often  acceptable  on  the  water 
or  in  camp.  Take  the  proportions  of  two  pounds  of  cooked 
fish  in  clean  meat,  one  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  and  half  a head 
of  cold  cabbage  using,  if  possible,  both  the  red  and  white  cab- 
bage. Finely  chopped  pickles  or  cucumbers  added  are  good. 
Serve  with  any  good  dressing  available.  A liberal  supply  of 
pepper  is  usually  relished  when  this  salad  is  eaten  in  the 
open  air. 

Halibut  Salad,  is  one  of  the  best  of  fish  salads.  Have 
boiled  halibut  and  add  one  half  its  bulk  of  lettuce  or  celery, 
or,  to  one  quarter  the  quantity  of  halibut  add  one  quarter 
boiled  cauliflower  or  potatoes.  Vinaigrette  Sauce,  Sardine 
dressing,  Hollandaise  sauce,  Anchovy  dressing  or  plain 
French  dressing  with  or  without  onions  are  all  good  for  use 
with  this  salad. 

Lake  Trout  Salad.  The  larger  salmon  or  lake  trout  can 
be  served  in  salads  like  salmon,  or  they  can  be  boiled  in 
water  slightly  salted  to  which  a little  vinegar  or  half  the 
quantity  of  acid  wine  has  been  added.  Herbs,  sliced  onions 
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etc.,  can  be  added  to  the  water  but  avoid  destroying  the 
flavor  of  the  fish  by  over  seasoning.  Let  the  fish  drain  and 
cool,  then  pick  the  meat  out  carefully  and  mix  with  good 
lettuce,  French  or  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Brook  Trout  Salad.  When  this  delightful  fish  is  avail- 
able for  salad  it  is  most  excellent  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  Boil  the  fish  in  salted  water  to  which  a little 
vinegar  or  acid  wine  has  been  added  and  any  flavoring 
herb  desired,  cool  and  drain : then  split  each  fish  down  the 
back,  being  careful  not  to  break  the  fish,  remove  all  bones, 
but  not  the  head,  keeping  the  natural  shape  of  the  fish. 
When  ready  to  serve,  have,  on  separate  plates,  nicely  ar- 
ranged, lettuce  carefully  dressed  with  French  dressing. 

Turbot  Salad  can  be  made  the  same  as  sole  or  flounder 
salad  and  is,  perhaps,  better  than  either.  Any  of  the  direct- 
ions for  boiled  fish  salads  can  be  carried  out  with  turbot. 

Smelt  Salad.  The  peculiar  taste  that  smelt  have  at  times 
is  relished  by  some  and  disliked  by  others  but  nearly  every 
one  likes  the  fish  when  made  into  salad.  There  are  more 
elaborate  salads  in  use  than  those  here  given  but  they  are 
not  adapted  to  American  use.  Boil  a dozen  smelt  fifteen 
minutes,  drain  and  cool,  then  remove  the  meat  from  all  the 
bones  and  cut  in  half  inch  pieces.  Arrange  in  a salad  bowl 
with  two  crisp  heads  of  lettuce  and  sprinkle  with  two  salted 
anchovies,  minced  fine.  Serve  with  mild  mayonnaise  or  re- 
moulade  sauce. 

Salad  of  Smelts.  An  old  English  Recipe.  Take  fifty 
smelt  of  large  size  that  have  been  cleaned,  drawn  and  heads 
cut  off  and  put  them  to  soak  in  a pint  of  white  wine  vine- 
gar, or  sufficient  to  cover  them  when  packed  close.  Put 
among  them  one  onion  and  two  sliced  lemons,  a race  of 
ginger,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  a nutmeg  sliced  or 
crushed,  a dozen  whole  black  peppers  and  a spoonful  of 
salt.  Let  them  stand  covered  at  least  twenty-four  hours: 
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if  desired  to  keep  them  for  some  days  see  that  the  vinegaris 
not  too  strong  for  the  taste,  diluting,  if  necessary.  When  want- 
ed for  use  remove  from  the  pickle,  scrape,  split  open  and  cut 
out  all  the  bones.  Arrange  on  a dish  with  open  sides  up 
and  sprinkle  with  the  grated  yellow  rind  of  orange  or  lemon 
and  chopped  parsley,  fine  pepper  and  lemon  juice.  Pour  on 
a good  quantity  of  salad  oil  and  let  them  stand  for  some 
time  to  absorb  all  the  oil  they  will. 

Sole  or  Flounder  Salad.  Boil  four  or  five  pounds  of  the 
fish,  a single  large  fish  is  best,  and  let  it  get  quite  cold  then 
remove  the  white  meat  carefully  from  the  skin  and  bones, 
divide  it  into  flakes  and  cover  with  a marinade  of  French 
dressing,  let  it  remain  half  an  hour  and  then  drain,  When 
ready  to  serve  mix  with  lettuce  and  remoulade  sauce  or  put 
the  fish  on  leaves  of  lettuce  and  pour  a spoonful  of  dress- 
ing over  it.  Very  small  little  neck  clams,  oyster  crabs  or 
shrimp  are  good  for  garnishing. 

Bloater  Salad.  Remove  the  skin  and  bones  from  two 
Yarmouth  bloaters  that  have  been  boiled  or  broiled,  and  cut 
the  meat  into  shreds.  Mix  in  a salad  bowl  with  two  good 
sized  boiled  potatoes,  sliced  small,  a head  of  bleached  en- 
dive, minced  capers  and  a few  minced  fresh  herbs  if  they 
can  be  had.  Chopped  anchovies  are  sometimes  added. 
French  dressing  is  used  with  this  salad. 

Tropical  Fish  Salad.  Fish  salad  is  made  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  other  warm  climates  by  cleaning  the  fish,  splitting 
it  and  then  covering  it  with  lemon  or  lime  juice  and  letting 
it  remain  for  twelve  hours.  The  fish  is  cooked  by  the  act- 
ion of  the  acid,  the  bones  and  skin  carefully  taken  out  and 
the  fish  served  with  lettuce  or  shredded  cabbage  palm  and 
a French  or  remoulade  dressing. 


I 


Shell  Fish  Salads 


THE  various  shell  fish  obtainable  in  almost  all  parts  of 
this  country,  provide  us  with  material  for  salad  mak- 
ing which,  to  say  the  least,  adds  variety  to  the  list  of 
favorite  salads.  Shell  fish  salads  are  especially  desirable  in 
hot  weather  and  they  always  acquire  an  additional  flavor 
when  the  fish  are  caught  by  one’s  self.  Along  the  sea  shore, 
in  the  various  rivers  running  into  the  ocean,  “crabbing”  is 
one  of  the  delightful  occupations  of  summer  visitors,  which 
reaches  its  most  complete  enjoyment  when  the  day’s  catch  is 
served  in  one  of  the  several  delicious  ways. 

LOBSTER  SALADS. 

Salads  made  with  lobsters  are  the  most  generally  approved 
of  all  fish  salads.  They  are  among  the  easiest  to  make  but 
alas!  one  of  the  most  rare  to  find  good,  either  on  public  or 
private  tables.  Too  great  elaboration  and  the  use  of  too 
high  seasoning  are  the  common  faults.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  natural  relish  and  delicate  flavoring  of  fresh 
lobster,  and  all  our  efforts  should  tend  to  preserve  and  ac- 
centuate instead  of  diminishing  or  obscuring  its  delicacy. 

Medium  sized  lobsters  are  to  be  preferred,  for  large  ones 
are  often  tough  while  small  ones  have  little  meat  and  are 
generally  soft  and  tasteless  from  too  long  boiling.  Lobsters 
can  always  be  bought  fresh  and  well  boiled  at  the  fish 
markets  and  are  usually  better  by  being  boiled  in  large 
numbers.  If  the  lobsters  are  uncooked,  boil  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  minutes  as  they  are  large  or  small,  and  when  cold 
pick  out  the  meat  carefully  from  the  shells  rejecting  the 
stomach  and  sand  pouch  as  well  as  the  intestines  that  run 
through  the  tail. 
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If  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  formation  of  the  lobster  it 
is  best  to  get  instruction  from  some  experienced  person  in 
breaking  the  shell  and  extracting  the  meat.  Take  time  in 
doing  this  work  and  be  careful  to  save  all  the  green  fat, 
and  scrape  off:  that  which  adhers  to  the  inside  of  the  shells. 
The  more  delicate  and  highly  flavored  parts  are  usually 
thrown  away  in  hotels  and  restaurants  because  it  saves  the 
servants  time  and  avoids  trouble : the  consequent  result  is 
the  abomination  usually  served  as  lobster  salad.  It  is  said 
that  chefs  are  scarce  who  do  not  claim  that  they  can  make 
a better  salad  than  any  one  else  but  he  who  can  make  a 
better  one  than  number  one  here  given  is  a genius. 

Lobster  Salad  No.  1.  Pick  the  meat  carefully  from  the 
shells  being  careful  that  no  small  pieces  of  shell  gets  among 
it.  Cut  the  large  pieces  up  into  half  inch  bits,  but  not 
smaller  or  the  dish  will  have  a heavy  sodden  look.  Sprinkle 
lightly  with  fine  salt  and  when  ready  to  serve  mix  with  a 
little  more  than  its  own  bulk  of  crisp  lettuce  torn  into  con- 
venient sized  pieces.  Pour  over  the  whole  a mayonnaise 
dressing  made  with  mustard  and  into  which  the  fat  of  the 
lobster  has  been  beaten.  Mix  lightly  just  before  serving  so 
that  each  guest  will  get  the  proper  proportion  of  both  salad 
and  dressing. 

Avoid  elaborate  garnishes.  Put  a few  well-formed  leaves 
of  lettuce  around  the  edges  of  the  plates  and  sprinkle  the 
coral  or  eggs  of  the  lobster,  broken  into  fine  bits,  over  the 
top.  Nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than  the  scarlet  and 
white  of  the  fish  with  the  green  and  cream  of  the  lettuce. 
Let  no  one  persuade  you  to  put  vinegar  or  anything  but  a 
little  salt  on  the  lobster  meat.  If  more  acid  is  wanted 
sprinkle  a little  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  over  the  lettuce. 

The  claws  and  parts  of  the  shell  are  often  used  as  an  at- 
tractive garnish  but  they  make  it  awkward  in  helping  and 
mixing  and  are  untidy  on  the  table.  Stoned  olives,  sliced 
beets,  capers  etc.,  are  commonly  added  but  should  not  be 
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mixed  with  the  salad.  Let  them  be  served  on  a separate 
dish  if  wanted,  each  guest  helping  himself.  Hard  boiled 
eggs  harmonize  in  taste  and  can  be  used  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  salad  if  necessary.  Serve  good  bread  and  but- 
ter with  this  salad,  and  on  no  account  let  the  salad  stand 
long  after  the  dressing  is  mixed  with  it. 

Lobster  Salad  No.  2.  (a  'L'  Allemand .)  Pick  out  the  meat 
of  the  lobster  and  arrange  on  a bed  of  lettuce  or  on  indi- 
vidual plates.  Sprinkle  plentifully  with  finely  minced  par- 
sley and  the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs  pressed  through  a 
sieve.  When  ready  to  serve  cover  with  French  dressing. 

Lobster  Salad  No.  3.  (a  la  Boardman.)  Pick  the  meat 
from  two  medium  sized  lobsters,  cut  into  pieces  and  put  in 
a salad  bowl  with  three  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  fine. 
Peel  and  chop  very  fine  two  small  sound  shallots  (or  onions) 
add  one  and  one  half  teaspoonfuls  parsley,  one  small  head 
of  sound  celery.  Put  all  these  finely  chopped  herbs  in  a 
bowl  with  the  lobster  meat  and  season  with  a tablespoonful 
of  salt,  one  and  a half  of  oil,  two  of  vinegar,  and  half  tea- 
spoonful white  or  black  pepper,  same  of  Worcestershire 
sauce.  Add  three  tablespoonfuls  mayonnaise  sauce  and 
thoroughly  and  gently  mix  the  whole. 

Lobster  Salad  No.  4.  (a  la  Mexicano.)  This  is  the  best 
salad  when  canned  lobster  must  be  used.  Shrimp  and  other 
shell  fish  can  be  dressed  in  the  same  way.  Cut  up  one 
pound  of  lobster  meat  coarsely  and  sprinkle  with  fine  salt. 
Put  in  a salad  bowl  with  one  tart  apple  sliced,  one  minced 
Spanish  pepper  and  lettuce  or  celery  as  wished,  Pour  over 
it  a French  dressing. 

Lobster  Salad  No.  S.  (a  la  Russe.)  Line  a salad  bowl 
with  lettuce  and  heap  upon  it  lobster  meat  and  about  the 
same  quantity  each  of  young  boiled  carrots  and  beets  cut 
into  small  cubes,  and  mixed  with  mayonnaise  dressing.  Put 
more  mayonnaise  on,  coloring  it  if  wished  and  mix  with  a 
little  Russian  Cavaire. 
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Lobster  Salad  No.  0.  ( Broiled.  ) Split  and  broil 
live  lobsters,  pick  the  meat  out  and  cut  into  half  inch 
pieces.  When  still  warm  dip  into  melted  butter  and  a little 
vinegar  and  then  into  Chili  sauce.  When  cold  and  ready  to 
serve  mix  with  lettuce  and  dress  with  remoulade  sauce  or 
with  Chili  sauce  alone 

Crab  Salad — Hard  Shell.  Boil  the  crabs  by  plunging  in 
hot  salted  water  to  remain  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  min 
utes.  When  cold  pick  out  the  meat  and  treat  as  for  lobster 
salad.  It  is  usually  preferred  treated  as  with  lobster  salad 
number  one.  Do  not  obscure  the  delicacy  of  the  crabs  by 
strong  seasoning.  Remoulade  sauce  is  the  approved  form 
of  mayonnaise  to  use  with  this  salad. 

Crab  Salad — Soft  Shell.  Fry  as  usual,  or  better  still 
broil  the  crabs  after  putting  a little  oil  on  them.  Cool  and 
cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size  removing  any  hard  or  de- 
fective parts.  Mix  with  lettuce  and  serve  with  mayonnaise, 
remoulade  or  tartare  sauce.  A few  pickled  mussels  or  oys- 
ters make  a good  garnish. 

Shrimp  or  Prawn  Salad.  This  is  made  the  same  as  any 
of  the  lobster  or  crab  salads,  that  with  lettuce  and  mayon- 
naise being  the  best.  If  the  shrimp  are  dry  or  salted  soak 
in  clear  water  until  soft  and  fresh.  Fresh  shrimp  require 
considerable  salt.  Examine  carefully  and  see  that  no  pieces 
of  the  thin  shell  remain  in  the  mixture.  Always  have  the 
salad  as  cold  as  possible. 

Shrimp  Salad  with  Tomatoes.  One  can  or  one  quart  of 
fresh  shrimp  is  required.  Boil  fresh  shrimp  fifteen  minutes 
in  salted  water.  Throw  canned  shrimp  in  cold  water  to 
soften  for  a few  minutes.  Pick  out  all  pieces  of  shell  care- 
fully, drain  and  put  in  a cold  place.  Peel  four  to  six 
smooth  sound  ripe  tomatoes.  Place  all  in  a cool  place. 
When  ready  to  serve,  slice  the  tomatoes  and  arrange  pret- 
tily with  the  shrimp  and  pour  over  a mayonnaise  dressing. 
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Salad  a Croquet.  Shrimp  salad  made  with  water  cresses 
is  a croquet.  Pick  over  carefully  a good  handful  of  the 
cress  adding  the  leaves  to  the  salad  with  any  mild  dressing 
liked. 

Cray  Fish  Salad.  Cray-fish  are  excellent  for  salad  and 
like  shrimp  are  much  appreciated  if  they  can  be  had  where 
lobsters,  crabs  and  other  salt  water  crustaceans  do  not 
abound.  Wash  and  boil  in  salted  water  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  When  cold  remove  the  meat  from  the 
shells  dividing  that  from  the  tails  and  removing  the  intes- 
tines. Place  in  a salad  bowl  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
lettuce  and  dress  with  mayonnaise.  Hard  boiled  eggs  or 
any  garnish  may  be  used  with  them.  These  directions  are 
equally  serviceable  for  the  salt  water  cray-fish  or  the  small 
ones  found  in  fresh  water. 

Mussel  Salad.  Wash  and  boil  in  the  shells  for  five  min 
utes,  remove  from  the  shells  and  dip  in  hot  melted  butter 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  lemon  juice.  Cool  and  when 
ready  to  serve  mix  with  lettuce  and  a French  dressing. 
Thin  buttered  slices  of  Boston  brown  bread  are  good  with 
this  salad  and  any  other  made  of  shell  fish. 

The  most  attractive  way  to  serve  a salad  of  oysters, 
clams,  scallops  etc.,  is  in  a bowl  made  of  ice  with  the  cen- 
tre melted  out  with  a hot  iron.  Stand  in  a large  platter  to 
catch  the  drip  from  the  ice.  Decorate  with  any  pretty 
green.  Serve  the  oysters  with  a little  ladle  on  plates  of 
shredded  cabbage,  celery,  lettuce  etc.  Have  the  fish  cold 
when  put  in  the  ice. 

Oyster  Salad  No.  1.  Scald  the  oysters  lightly  in  their 
own  liqucr  only  long  enough  to  make  them  plump  and 
frilled.  Let  them  drain  and  get  very  cold.  When  ready  to 
serve  mix  with  mayonnaise,  French  dressing  or  tartare 
sauce  and  lay  each  portion  on  plates  of  lettuce  or  mix  the 
oysters  with  lettuce  or  celery  cut  rather  fine  using  a salad 
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bowl  to  mix  in.  For  salads  the  small  oysters  are  always 
preferred  the  large  ones  requiring  to  be  cut  which  detracts 
from  their  appearance. 

Oyster  Salad  No.  2.  Boil  for  five  minutes  two  or  three 
dozen  small  oysters  with  sufficient  of  their  liquor  or  water 
to  cover  them : add  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar  and  a little 
salt  if  the  oysters  are  fresh.  Drain  and  cool.  Put  in  a 
salad  bowl  with  one  large  or  two  small  heads  of  lettuce 
torn  to  pieces,  pour  over  all  a mayonnaise  and  garnish  with 
oyster  crabs,  stuffed  olives  or  capers. 

Oyster  Salad  No.  3.  Mix  in  a salad  bowl  one  quart  of 
cold  raw  oysters  with  two  large  heads  of  celery  cut  into 
quarter  inch  pieces.  Pour  over  these,  and  just  before  help- 
ing mix  all  together,  the  following  dressing.  The  yolks  of 
three  raw  eggs  and  two  yolks  of  hard  boiled,  with  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  oil,  one  small  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  half  a teaspoonful  of  black  pepper  and  made  English 
mustard.  Stir  until  smooth  and  even  and  then  thin  by 
dropping  in,  while  stirring  hard,  about  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  good  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

Oyster  Salad  No.  4.  For  a small  salad  take  two  or  three 
dozen  cold  raw  oysters  well  drained,  and  an  equal  bulk  of 
sweet  raw  cabbage  cut  into  shreds:  if  preferred  celery  may 
be  used  but  cabbage  is  generally  liked  best.  Dust  salt  over 
the  cabbage  and  add  just  enough  sweet  oil  to  coat  it  when 
well  mixed.  Mix  with  the  juice  of  one  lemon  a teaspoonful 
of  grated  horseradish,  five  drops  of  tobasco  sauce  and  pour 
over  the  oysters.  Just  before  serving,  the  oysters  and  cab- 
bage can  be  mixed  but  a better  way  is  to  have  two  bowls 
one  holding  the  oysters,  the  other  the  cabbage  and  when 
serving  place  a portion  of  cabbage  at  each  place  and  then 
with  a small  ladle  put  a few  oysters  over  the  cabbage  or  at 
the  side  of  it. 

Clams  or  Oysters  with  Fish  Salad.  Take  equal  parts 
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of  cold  boiled  fish  and  oysters,  soft  or  hard  shell  clams  raw 
or  slightly  cooked  removing  the  black  heads.  Cold  clams 
from  a Rhode  Island  clam  bake  are  good  to  use  in  this  way 
but  the  hard  shell  or  little  neck  clams  are  best  uncooked. 
Mix  with  crisp  lettuce  in  a salad  bowl  and  serve  with 
French  dressing. 

Salad  of  Little  Neck  Clams.  A most  refreshing  salad 
can  be  made  with  the  hard  shell  clams  or  quahaugs  called 
in  the  market  little  neck  clams.  Small  ones  look  best  but 
the  large  ones  taste  quite  as  well.  Cut  into  small  pieces 
and  mix  with  twice  the  bulk  of  good  lettuce  using  a French 
dressing  with  a few  drops  of  onion  juice  or,  if  preferred, 
the  dressing  described  for  oyster  salad  number  four.  A 
little  chopped  fresh  sweet  basil  harmonizes  delightfully  with 
the  flavor  of  clams. 

Salad  of  Long  or  Soft  Shell  Clams.  Boil  or  roast  the 
clams  just  long  enough  to  make  them  firm  and  come  out  of 
their  shell  easily,  or  take  cold  clams  from  a Rhode  Island 
clam  bake  cut  off  the  black  heads  and  remove  all  skin. 
Serve  with  lettuce  and  mayonnaise,  plain  dressing  or  any  of 
those  given  for  oyster  salads. 

Scallop  Salad— Cooked.  Soak  the  scallops  in  cold  salted 
water  for  an  hour  or  and  then  cook  in  boiling  salted  water 
for  five  minutes:  drain  and  cool.  When  cold  slice  them  if 
preferred  and  sprinkle  with  good  white  vinegar.  When 
ready  to  serve  drain  off  the  vinegar  and  arrange  the  scal- 
lops in  a nest  of  lettuce  leaves,  shredded  cabbage  or  celery 
and  cover  them  with  mayonnaise  dressing.  Capers  or  thin 
slices  of  pickled  peppers  or  gherhins  are  nice  to  serve  with 
them. 

Scallop  Salad — Raw.  Serve  cold  as  possible  with  an 

equal  quantity  of  lettuce  or  shredded  cabbage  and  a French 
dressing.  If  preferred  use  the  dressing  recommended  in 
oyster  salad  number  four.  If  the  scallops  seem  too  fresh 
salt  them  slightly. 
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Scallop  Salad— Fried.  Fry  as  usual  and  if  large  cut  in 
halves.  Mix  with  two-thirds  their  bulk  of  cut  celery  and 
mayonnaise  dressing. 

Luncheon  Salad  of  Conchs.  About  three  pounds  of 
conchs,  alive,  are  put  into  boiling  water  for  about  five 
minutes  or  just  long  enough  to  loosen  them  from  their 
shells:  long  boiling  makes  them  tough.  Cut  into  medium 
sized  pieces  and  when  cold  serve  in  a salad  bowl  with  let- 
tuce and  a mayonnaise  dressing.  Capers  and  olives  cut  up 
and  mixed  with  it  is  an  improvement.  Garnish  with  lettuce 
and  cucumbers.  Conchs  are  found  on  many  parts  of  our 
coast  and  are  offered  in  season  in  the  large  city  fish 
markets. 
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Tame  and  Wild  Fowl  Salads, 


SALADS  made  from  the  flesh  of  either  tame  or  wild 
fowls  are  especially  favored  by  Americans  and  with 
reason.  The  American  housekeeper  assuredly  possesses 
the  knack  of  cooking  fowl  in  a manner  which  renders  it  es- 
pecially appetizing,  yet  retaining  all  the  delicacy  of  flavor. 

Chicken  Salad.  This  is  justly  regarded  as  an  American 
dainty,  for  owing  to  some  reason  which  cannot  be  explained, 
it  is  never  found  in  perfection  anywhere  else  and  often 
times  even  in  this  country  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Over- 
elaboration is  the  usual  fault  in  preparation  and  too  much 
acid  in  the  dressing  which  destroys  the  delicacy  of  the  fla- 
vor and,  in  public  places,  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  it 
is  used  to  disguise  a disagreeable  taste.  Much  nonsense  has 
been  written  about  chicken  salad  and  many  recipes,  espec- 
ially foreign  ones,  are  misleading.  Chicken  salad  is  in  per- 
fection during  the  fall  and  winter  because  chicken  and  cel- 
ery are  at  their  best  then.  When  celery  is  not  to  be  had 
lettuce  may  be  substituted  but  is  never  as  good.  Crisp  cab- 
bage may  also  be  used.  Boiled  chicken  is  always  best  for 
salad  making  but  the  remains  of  almost  any  roast  fowl  are 
acceptable  dressed  in  this  way. 

The  best  chicken  salad  is  made  by  boiling  the  fowls  until 
tender  and  then  letting  them  remain  in  the  water  until 
nearly  or  quite  cold,  which  will  prevent  the  meat  from  be- 
ing too  dry.  This  can  be  done  the  day  before  the  birds  are 
wanted  for  use.  When  cold  and  well  drained,  pick  the 
white  meat  from  the  bones,  carefully  rejecting  all  pieces  of 
skin,  dark  meat  and  bones,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  half 
an  inch  square.  Sprinkle  with  fine  salt  and  put  on  ice. 
Cut  only  the  white  and  tender  parts  of  celery  into  pieces 
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about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  rejecting  any  that  is  dark 
and  tough.  Have  one-third  chicken  meat  and  two-thirds  cel- 
ery, as  a rule,  though  more  chicken  is  often  allowed.  When 
ready  to  serve  mix  with  a liberal  allowance  of  mild  may- 
onnaise and  serve  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  The  cold- 
er it  is,  short  of  being  frozen,  the  better  it  will  be.  It  is 
customary  to  decorate  chicken  salads  with  hard  boiled  eggs, 
slices  of  pickled  beets  and  stoned  olives,  but  as  the  taste  of 
some  of  these  garnishings  may  be  disagreeable  to  some  of 
the  guests,  it  is  best  not  to  mix  them  in  the  salad  but  to 
serve  the  sliced  beets,  olives  and  capers,  if  used,  separately. 
The  dark  meat  of  the  chicken  is  quite  as  good  as  the  white 
meat  but  had  better  be  made  in  a separate  salad  in  the 
same  way  as  the  white  meat,  and  used  if  more  is  wanted. 

Italian  Chicken  Salad.  Take  the  white  meat  of  two 
chickens  and  divide  into  long  flakes  : pile  in  the  centre  of  a 
flat  dish  and  arrange  a border  of  lettuce  around  it.  Ar- 
range the  whites  of  three  hard  boiled  eggs  cut  into  rings  in 
a chain-like  pattern,  on  the  lettuce.  Make  a dressing  with 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  a mustardspoonful  of  made  mustard, 
about  as  much  paprika  or  a little  Cayenne,  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  fine  sugar,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  and  one  of 
vinegar.  Cook  in  a bowl  on  top  of  a kettle  or  use  a double 
boiler,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  When  cold  pouf  over 
the  chicken  or  serve  in  a separate  dish. 

Swiss  Chicken  Salad.  To  the  meat  of  one  cooked  chicken 
take  one  cucumber  chopped,  one  teacup  English  walnuts 
chopped,  one  can  French  peas  and  two  heads  of  celery  cut 
small.  Mayonnaise  dressing. 

Aspic  with  Chicken  and  Walnuts  To  every  three  cup- 
fuls of  clear,  strong  chicken  consomme  (which  can  be  made 
from  the  water  chickens  are  boiled  in  for  salad)  add  a box 
of  sparkling  gelatine  that  has  been  soaked  in  a cupful  of 
water,  salt  to  taste  and  add  a little  Cayenne.  Have  celery 
cut  rather  fine,  and  one-quarter  the  quantity  of  celery  in  the 
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meat  of  English  walnuts  blanched,  cut  into  pieces  the  same 
size  of  the  celery  and  dressed  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  jelly,  two  of  oil,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  of  vinegar 
and  a little  pepper.  Have  a double  mould  and  when  the 
jelly  is  hard  fill  the  centre  with  the  celery  mixture  leaving 
space  enough  for  more  liquid  jelly  so  as  to  completely  cover 
the  celery.  Place  on  ice,  turn  out  and  serve  when  very 
cold.  Arrange  with  lettuce  or  white  celery  tops.  Cold  tur- 
key with  oysters  and  pieces  of  acid  orange  can  be  used  for 
filling.  Boiled  chestnuts  and  pieces  of  boiled  chicken  liver 
can  also  be  introduced  if  desired. 

Turkey  Salad.  Cold  turkey  makes  an  excellent  salad, 
made  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  chicken  salad.  In  boil- 
ing use  as  little  water  as  possible.  The  water  from  clams 
or  oysters  is  excellent  to  boil  a turkey  in  if  diluted  some- 
what. Stewed  or  boiled  chestnuts  are  good  to  mix  with  the 
salad.  If  cold  roast  turkey  is  to  be  used  the  meat  is  often 
too  dry  and  should  be  moistened  with  oil  and  vinegar,  three 
spoonfuls  of  oil  and  one  of  vinegar,  and  allowed  to  stand 
a little  before  mixing. 

Turkey  Salad  with  Chestnuts  and  Apples.  Take  the 
dark  meat  from  the  side  bones  and  second  joints  of  a fair 
sized  turkey,  cut  into  half  inch  pieces  and  sprinkle  lightly 
with  salt.  Have  the  meat  from  two  dozen  large  or  twice  as 
many  small  American  chestnuts,  that  have  been  boiled 
twenty  minutes  and  then  shelled,  put  in  cold  water  to  re- 
move the  inner  brown  skin.  Cut  into  halves  or  quarters 
and  salt  lightly.  Peel  and  slice  four  good  sized  crisp  acid 
apples,  when  ready  for  the  salad  and  mix  with  the  chest- 
nuts and  turkey  meat.  Dress  with  French  dressing  or  may- 
onnaise, the  French  being  preferred.  Lettuce  makes  a good 
garnish  and  some  people  like  the  addition  of  minced 
pickles. 

Goose  Salad.  A rich  salad  can  be  made  from  the  re- 
mains of  a roast  goose  in  winter,  or  a young  green  goose  in 
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summer.  Cut  the  meat  into  long  thin  strips,  carefully  re- 
move all  skin  and  fat.  In  winter  mix  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  shredded  celery  and  crisp  acid  apples  and  dress  with 
mayonnaise.  A sprinkle  of  sage  is  a desirable  addition  to 
the  taste,  or  sage  sandwiches  can  be  served  with  the  salad. 
The  boiled  liver  can  be  salted  and  use  for  garnishing.  Salt 
the  meat  if  too  fresh. 

Partridge  Salad — American.  Salads  of  game  are  not  so 

popular  in  America  as  in  foreign  countries  for  we  usually 
prefer  our  game  broiled  or  roasted,  and  served  with  some 
simple  and  appropriately  seasoned  salad,  instead  of  being 
made  into  an  elaborate  compound  to  astonish  the  palate. 
Yet  when  game  is  plenty  new  ways  to  serve  it  are  desired 
and  the  remains  of  a game  supper  can  often  be  utilized  in 
a palatable  yet  economical  manner. 

Cut  the  meat  from  a cold  roasted  partridge  into  cubes 
about  one-half  inch  in  diameter  leaving  out  all  bones  and 
skin.  Add  a minced  cucumber  pickle,  one  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  pour  over  it  a French  dressing  and  let  it 
stand  an  hour : then  add  the  torn  leaves  of  a head  of  lettuce 
or  three  heads  of  celery  cut  up,  and  serve.  Mayonnaise 
dressing  can  be  added  if  wanted. 

Partridge  Salad — English.  Cut  a roasted  partridge  into 
eight  or  ten  pieces  and  arrange  in  the  centre  of  a platter  on 
a bed  of  lettuce,  celery,  cress  or  any  green  that  is  in  season. 
Make  a thin  flat  border  of  butter  about  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  platter.  Have  eight  cold  hard  boiled  eggs  cut 
into  pieces  and  arrange  together  the  white  and  yellow  pieces 
alternating.  Prepare  a dressing  as  follows.  Beat  together 
a tablespoonful  of  finely  chopped  shallots,  onions  or  chives, 
one  of  fine  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  tar- 
ragon or  chervil,  the  raw  yolk  of  one  egg,  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  salt,  and  a little  Cayenne  pepper.  Mix  in,  by  de- 
grees, four  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  and  two  of  vinegar,  or  pep- 
per sauce  if  preferred.  Put  on  ice  and  when  ready  to  serve 
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whip  with  a gill  of  rich  cream,  pour  over  the  partridge  and 
serve. 

Grouse  Salad— English.  Roast  the  grouse  and  prepare 
a salmi  sauce  with  the  trimmings.  Reduce  it  stiffly  and 
mix  in  about  one-third  of  aspic  jelly.  Cut  the  birds  into 
convenient  pieces  to  serve  and  dip  each  into  the  sauce  giv- 
ing each  a thick  coating.  Put  on  ice  to  harden.  Put  a 
a thick  bed  of  shredded  lettuce  in  a dish  and  upon  it  pile 
the  pieces  of  jellied  grouse.  Garnish  with  quarters  of  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  celery  tops.  Pour  white  mayonnaise  over 
the  pieces  of  bird. 

Grouse  Salad  a la  Soyer  is  prepared  like  American  Part- 
ridge salad  using  grouse  instead  of  partridge. 

Pigeon  Salad.  Both  the  wild  and  domestic  birds  can  be 
made  into  good  salads.  Roast  the  pigeons  and  when  cold 
pick  the  meat  from  the  bones  and  cut  into  convenient 
pieces.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  over  it  and  if  dry  let  it  soak 
in  a marinade  made  in  the  proportions  of  one  spoonful  of 
vinegar  to  three  of  oil.  When  the  salad  is  wanted,  mix 
with  lettuce  or  celery  and  serve  with  a mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. A French  dressing  in  which  a few  crushed  leaves  of 
summer  savory,  marjoram,  thyme  or  other  sweet  herbs  have 
been  soaking  will  be  preferred  by  many. 

Quail  Salad  is  made  the  same  as  pigeon  salad,  with  let- 
tuce. Let  the  meat  which  is  usually  dry  stand  in  a mari- 
nade of  French  dressing  before  mixing. 

Pea=Fowl  Salad.  In  the  warmer  portions  of  our  country 
where  pea  fowl  are  often  plentiful  the  meat  of  a cold  bird 
can  be  most  acceptably  served  as  a salad.  The  meat  is 
usually  dry  and  if  a roasted  fowl  is  used  it  should  be  put 
in  a marinade  which  may  be  spiced  and  flavored  with  herbs 
if  desired  although  too  high  seasoning  disguises  the  pecu- 
liar flavor  of  the  meat.  Mix  with  lettuce  or  shredded  celery 
to  which  is  often  added  boiled  chestnuts  cut  into  small 
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pieces,  and  raisins  stoned  and  chopped.  Dress  with  mayon- 
naise dressing,  without  mustard,  garnish  with  small  moulds 
or  pieces  of  acid  lemon,  currant  or  cranberry  jelly  serving  a 
piece  to  each  guest.  If  the  dish  containing  the  salad  is  placed 
on  another  flat  one  in  which  are  arranged  some  of  the  gay 
feathers  of  the  bird,  it  can  be  made  quite  a feature  in  any 
entertainment. 

Guinea-Fowl  Salad.  Cut  the  meat  of  cold  roasted  birds 
into  one-half  inch  pieces  and  mix  with  a little  more  than  the 
same  quantity  of  lettuce  or  celery  and  serve  with  mayon- 
naise dressing.  Acid  jellies,  sections  of  sour  oranges,  capers, 
etc.,  are  excellent  to  serve  with  it. 

A Polish  Salad.  One  quart  cold  game  or  poultry  meat  cut 
fine,  moistened  with  French  dressing  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
a cool  place  for  several  hours.  When  wanted  shred  a large 
head  of  lettuce  into  long  narrow  strips,  place  on  a dish  and 
pile  the  meat  in  the  centre.  Chop  four  hard  boiled  eggs  fine 
and  sprinkle  over  the  whole.  If  too  dry,  more  dressing  may 
be  added. 

Supreme  Salad.  This  salad  is  also  attributed  to  Poland, 
and  is  made  by  cutting  cold  roast  game,  roast  goose  or  any 
other  domestic  fowl  into  small  dice  and  mixing  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  cut  up  in  the  same  way. 
These  are  arranged  in  layers,  sprinkled  with  pepper,  salt  and 
finely  minced  chives  and  over  all  is  poured  a dressing  made  of 
equal  parts  of  oil  and  vinegar  with  mustard  to  suit  the  taste. 
The  salad  is  allowed  to  stand  and  absorb  the  dressing  before 
being  served. 


Various  Egg  Salads. 


SOME  people  have  an  uncontrollable  fondness  for  ac- 
companying all  kinds  of  salads  with  hard  boiled  eggs. 
This  is  a mistake  as  it  gives  sameness  where  variety  is 
desirable.  Eggs  harmonize  in  taste  with  all  salads  made  of 
fowls  or  fish,  but  seem  out  of  place  with  meats,  excepting 
when  forming  a part  of  the  dressing.  When  eggs  are  abun- 
dant and  fresh  a good  salad  may  be  made  with  almost  any 
kind  of  salad  herb  and  eggs.  Duck’s  eggs  and  those  of 
geese  and  any  wild  fowl  are  also  good  for  salads.  Those 
of  sea  fowl  will  require  pungent  seasonings.  The  use  of 
the  eggs  of  game  birds  is  to  be  discouraged. 

Plain  Egg  Salad.  Boil  the  eggs  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes and  let  them  get  perfectly  cold  before  cutting.  Slice 
them  over  crisp  lettuce,  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt  and  serve 
with  French  dressing.  Celery  can  be  used  instead  of  let- 
tuce. Chopped  cresses  are  a good  addition  and  cottage  or 
cream  cheese  a good  accompaniment. 

Egg  Salad  with  Cabbage.  Boil  six  eggs  hard.  When 
cold  cut  in  two  evenly  and  take  out  the  yolks.  Mix  these 
in  a soup  plate  with  a tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  salt, 
a sprinkle  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
made  mustard : form  into  little  balls  and  fill  the  space  in 
the  whites  from  which  the  yolks  were  taken.  Shred  up  as 
much  white  cabbage  as  is  wanted  and  season  with  vinegar, 
pepper  and  salt.  Place  in  the  bottom  of  a dish  and  arrange 
the  parts  of  egg  on  it.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley  or 
cress  and  serve  with  boiled  dressing  or  mayonnaise. 

Floral  Egg  Salad.  Arrange  a bed  of  lettuce  leaves  on  a 
flat  round  dish,  the  stems  toward  the  centre : cover  the  mid- 
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die  with  mayonnaise  dressing  and  place  on  this  hard  boiled 
eggs  cut  in  quarters  and  arranged  with  their  sides  to  each 
other  like  the  petals  of  a sunflower,  leaving  space  in  the 
centre  for  a bunch  of  nasturtium  flowers,  white  endive, 
cowslips  etc.  Serve  a little  more  mayonnaise  if  the  dish 
does  not  hold  a sufficient  quantity  to  go  round. 

Egg  and  Sardine  Salad.  Cut  into  a salad  bowl,  in  nar- 
row strips,  two  good  sized  heads  of  celery,  shredding  the 
whites  of  three  hard  boiled  eggs  with  them.  Mash  the  yolks 
with  the  meat  of  four  sardines,  a little  salt  and  pepper. 
Stir  in  cream  enough  to  make  a thick  paste  and  thin  with  a 
little  vinegar.  Sprinkle  salt  over  the  celery  and  white  of 
egg,  with  pepper  if  liked,  toss  about  and  pour  the  dressing 
over  it. 

Egg  and  Sweet  Herb  Salad.  Cut  hard  boiled  eggs  in 
halves,  lengthwise.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  a little  Cayenne  pep- 
per and  add  a few  drops  of  oil  and  vinegar  to  each  piece 
of  yolk.  Arrange  on  lettuce  or  cress  and  scatter  chopped 
chives,  chervil  and  tarragon  over  the  whole. 

“ Columbus  ” Salad.  Have  as  many  hard  boiled  eggs  as 
are  needed,  cut  them  in  halves,  neatly  remove  the  yolk  and 
keep  the  whites  in  form  so  that  they  may  be  fitted  together 
again.  Mix  the  yolks  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  finely  chop- 
ped boiled  tongue,  chicken  or  ham,  adding  a little  lemon 
juice,  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Or,  mix  with  minced  an- 
chovies or  sardines  seasoning  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt  and 
pepper,  onion  or  minced  chives.  Fill  the  hollows  in  the 
centre  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with  one  of  the  mixtures, 
re-unite  the  halves  making  them  look  like  whole  eggs.  Cut 
a little  piece  from  one  end  of  each  egg  so  that  it  will  stand 
on  end,  a la  Columbus,  and  arrange  them  on  endive  or  let- 
tuce serving  with  any  dressing  liked.  Any  of  the  yolk 
mixture  remaining  may  be  made  into  small  sandwiches  to 
serve  with  the  salad.  If  preferred,  each  white  of  egg  may 
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be  filled  with  a round  ball  like  the  original  yolk  and  ar- 
ranged without  uniting  the  halves. 

Egg  and  Potato  Salad.  Take  hard  boiled  eggs  and  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  about  one  third  potato,  salt  and  mix  with 
chopped  capers  and  parsley  or  any  herb  that  is  liked  and 
serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Water  Lily  Salad.  Cut  hard  boiled  egg  into  pieces 
lengthwise  and  trim  a little  to  resemble  the  petals  of  a 
pond  lily.  Large  and  small  eggs  can  be  used  for  the  inner 
and  outer  rows.  Arrange  to  resemble  the  flower,  on  a round 
leaf  of  lettuce,  with  the  centre  of  the  flower  formed  of  the 
broken  yolks  of  eggs.  Place  on  a flat  glass  dish  to  simu- 
late water,  and  trim  lettuce  into  the  shape  of  leaves  form- 
ing the  stems  with  the  stalks  of  the  coarser  leaves  trimmed 
close.  Before  cutting  some  of  the  eggs  they  can  be  colored 
a delicate  pink  by  standing,  while  hot,  in  warm  beet  juice 
and  water.  Serve  separately  any  kind  of  dressing. 

Egg  Salad  with  Cream  Cheese.  ( Salade  au  Nid .)  Take 
the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs  and  rub  to  a paste  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  Neufchatel  cream  cheese.  Season  with 
salt,  paprika  or  Cayenne  pepper  and  make  into  egg  shape 
balls.  Arrange  lettuce  upon  a dish  and  shred  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  as  fine  as  possible,  make  a nest  of  them  upon  the 
lettuce  and  place  the  cheese  balls  in  it.  About  ten  minutes 
before  helping  pour  over  it  a white  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Egg  and  Celery  Salad.  Arrange  hard  boiled  eggs  and 
cut  celery  into  any  pretty  way  fancied  and  dress  with  may- 
onnaise. 

Egg  and  Parsley  Salad.  Wash  thoroughly  and  chop  fine 
a sufficient  quantity  of  young,  tender  and  fresh  parsley: 
spread  on  a platter  and  on  this  place  hard  boiled  eggs  cut 
in  slices,  salt  and  eat  with  French  dressing. 


Meat  Salads 


PROBABLY  more  scraps  of  meat  are  wasted  in  the  aver- 
age household  than  is  generally  realized : not,  of 

course,  deliberately  wasted,  but  because  so  little  of 
some  particular  kind  is  left  over  from  a meal  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  utilize  it  to  advantage.  Then  too,  there  is  the  desire 
for  a change  from  the  inevitable  roasted  or  boiled  meats. 
There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  delicious  salads  may  be 
made  of  several  kinds  of  meat  and  give  us  at  once  a change 
and  a delicious  meal. 

Lamb  Salad.  Take  cold  roast  lamb  cut  in  small  slices  or 
half  inch  cubes,  one  pound  of  meat  to  two  large  heads  of  let- 
tuce. Sprinkle  with  a dozen  chopped  capers.  French  or 
remoulade  dressing.  A little  chopped  mint  may  be  added  if 
the  taste  is  relished. 

Lamb’s  Tongue  Salad.  Allow  one  large  cold  boiled  potato 
to  three  cooked  and  pickled  lamb’s  tongues.  Add  lettuce  and 
endive  if  desired.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley  on  the 
sliced  potato  and  tongue  and  serve  with  French  dressing. 

Beef  Salads.  There  are  various  excellent  ways  in  which 
to  serve  cold  beef  for  a quick  lunch  that  will  extend  a small 
quantity  of  good  meat  much  farther  than  if  served  by  itself. 
Number  one  is  very  popular  as  a “business  lunch”  in  New 
York. 

Number  1 . Cut  cold  roast  beef  into  small  even  slices  but 
not  so  thin  they  will  lose  their  shape,  and  serve  with  plain 
potato  salad  made  with  French  dressing  and  onions. 

Number  2.  Cut  the  well  done  portions  of  cold  roast  beef, 
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without  the  fat,  into  small  pieces  and  marinade  with 
enough  plain  dressing  to  flavor  it : let  it  stand  and  when 
wanted  mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  endive  or  lettuce 
any  mixed  herbs  wanted  and  more  French  dressing.  Boiled 
vegetables,  beets,  potatoes  or  cauliflower  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  lettuce. 

Number  3.  Shred  a sweet  Spanish  pepper  fine  and  mix 
with  one  large  head  of  lettuce  torn  up  and  half  a pound  of 
cold  beef  cut  into  small  pieces.  French  or  mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Number  4.  Take  boiled  beef,  cut  into  half  inch  cube? 
and  marinade,  using  French  dressing  made  with  onion  juice. 
Mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  cut  the 
same  way,  more  French  dressing  or  mayonnaise  and  chop- 
ped parsley. 

Number  5.  ( Solpicon  de  Came .)  Take  cold  boiled  beef 
cut  into  half  inch  cubes,  boil  and  chop  an  onion  and  add  it 
to  the  meat,  or  slice  the  onion  raw,  soak  it  in  vinegar  and 
then  add  to  the  meat  with  chopped  olives,  fresh  marjoram 
and  parsley.  French  dressing. 

Number  6.  For  a salad  of  ordinary  size  press  the  vine- 
gar from  four  tablespoonfuls  of  prepared  horseradish,  add  a 
little  salt  and  a few  drops  of  onion  juice  and  mix  with  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  thick  cream  whipped  to  a froth.  Arrange 
the  beef  on  lettuce  leaves,  pour  over  the  dressing  and  serve 
at  once.  If  the  cream  is  not  at  hand  mix  a little  water 
with  the  vinegar  and  scatter  over  the  beef,  letting  it  stand 
until  absorbed  and  then  serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Beef  to  eat  with  Salad.  Take  a round  of  fresh  beef 
weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  lard  it  with  strips  of  salt 
pork  rolled  in  pepper  and  a very  little  ground  clove,  then 
place  in  a large  frying  pan  and  fry  in  lard  on  all  sides  and 
the  ends.  This  prevents  the  juice  from  escaping.  Cover  the 
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bottom  of  a large  porcelain-lined  pot  with  the  coarse  green 
leaves  of  celery  that  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  Put 
in  the  beef  and  stuff  celery  tops  and  leaves  all  around  the 
sides  and  on  top  until  the  pot  is  full.  Throw  in  a large 
spoonful  of  salt,  fill  with  cold  water  and  boil  slowly  until 
perfectly  tender,  then  take  out  and  press.  To  be  eaten  cold 
with  salad.  The  boiling  will  take  from  three  to  five  hours 
according  to  the  tenderness  of  the  beef : as  no  rule  can  be 
given  the  meat  should  be  tried  frequently  with  a fork : it 
should  be  perfectly  tender  but  not  so  that  it  will  fall  apart. 
The  beef  can  be  cut  into  slices  and  mixed  with  the  salad, 
but  the  more  elegant  way  is  to  have  it  handsomely  garnished 
with  celery  leaves  on  a platter,  cut  into  slices  and  put  on 
plates  with  the  salad  as  it  is  served. 

Tripe  Salad.  Those  who  like  tripe  will  enjoy  it  made  in 
one  of  the  following  excellent  forms.  Cut  into  half  inch 
pieces  boiled  or  pickled  tripe : if  boiled  squeeze  over  it  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  olives  and  parsley 
and  dress  with  French  dressing  made  with  onion  juice  and 
a few  leaves  of  sweet  marjoram  crushed  and  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  oil  some  time  before  mixing. 

Another  way  is  to  take  equal  quantities  of  tripe,  boiled 
potatoes  and  endive  cut  up  into  half  inch  pieces  seasoning 
with  French  dressing  and  capers.  Or,  take  one-third  tripe 
with  two-thirds  sliced  celery  and  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Veal  Salad.  Veal  is  a favorite  meat  with  many  people. 
When  used  as  a salad  it  is  usually  substituted  for  or  mixed 
with  chicken  in  chicken  salad.  Be  careful  to  have  the  veal 
well  and  thoroughly  done  and  carefully  reject  all  pieces  of 
gristle  as  well  as  brown  or  hard  portions.  One  half  each 
of  cold  veal  and  fine  chopped  white  cabbage  with  mayon- 
naise or  horseradish  dressing  is  a favorite  salad.  Cut  well 
done  cold  veal  into  half  inch  pieces  and  marinade  or  soak 
in  oil  and  vinegar  for  two  hours,  then  dress  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  one  of  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
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French  mustard,  two  of  pounded  anchovies  or  anchovy 
sauce.  If  not  salt  enough  sprinkle  fine  salt  over  the  veal 
and  add  chopped  pickles  and  capers.  Mustard  leaves,  par- 
sley, etc.,  can  be  added  if  wanted. 

Calf’s  Head  Salad  No.  1.  Take  the  tongue  and  one  side 
of  a cold  boiled  calf’s  head,  cut  into  pieces  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  across  and  marinade  in  a French  dressing 
to  which  horseradish  can  be  added.  See  that  all  tough  or 
unpleasant  looking  pieces  are  removed.  Cut  into  small  cubes 
two  medium  size  cold  boiled  potatoes  and  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  cold  boiled  beets  and  carrots.  If  not  salt  enough 
sprinkle  lightly  with  fine  salt.  Arrange  on  a dish  with  the 
meat  in  the  centre,  the  vegetables  forming  a border.  Sprinkle 
a cupful  of  crisp  water  cress  leaves  over  it.  A little  chick- 
ory,  endive  or  Romaine  lettuce  will  be  a welcome  addition. 
When  ready  mix  all  together  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Calf’s  Head  Salad  No.  2.  This  salad  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  superior  to  all  other  salads.  Use  cold  boiled  calf’s 
head  cut  into  half  inch  pieces  using  the  tongue  and  a por- 
tion of  the  outside  part,  carefully  rejecting  all  but  the  se- 
lected portions.  Mix  with  an  equal  quantity,  or  a little 
more,  of  good  lettuce  and  dress  liberally  with  a rich  may- 
onnaise dressing  made  with  a glassful  of  sherry  or  Madeira 
wine,  and  garnished  with  olives  as  in  turtle  salad.  This 
salad  can  also  be  made  with  equal  quantities  of  calf’s  head 
and  cold  boiled  vegetables  such  as  potatoes,  beets,  etc.,  and 
dressed  with  mayonnaise  or  French  dressing.  Minced  cher- 
vil, chives,  mint  or  any  other  sweet  herbs  can  be  sprinkled 
over  it  if  a little  of  this  sort  of  flavoring  is  relished. 

Salad  of  young  Pigs.  Lean  fresh  pork  that  is  tender 
and  white  when  roasted  is  considered  better  than  veal  as  a 
substitute  for  chicken  in  salad.  It  is  improved  if  slightly 
corned  and  the  piece  known  as  “spare  rib”  is  best  to  use. 
Roast  and  put  in  a cold  place  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
then  cut  into  half  inch  pieces  or  a little  smaller,  rejecting 
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all  brown,  fat  or  tough  pieces.  Mix  with  an  equal  quantity 
sliced  celery  and  serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing  as  with 
chicken  salad.  If  preferred  the  meat  of  any  part  of  a very 
young  pig  may  be  cut  into  half  inch  pieces  and  mixed  with 
equal  quantities  of  sliced  celery  and  fresh  crisp  acid  apples 
and  mayonnaise  dressing.  A little  sage  or  sweet  marjoram 
can  be  used  to  flavor  the  dressing  and  decorations  of  sliced 
pickled  beets  or  rounds  of  firm  cranberry  jelly.  Roast  ap- 
ples can  be  served  with  it.  Do  not  marinade  the  meat  as 
with  dry  meats. 

Sweet-bread  Salad.  Place  the  sweet-breads  in  scalding 
salted  water  for  about  ten  minutes  then  put  in  ice  water  to 
whiten  them  and  let  remain  until  thoroughly  chilled.  Boil 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  then  drain  removing  any 
veins  or  unsightly  portions  and  put  on  ice  to  harden.  When 
ready  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size  for  eating  and  ar- 
range in  a salad  bowl  with  an  equal  quantity  of  crisp  let- 
tuce or  celery  and  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Ham  Salad.  Take  equal  quantities  of  cold  boiled  ham 
cut  into  dice  the  size  of  peas  allowing  part  of  the  fat  to  re- 
main, and  sliced  celery  or  shredded  lettuce.  Serve  with 
boiled  dressing  or  any  other  kind  preferred.  See  corned 
beef  salad. 

Liver  Salad.  Baked  or  broiled  lamb’s  or  calf’s  liver  or 
what  is  even  more  delicate,  the  boiled  liver  of  fowls,  cut 
into  half  inch  pieces  and  sprinkled  with  salt  can  be  served 
with  a little  more  than  the  same  quantity  of  lettuce  or 
sliced  celery  and  remoulade  dressing.  Chopped  mustard 
leaves  or  cress  can  be  scattered  over  it. 

Corned  Beef  Salad.  Corned  beef  for  salad  must  be  ten- 
der and  free  from  gristle  and  too  much  fat.  It  may  be 
used  in  vegetable  salads  or  in  place  of  fresh  beef  in  beef 
salads.  The  old  fashioned  corned  beef  salad  is  made  by 
cutting  the  beef  into  strips  about  an  inch  long  and  a quar- 
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ter  of  an  inch  wide  and  sprinkling  with  grated  horseradish 
or  horseradish  vinegar.  To  about  one  pound  of  beef  add  a 
large  boiled  potato  and  one  beet,  cut  into  dice  or  slices,  and 
dress  the  whole  with  French  dressing.  Endive  is  a good 
addition.  A good  modern  way  is  to  slice  the  beef  as  thin 
as  possible,  using  a very  sharp  thin  bladed  knife  and  lay 
these  curls  of  meat  on  leaves  of  lettuce  of  about  the  same 
size,  and  season  delicately  with  any  dresssing,  mayonnaise 
preferred.  Chopped  cresses  or  any  herb  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  other  dressings.  Roll  the  leaves  of  lettuce  up 
and  if  necessary  tie  with  a string  to  keep  them  in  shape. 
They  are  to  be  taken  in  the  hand  and  eaten  as  are  sand- 
wiches. They  are  very  decorative  piled  on  a plate  or  small 
platter.  Have  a firm  dressing  and  do  not  put  on  too  much. 
Cold  ham,  jerked  beef  or  venison  can  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Hamburg  Salad.  Divide  a plain  potato  or  other  veg- 
etable salad,  dressed  with  plenty  of  French  dressing  in  the 
usual  way.  Put  half  of  the  vegetable  salad  in  the  bottom 
of  a salad  bowl  and  on  that  put  half  a pound  or  more  ac- 
cording to  size  salad  wished,  of  tender  raw  beef  that  has 
been  chopped  fine  and  highly  seasoned  with  salt,  onion 
juice,  Cayenne  peppe  ro  rtobasco  sauce.  Put  the  rest  of  the 
vegetable  salad  on  the  beef  and  just  before  serving  mix  all 
together. 

Army  Salad.  Shred  about  a quarter  of  a medium  size 
head  of  cabbage  and  sprinkle  well  with  salt,  let  it  stand 
and  when  the  salad  is  wanted  mix  with  about  a pint  or  a 
little  more  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  sliced  and  sprinkle  with  a 
little  vinegar  (if  a sour  dressing  is  used  this  may  be  omitted) 
and  a pound  of  cold  boiled  ham  cut  into  small  dice  shaped 
pieces.  Add  three  or  four  small  pickled  onions  minced  very 
fine,  and  sprinkle  lightly  with  red  or  black  pepper  accord- 
ing to  taste.  Hard  boiled  eggs  may  be  mixed  with  it  or  ar- 
ranged on  top.  Mix  lightly  just  before  serving,  with  any 
good  salad  dressing  available. 
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Beef  Steak  Salad.  If  you  have  a good  piece  of  cold 
broiled  steak  that  is  rare  and  tender  cut  it  into  thin  slices 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  carefully  discarding  all 
hard  portions,  and  mix  in  a salad  bowl  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water  or  garden  cress  and  French  dressing  made 
with  a few  drops  of  onion  juice.  The  oil  may  be  omitted  in 
whole  or  in  part  if  the  steak  was  well  buttered  while  hot, 
as  it  should  have  been,  and  then  put  in  an  ice  chest  to  be- 
come cold  and  firm.  Lettuce  or  celery  can  be  added  if  de- 
sired. If  the  steak  is  well  done  or  somewhat  dry  it  can  be 
served  with  potato  salad  as  in  roast  beef  salad  using  a more 
liberal  quantity  of  dressing  than  is  required  with  green 
herbs.  Green  peas  are  an  addition  to  this  salad  that  is 
much  liked.  It  is  always  better  to  have  the  steak  well  but- 
tered and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  while  still  hot  and 
then  put  in  a cold  place  to  harden.  Cold  French  fried  po- 
tatoes or  chips  are  good  to  serve  with  it  if  potatoes  do  not 
form  a part  of  the  salad.  This  is  a good  supper  salad  for  hot 
weather. 

Turtle  Salad.  Cold  boiled  turtle  or  turtle  steak  make  a rich 
salad  which  should  not  be  served,  however,  with  a meal  in 
which  turtle  is  served  in  other  ways.  Have  equal  quantities  of 
the  different  kinds  of  meat  cut  into  half  inch  pieces.  Salt  the 
meat  well  and  sprinkle  with  lemon  juice  if  it  is  dry  and  serve 
with  plenty  of  crisp  lettuce,  shredded  olives  and  a rich  mayon- 
naise dressing  made  with  turtle  eggs,  if  you  have  them,  add- 
ing a wineglassful  of  sherry  wine  or  Madeira.  The  wine  may 
be  sprinkled  over  the  meat,  unless  the  dressing  is  thick  and 
requires  thinning.  The  turtle  eggs  should  be  well  boiled  but, 
as  they  will  not  turn  hard,  only  the  yolks  had  best  be  used. 
Hard  boiled  fowl’s  eggs  or  those  of  wild  birds  can  be  used  to 
decorate  the  salad.  Pickled  limes  are  good  to  serve  with 
this  salad. 

Rabbit  Salad.  The  meat  of  wild  or  tame  rabbits  can  be 
used.  Cut  the  meat  of  two  roasted  rabbits  into  one-half  inch 
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pieces,  cool  with  a plain  dressing  and  let  it  stand  for  several 
hours.  A few  slices  of  onion,  bruised  leaves  of  thyme,  tar- 
ragon, tender  buds  of  black  birch  or  any  field  herb  to  give 
a wild  flavor,  can  be  added.  When  ready  for  the  salad,  re- 
move the  herbs  etc.,  carefully  from  the  meat,  mix  in  a bowl 
with  the  heads  of  lettuce  torn  into  small  pieces  and  serve 
with  mayonnaise  dressing  into  which  a large  teaspoonful  of 
prepared  French  mustard  has  been  well  beaten.  Water 
cresses  are  a nice  garnish. 

Venison  Salad.  Venison  is  too  dry  to  make  a really  fine 
salad  but  cold  venison  is  good  served  with  potato  salad  in 
any  of  the  ways  cold  beef  is  relished.  Take  a pound  of  cold 
venison  and  cut  into  half  inch  cubes.  Pour  over  it  a French 
dressing  and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then  mix 
with  lettuce  or  endive,  the  latter  preferred.  A few  cresses, 
dandelions,  chives  or  any  slightly  bitter  herbs  that  are  rel- 
ished, can  be  added.  Put  on  more  dressing,  if  too  dry,  and 
serve. 


Vegetable  Salads 


THE  opportunity  for  making  delicious  salads  is  greater 
with  vegetables  than  with  any  other  article  of  food 
used  on  American  tables.  There  is  scarcely  a veg- 
etable in  common  use  but  what  may  be  made  into  various 
delicious  salads  with  the  addition  of  a few  inexpensive  con- 
diments, thus  varying  the  menu  of  vegetables  to  a degree 
possible  in  no  other  way. 

LETTUCE  SALADS. 

Lettuce  is  the  most  universal  and  popular  of  all  salads 
either  by  itself  or  used  as  the  foundation  for  many  other 
salads.  Its  mild  flavor  combines  well  with  all  seasonings. 
Lettuce  should  be  tom  or  broken  if  necessary  to  make  the 
leaves  smaller,  as  cutting  wilts  it,  excepting,  of  course,  when 
shredded  lettuce  is  wanted.  It  should  be  gathered  early  in 
the  morning  before  the  sun  is  hot  and  kept  in  a cold  tight 
place  where  there  is  little  evaporation.  Wrapping  the  heads 
in  paper  tends  to  preserve  them.  The  stems  can  be  placed  in 
water  but  do  not  soak  the  whole  head  as  that  makes  it  flabby. 
If  necessary  to  wash  it  do  so  quickly  and  shake  all  the 
water  off.  Never  let  the  lettuce  soak  in  the  dressing  or  it 
will  become  wilted  and  tough. 

Plain  Lettuce  Salads.  Dress  clean  crisp  lettuce  with 
French  dressing.  For  convenience  the  dressing  is  often  put 
upon  the  lettuce  unmixed.  Mix  a tablespoonful  of  oil  with 
a saltspoonful  of  salt  and  scatter  over  the  lettuce : pour  over 
three  more  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  and  toss  about  until  every 
part  of  the  lettuce  is  covered  with  oil,  then  add  a table- 
spoonful of  good  vinegar  and  mix  gently  scattering  a salt- 
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spoonful  of  fresh  pepper  evenly  over  it.  Eat  at  once.  The 
amount  of  dressing  will,  of  course,  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  lettuce  but  these  proportions,  three-fourths  oil  to 
one-fourth  vinegar,  will  meet  general  requirements.  When 
lettuce  first  comes  on  the  market  in  the  spring  the  primitive 
way  of  eating  it  with  a little  salt  only  is  considered  prefer- 
able by  many.  Adding  a little  oil  to  the  salt  improves  it 
very  much  and  in  this  way  is  often  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
when  made  with  great  elaboration.  Sugar  and  vinegar  is 
still  the  favorite  dressing  with  many  people  and  although 
condemed  as  vulgar  because  of  being  a general  practice,  it 
is  a wholesome  and  convenient  way  of  dressing  lettuce. 
Lemon  juice  and  water  with  sugar  is  another  favorite  dress- 
ing. 

The  varieties  of  lettuce  are  numerous  and  more  to  be  con- 
sidered from  the  gardener’s  point  of  view  than  the  salad 
maker’s,  as  for  his  or  her  use  the  Romaine  or  Cos  varieties 
are  best  for  lettuce  salads  and  the  cabbage  sorts  for  mixing 
with  meat  or  lobster. 

Salad  of  Romaine  Lettuce.  To  accompany  game  or 
Guinea  fowls.  Take  one  large  or  two  small  heads  and  avoid 
washing  or  wetting  if  it  is  possible.  Reject  all  wilted  or  de- 
fective leaves  and  cut  off  the  green  ends  leaving  only  the 
white  crisp  leaves  and  stalks.  Put  in  a cool  dry  salad  bowl 
and  dress  with  a plain  dressing.  Sprinkle  finely  minced  tar- 
ragon leaves  evenly  through  it  after  it  is  well  covered  with 
the  dressing. 

French  Lettuce  Salads.  These  are  made  with  French 
dressing  sprinkled  with  chopped  herbs,  chervil,  chives, 
sliced  radishes,  chicory  leaves,  tarragon,  parsley,  mint,  etc., 
being  used.  The  salad  bowl  is  usually  rubbed  with  onion 
or  garlic  or  a “chapon”  is  used.  When  fresh  herbs  are  not 
to  be  had,  herb  vinegar  may  be  substituted. 

Salad  of  Lettuce  Stalks.  When  the  lettuce  in  the  gar- 
den shoots  up  quickly  during  the  summer  into  long  seed 
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stalks  it  can  be  utilized  by  stripping  the  stalks  of  leaves, 
cutting  the  tender  portions  into  lengths  and  tieing  in  bund- 
les like  asparagus.  Boil  until  tender  and  when  cold  and 
well  drained  serve  with  mayonnaise,  French  dressing  or 
sauce  piquant. 

Cress  Salad.  Water  cresses  and  the  common  garden  cress, 
pepper-grass  etc.,  are  most  wholesome  and  popular  but  the 
abomniable  habit  in  most  restaurants  of  garnishing  every 
dish  with  water  cress  is,  to  say  the  least,  tiresome.  They 
may  be  properly  used  in  moderation  to  accompany  boiled 
meats  and  cold  roast  meats.  The  young  fresh  leaves  are 
tender  and  mild  and  these  only  should  be  used  for  salad 
for  the  older  leaves  are  too  strong,  tough  and  bitter.  Dress 
with  French  dressing  which  by  many  is  preferred  with  the 
oil  omitted.  Equal  parts  of  sliced  celery  and  cresses  are 
good  so  are  one-third  cresses  and  two-thirds  cucumbers  using 
French  or  mayonnaise  dressing.  Chopped  cresses  are  an 
agreeable  addition  to  many  green  salads  such  as  chicory 
and  lettuce.  Cress  to  be  eaten  with  steak  or  cold  meat  is 
best  prepared  by  washing  quickly  in  cold  salted  vinegar  and 
water  and  serving  at  once.  Water  cresses  and  thin  sliced 
crisp  apple  are  delicious  made  with  French  dressing  and 
served  with  water  fowl.  Have  the  cress  dry  and  crisp  and 
the  salad  cold. 

Endive  or  Escarole  Salad.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
green  salads  and  makes  a welcome  change  from  lettuce  late 
in  the  season.  It  should  be  well  blanched  and  crisp  as  only 
the  white  leaves  are  to  be  eaten.  Serve  the  same  as  lettuce 
with  French  dressing.  Chopped  chives  or  at  least  a suspic- 
ion of  onion  or  garlic  is  thought  indispensable  by  the  French. 
A “chapon”  is  often  used  in  mixing  it.  There  are  numer- 
ous varieties  of  endive,  and  all  are  good  for  salad  pur- 
poses. Chopped  chervil  and  tarragon  among  herbs  are  pre- 
ferred to  sprinkle  over  the  salad. 

Chicory  and  Doucette.  These  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
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endive  and  in  salad  mixing  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Do  not  put  on  the  dressing  until  ready  to  serve. 

Dandelion  Salads.  These  are  not  yet  popular  in  the 
United  States  but  the  peculiar  bitterness  is  relished  by  some 
people  and  is  said  to  be  most  healthful.  The  blanched 
leaves  only  are  fit  for  salad,  tied  up  and  treated  as  with 
endive.  Wash  carefully  and  serve  with  French  dressing. 

Dandelion  with  Beet.  Mix  a pint  of  white  dandelion 
leaves  with  two  fair  sized  boiled  beets  sliced  small  and  ser- 
ved with  French  dressing. 

Dandelion  a la  Contoise  is  dandelion  served  with  bacon 
dressing. 

Celery  Salads.  Celery  is  the  most  popular  and  abundant 
of  winter  salads  with  us  and  is  nowhere  found  in  such  per- 
fection as  in  the  United  States.  Its  own  delicious  flavor 
and  crispness  are  most  welcome  with  no  dressing  except  a 
little  fine  salt.  Exercise  care  to  see  that  the  celery  is  clean 
and  fresh  and  no  way  of  serving  it  will  be  more  liked  than 
this.  Do  not  crowd  the  stalks  into  a celery  glass  or  goblet 
but  serve  on  a flat  dish.  Split  the  heads  into  convenient 
sized  pieces  and  let  it  come  to  the  table  cold  and  dry. 

Plain  Celery  Salad.  Cut  clean  crisp  stalks  of  celery  into 
pieces  not  quite  an  inch  in  length,  unless  the  stalks  are 
small,  and  serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing  without  letting 
the  dressing  remain  on  it  long.  French  dressing  is  not  con- 
sidered as  good.  Always  have  the  salad  cold.  The  celery 
can  be  cut  into  narrow  straws  and  these  curled  by  putting 
them  into  ice  water.  They  should  be  two  or  three  inches 
long.  This  salad  does  not  require  garnishing  but  the  leaves 
of  the  white  plumed  kinds  are  attractive  when  arranged 
around  the  dish. 

Celery  and  Apple  Salad.  Have  three  cups  of  sliced  celery 
to  two  of  sliced  or  chopped  acid  apple.  Mix  with  mayon- 
naise and  serve  at  once  after  cutting  the  apples. 
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Celery  and  Radish  Salad.  Three-fourth  shredded  celery 
and  one-fourth  radishes  sliced  very  thin.  Dress  with  mayon- 
naise. Cover  the  top  with  part  of  the  sliced  radishes. 

Celery  and  Walnut  Salad.  Have  crisp  celery  cut  into 
small  pieces  with  one-third  the  quantity  of  the  meat  of  Eng- 
lish walnuts  broken  in  halves,  and  the  whole  well  dressed 
with  mayonnaise  and  garnished  with  lettuce  or  cresses. 

Waldorf  Salad.  Pare,  core  and  cut  into  small  squares  four 
large  tart  apples,  add  to  them  a quart  of  celery  that  has  been 
cut  into  half  inch  pieces  and  sprinkle  over  all  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  of  paprika  and  two  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Mix  to- 
gether with  a teacup  and  a half  full  of  good  stiff  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves. 

Spinach  Salad.  Spinach  is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly 
for  green  salads  other  things  having  taken  its  place,  but  it 
will  be  found  useful  to  increase  the  quantity  of  other  green 
salads  or  served  by  itself.  Gather  a quart  of  the  small 
freshly  grown  leaves  from  the  centres  of  the  plants  and 
serve  with  a French  dressing.  A little  onion,  a few  sorrel 
leaves  and  chopped  mint  or  chervil  will  be  pleasing  addi- 
tions. 

Cabbage  Salads.  These  are  among  the  oldest  forms  of 
salad  known  and  although  pretentious  people  affect  to  de- 
spise them,  sliced  cabbage  is  commonly  found  on  the  most 
elegant  and  well  appointed  tables.  Raw  cabbage  is  more 
healthful  than  cooked  cabbage.  There  is  a great  difference 
in  the  flavor  of  cabbages  and  for  salads,  care  should  be 
taken  to  choose  those  that  are  firm  and  solid  with  a sweet 
“nutty”  flavor.  Red  cabbage  is  preferred  by  the  Germans 
but  Americans  like  the  appearance  of  the  white  varieties 
best.  However,  a little  of  the  red  arranged  on  the  border 
or  mixed  with  the  white  gives  a pleasing  effect.  Cabbage 
is  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  winter  salads  in  Europe  and  by 
the  foreign  population  of  this  country,  but  is  more  satisfac- 
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tory  to  American  palates  dressed  by  itself  in  various  ways. 
As  a rule  cabbage  salad  requires  more  salt  than  most  other 
kinds. 

i Plain  Cabbage  Salads.  Shred  as  much  delicate  finely 
flavored  cabbage  as  is  wanted  and  dress  it  with  the  best  of 
olive  oil  and  a little  fine  salt  only,  tossing  it  about  until 

every  part  is  covered  with  a delicate  coating  of  oil.  As  an 

accompaniment  to  oysters  nothing  better  is  likely  to  be' 
wanted.  French  dressing  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  oil 
and  salt  If  desired. 

Plain  Cold  Slaw.  Slice  as  much  good  cabbage  as  is 

wanted  and  sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and  a little  sugar: 

toss  about  with  a salad  fork  until  the  condiments  are  evenly 
distributed  and  then  sprinkle  with  good  vinegar  and  toss 
again.  This  is  usually  served  on  little  plates,  or  piled  in 
the  centre  of  a platter  surrounded  by  fried  oysters  some  of 
each  going  to  each  guest. 

Cold  Slaw.  Shred  as  much  sweet  white  cabbage  as  is. 
wanted  or  chop  it  if  preferred,  scatter  a little  fine  salt  all 
through  it  and  mix  it  with  a dressing  made  of  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  a piece  of  butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg,  a tea- 
spoonful of  made  mustard,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  sugar 
and  a teacupful  of  vinegar.  Cook  in  a double  boiler  or  in 
a bowl  in  the  top  of  a kettle  until  it  becomes  like  a soft 
custard.  When  cold  half  a teacupful  of  cream  can  be  ad- 
ded but  it  is  good  without  it.  Pour  over  the  cabbage.  Mix 
well  and  put  in  a cold  place  until  ready  to  serve. 

Cabbage  with  Celery.  Fine  white  cabbage  sliced  thin 
with  celery  in  equal  quantities  and  served  with  mayonnaise 
or  French  dressing,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  improve- 
ment over  plain  celery. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Salad.  Two-thirds  cabbage  chop- 
ped or  shredded  fine  and  one-third  celery  cut  fine.  Salt  the 
cabbage  and  mix  with  olive  oil  until  all  is  covered  with  a 
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slight  coating  of  oil.  Make  a dressing  of  three  eggs  well 
beaten,  one  scant  teaspoonful  of  mustard  and  the  same  of 
salt,  a large  teaspoonful  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
and  one-half  cup  of  vinegar.  Mix  dressing  well  together 
and  heat  carefully  in  a double  boiler  or  over  a boiling  ket- 
tle stirring  all  the  time  and  adding  pepper  to  taste.  When 
it  boils  or  thickens  throw  over  the  cabbage  and  celery  and 
mix  all  together. 

Cabbage  and  Veal  Salad.  Have  equal  quantities  of  sliced 
white  cabbage  and  cold  roast  veal  free  from  gristle  or  brown 
parts  and  dress  with  mayonnaise,  or  better  still  with  the 
following.  One  teaspoonful  prepared  mustard,  one  of  salt 
and  one  of  sugar.  Mix  well  in  a cupful  of  warm  water 
and  stir  in  two  well-beaten  eggs  then  add  one-half  cupful 
of  oil,  melted  butter  or  sweet  cream.  Cook  in  a double 
boiler  or  over  hot  water  until  it  begins  to  thicken  then  take 
from  the  fire  and  stir  in  slowly  one-half  cupful  of  vinegar. 

Cabbage  with  Bacon  Dressing.  Shred  as  much  cab- 
bage as  wanted,  soak  for  half  an  hour  in  cold  water  with  a 
little  salt,  drain  dry  and  pour  over  it  a bacon  dressing. 
Hard  boiled  eggs  and  slices  of  beet  are  usually  served  as 
garnishings. 

Hot  Slaw.  Cover  shredded  cabbage  in  a sauce-pan  with 
salted  water,  and  boil  until  tender  but  not  until  it  loses 
shape.  Drain  in  a warm  place  and  pour  over  it  a hot  Ber- 
naise  sauce.  Good  with  steaks,  chops,  fritters  etc. 

Cabbage  Salad  or  Hot  Slaw.  Have  a small  head  of 
cabbage  or  half  a large  one,  finely  shredded.  Heat  sepa- 
rately a cupful  of  sweet  milk  and  half  a cupful  of  vinegar. 
When  the  vinegar  is  hot  stir  into  it  a tablespoonful  of  white 
sugar  and  one  of  butter,  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  of 
celery  essence  if  liked,  and  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  Cayenne  preferred.  Pour  over  the  cabbage  and  let 
all  get  hot  but  do  not  cook  long  enough  to  make  the  cab- 
bage flabby,  then  turn  into  a bowl  and  pour  over  it  the  hot 
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milk,  into  which  has  been  previously  stirred  two  well  beaten 
eggs  until  it  begins  to  harden.  Mix  well  and  quickly  with 
a wooden  or  silver  salad  fork,  cover  and  place  where  it  will 
cool  quickly  and  not  lose  its  crispness. 

Salad  of  Cabbage  Sprouts.  The  tender  sprouts  that  first 
start  from  the  stump  of  winter  cabbages  when  planted  out 
in  the  spring  or  under  glass,  makes  a most  refreshing  spring 
salad  when  other  salad  material  is  scarce.  Gather  them 
when  very  young  and  tender  and  dress  with  any  salad 
dressing  liked.  Young  mustard  leaves,  chives,  rareripes 
or  any  spring  salad  herbs  can  be  dressed  with  them. 

Cabbage  Palm  Salad.  The  centre  of  the  heads  of  many 
of  the  sabal  and  areca  palms  make  a very  good  salad,  but 
as  a whole  tree  has  to  be  destroyed  to  furnish  a small  edible 
portion  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  use  of  this  salad  will  not  be- 
come general.  Cut  the  tender  white  hearts  into  shreds  and 
serve  with  French  dressing.  Sprinkle  with  any  minced  salad 
herbs  whose  flavor  is  liked.  If  it  is  bitter  it  can  be  im- 
proved by  soaking  half  an  hour  in  salted  water  before  dress- 
ing. A bacon  sauce  can  be  used  in  camp  where  others  are 
not  to  be  had. 

Salad  of  Beet  Leaves.  The  seed  leaves  of  beets  that  are 
thinned  out  of  the  rows  in  early  spring  make  an  excellent 
salad  if  used  before  they  become  tough.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son while  the  beets  are  still  growing,  cut  as  many  as  are 
wanted  of  the  small  leaves  just  unfolding  from  the  centre  of 
the  plant,  and  serve  alone  or  with  other  things  in  any  of 
the  ways  in  which  lettuce  is  served.  Gather  the  centre 
leaves  early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  has  wilted  them 
using  either  garden  or  field  beets. 

Salad  of  Swiss  Chard.  Chard  is  a variety  of  beet  hav- 
ing large  suculent  stalks  to  the  leaves.  These  stalks  should 
be  cut  before  they  are  old  and  tough,  tied  in  a bundle  like 
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asparagus  and  trimmed  in  equal  lengths.  Boil  in  salted 
water  until  tender,  drain  and  serve  cold  with  French  dress- 
ing or  piquant  sauce  as  with  asparagus. 

Salad  of  Turnip  Tops.  It  is  well  to  know  that  the 
blanched  sprouts  of  the  large  French  or  Russian  turnips 
make  one  of  the  finest  of  winter  salads.  They  can  be 
raised  early  in  any  warm  dark  cellar  in  great  abundance 
but  I would  not  advise  their  cultivation  under  dwelling 
houses.  The  quicker  the  growth  of  the  plants  the  more 
crisp  and  delicate  they  are.  Pick  them  when  three  or  four 
inches  long  and  serve  with  French  dressing.  They  are  im- 
proved by  scalding  in  hot  water  for  a moment,  plunged  in 
ice  water  then  drained  and  dressed  as  before. 

English  Spring  Salad.  The  English  spring  salad  that  is 
so  often  spoken  of  is  only  the  early  cress  and  young  seed- 
leaf  mustard  mixed  with  radishes,  young  onions,  small  let- 
tuce or  any  early  salad  plants  in  season  using  French  or 
plain'  dressing. 

Pepper  Salads.  The  use  of  green  or  uncooked  peppers 
is  becoming  more  general  each  year  as  their  delightful  qual- 
ities are  better  known  and  new  ways  of  serving  them  are 
discovered.  Their  healthfulness  is  acknowledged  by  all  and 
when  once  their  use  becomes  familiar,  a dinner  is  considered 
incomplete  without  them  in  some  form.  Our  warm  sum- 
mers, even  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  enable  us  to 
grow  peppers  in  our  salad  gardens  and  to  enjoy  this  tropical 
treat  as  our  European  friends  can  never  hope  to.  There  are 
a great  number  of  varieties  of  peppers  some  of  them  as 
mild  as  lettuce,  others  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  blinding  to 
look  at.  Most  of  the  strong  and  fiery  qualities  of  a pepper 
are  in  the  seeds  and  veins  so  that  by  removing  these  parts 
almost  any  pepper  can  be  made  edible.  Peppers  are  always 
peeled  by  those  who  understand  best  how  to  use  them. 
Peeling  improves  their  flavor  wonderfully  and  with  a little 
practice  the  work  is  easily  done,  a small  sharp  and  pointed 
knife  being  the  only  tool  necessary. 
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Mexican  “ Snow  ” Salad.  Take  twelve  large  sweet  pep- 
pers wipe  them  carefully  and  broil  over  a slow  fire  only 
long  enough  to  blister  their  skins.  Then  carefully  peel  off 
the  outer  skin,  split  them  open  with  a sharp  knife,  take  out 
the  core,  seed  and  fleshy  veins,  without  breaking  the  outer 
walls  of  the  pepper,  wash  in  salted  water,  dry  and  fill  with 
sardines  mixed  with  lime  or  lemon  juice  and  mashed  with  a 
fork  after  the  skin  and  bones  have  been  removed.  Oysters, 
chicken  or  any  delicate  meat  carefully  seasoned  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  sardines.  Put  a little  of  the  filling  in  each 
pepper  and  arrange  them  on  a platter  or  flat  salad  dish  and 
pour  a French  dressing  over  them.  Have  ready  a “ snow,” 
made  by  taking  the  meat  from  a hundred  English  walnuts 
and  soaking  in  water  half  an  hour  to  loosen  the  dark  skin 
which  must  be  carefully  removed  or  it  will  give  a gray  color 
to  the  snow.  Grind  the  meat  very  fine  in  a stone  or  porce- 
lain lined  mortar  adding  a little  sweet  milk  to  moisten  it, 
then  with  a fork  beat  it  up  very  light  adding  powdered 
sugar  to  taste.  In  Mexico  it  is  made  quite  sweet.  Sprinkle 
this  over  the  peppers  making  it  look  as  much  like  snow  as 
possible  and  on  top  strew  half  a cupful  of  crimson  pome- 
granate grains.  Of  course  this  last  will  have  to  be  omitted 
when  pomegranates  cannot  be  obtained  but  it  adds  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  the  dish. 

Mexican  Pepper  Salad.  Broil  and  peel  twelve  large 
sweet  peppers  as  directed  in  the  preceding  recipe  : cut  them 
into  narrow  strips  lengthwise  and  lay  them  on  slices  of  raw 
tomatoes.  Cut  two  rarepipes  very  thin  (or  use  a few  drops 
of  onion  juice)  mix  with  salt,  oil  and  vinegar  as  in  French 
dressing,  and  add  a little  sage,  powdering  it  if  dry  or  if 
green  have  it  crushed  in  the  oil  some  time  before  using  and 
then  remove.  This  salad  is  very  delicate  when  eaten  with 
fresh  cream  cheese. 

Andalusian  Salad  ( Oaspaclio .)  This  is  a favorite  with 
Spanish  peasants  and  is  made  by  putting  a layer  of  stale 
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bread,  cut  in  small  slices,  in  the  bottom  of  a bowl  and 
sprinkling  plentifully  with  oil  and  a little  vinegar  and  then 
slicing  Spanish  or  other  mild  onions  over  it  with  tomatoes 
and  green  cucumbers  all  delicately  sliced  and  sprinkled  with 
salt  and  red  pepper.  Then  add  more  bread  and  plenty  of 
oil  with  the  various  vegetables  named  until  the  quantity  is 
sufficient.  Let  it  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a cool  place 
and  scatter  a large  handful  of  bread  crumbs  on  top  when 
ready  to  serve.  If  too  dry  moisten  with  more  oil  or  ice 
water. 

Pepper  Baskets.  Peel  carefully  large  sweet  bell,  or  Span- 
ish peppers,  removing  the  seed  and  core.  Fill  with  sardine 
or  any  good  fish  salad,  chopped  chicken  with  mayonnaise, 
shrimp,  lobster  or  any  similar  thing  preferred.  Stuff  with 
cucumber  to  serve  with  fish.  Have  very  cold  with  French 
dressing. 

Lamb’s  Lettuce,  Corn  Salad,  Fetticos,  Winter  Salad 
etc.,  are  all  names  of  the  same  plants  differing  occasionally 
in  small  particulars  of  growth  in  different  localities  but 
practically  the  same  in  salad  making.  Valuable  for  use  in 
the  winter  months.  Dress  with  French  dressing  in  the  same 
manner  as  lettuce  and  use  to  accompany  roast  meats,  salted 
fish  etc.  The  mild  flavor  combines  well  with  celery,  cresses, 
chives  or  other  herbs. 

Turnip  Salad.  It  takes  a Col.  Sellers  to  serve  a plain 
turnip  salad  and  I do  not  recommend  it  unless  under  stress 
of  circumstances.  Cold  boiled  turnips  will  be  found  a wel- 
come addition  to  nearly  all  mixed  vegetables,  and  Mace- 
doine salads,  while  small,  young,  tender  turnips  raw  are 
good  sliced  very  thin  in  a mixed  green  salad  with  a French 
dressing. 

Sorrel  Salad.  The  cultivated  sorrel  is  one  of  the  most 
generally  employed  herbs  in  France  but  is  not  yet  popular 
here.  It  is  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  addition  to  any 
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green  salad.  The  wild  variety  is  just  as  good  but  smaller 
and  the  young  and  tender  leaves  of  the  wild  oxalis  are  good 
sprinkled  in  salads.  Use  less  vinegar  when  either  sorrel  or 
oxalis  are  used.  Select  only  the  young  and  tender  leaves 
and  tear  them  apart  if  necessary  to  make  them  smaller. 

Radishes  in  Salads.  No.  1.  The  use  of  radishes  is  so 
familiar  to  all  that  no  directions  are  required.  Those  who 
like  them  agree  that  any  other  addition  than  a little  salt  is 
superfluous.  The  small  radishes  are  the  most  attractive  for 
a garnish  with  green  salads,  and  thinly  sliced  they  can  be 
introduced  with  almost  any  green  salad.  For  a salad  of 
radishes  scrape  the  red  skin  from  some  of  the  long  varieties 
and  cut  them  into  strips  using  French  dressing. 

Radish  Salad  No.  2.  Take  long  red  radishes  when  fresh 
and  crisp  and  carefully  scrape  off  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the 
outside  red  skin  or  the  salad  will  be  too  pungent.  Then 
with  a wooden  pestle  crush  the  radishes  by  laying  on  a 
table  and  striking  on  the  sides  until  they  are  broken  enough 
for  the  dressing  to  penetrate  readily.  Arrange  on  a bed  of 
lettuce  leaves  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  or  build  a three 
or  four  sided  pyramid  by  placing  them  as  a log  or  cob 
house  is  built.  Cover  with  French  dressing  and  sprinkle 
with  finely  minced  chives.  This  is  an  old  fashioned  French 
recipe  known  to  have  been  in  use  over  seventy-five  years. 

Radish  Salad  No.  3.  Another  radish  salad  but  little  known 
is  made  by  cutting  the  radishes  into  very  thin  slices  and 
soaking  them  in  cold  salted  water  to  flavor  and  render  them 
mild.  When  the  salad  is  wanted  dress  with  a French  dress- 
ing made  with  onion  juice,  or  mix  with  chopped  chives  or 
very  tender  spring  onions  delicately  sliced.  This  is  good  to 
serve  with  fish  in  place  of  cucumbers. 

Radish  Salad  No.  4.  Waldorf.  This  is  served  with  meat 
pies  or  hot  meats.  Four  large  tart  apples  are  pared,  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  mixed  immediately  with  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  of  paprika  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tarragon 
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vinegar.  Pour  over  the  whole  a large  cupful  of  mayon- 
naise dressing.  Serve  on  leaves  of  lettuce. 

Radish  Leaf  Salad.  When  the  rows  of  young  radishes 
are  being  thinned  a very  good  salad  can  be  made  from  the 
leaves  of  those  taken  out.  Serve  with  French  dressing  made 
with  a little  onion  juice,  or  sprinkled  with  minced  chives. 
Excellent  in  potato  salads. 

Parsnip  Salad.  A parsnip  salad  is  most  welcome  in  the 
North  during  the  spring  before  fresh  vegetables  can  be  ob- 
tained. Slice  cold  boiled  parsnips,  those  which  have  been 
in  the  open  ground  all  winter  being  best,  and  dress  with 
mayonnaise  or  French  dressing.  A few  green  leaves  of 
cresses  or  radishes  will  add  to  the  flavor. 

Salad  of  Salsify  or  Oyster  Plant.  Cut  the  boiled  roots 
into  little  round  slices  crosswise  and  while  still  hot  pour  over 
them  a little  Rhine  or  other  white  wine  and  allow  to  get 
cold.  They  can  then  be  served  alone  with  French  dressing 
or  mixed  with  endive,  chopped  beet  and  potato. 

Kohl=Rabi  Salad.  The  turnip  rooted  cabbage  is  boiled 
and  used  in  salads  in  the  same  way  as  potatoes,  carrots  etc. 

Mexican  Rare=ripe  Salad.  Boil  a dozen  large  rare-ripes 
(not  onions  as  a rule,  though  mild  or  Spanish  onions  may 
be  used  in  this  way)  in  salted  water  until  tender  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  break  apart.  When  cold,  open  carefully  with 
a knife  and  fold  back  the  leaves.  Put  each  one  in  a nest 
of  lettuce  leaves  and  then  put  in  the  centre  of  the  rare-ripe 
a teaspoonful  of  mayonnaise  dressing.  This  delicious  salad 
does  not  leave  the  unpleasant  after-effects  of  raw  rare-ripes. 

Mixed  Summer  Salad.  Almost  any  combination  of  green 
herbs,  blending  the  mild  and  strong  together  in  agreeable 
proportions,  treated  with  a good  dressing  and  served  cold 
and  crisp  will  be  enjoyed.  Try  two  or  three  heads  of  let- 
tuce, according  to  size,  a small  handful  of  green  mustard 
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leaves  and  one  of  water  cress,  five  tender  radishes  and  one 
cucumber  sliced  thin.  Make  a dressing  of  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  white  sugar,  one  of  salt  a little  pepper  and  six  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar.  Two  or  three  times  as  much  oil  is 
often  added  but  generally  a salad  of  mustard  or  cress  is 
preferred  without  oil.  Foreigners  like  cheese  and  bread  and 
butter  with  green  salads. 

TOriATO  SALADS. 

Salads  of  tomatoes  are  almost  endless  in  variety  being 
served  with  almost  any  salad  materials.  Some  of  these 
combinations  are  the  most  delicious  among  salads,  but  it  is 
a mistake  to  put  tomatoes  in  every  thing  simply  because 
they  are  well  liked. 

Plain  Tomato  Salad.  This  salad  is  acceptable  to  almost 
every  one  with  roasted  or  broiled  meats.  Always  peel  the 
tomatoes  if  possible.  If  the  tomatoes  are  smooth  and  fair  the 
work  is  easily  done  with  a small  bladed  sharp  knife  and  is 
still  easier  if  they  are  scalded  for  a moment  by  pouring 
boiling  hot  water  over  them  which  enables  one  to  easily  re- 
move the  skin.  A still  better  way  is  to  place  them  in  a 
wire  basket  and  plunge  in  boiling  water  for  a moment. 
After  peeling,  put  the  tomatoes  on  ice  and  when  cold  serve. 
It  increases  the  apparent  quantity  to  slice  them  but  when 
we  have  smooth  medium  sized  tomatoes,  solid  to  the  core, 
they  are  most  elegant  served  whole  with  a spoonful  of  may- 
onnaise or  French  dressing.  A red  tomato  on  a pale  leaf 
of  lettuce  looks  very  appetizing  and  is  a good  way  in  which 
to  serve  them. 

Simple  Tomato  Salads.  A salad  greatly  relished  by  many 
children,  and  older  people  as  well,  is  of  sliced  tomatoes 
sprinkled  liberally  with  sugar  and  a few  drops  of  vinegar. 
Tomatoes  with  sugar  and  cream  are  good  for  supper  or  tea 
if  the  cream  is  the  real  article  for  milk  will  not  answer  as  a 
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substitute.  Give  the  tomatoes  a very  slight  sprinkling  of 
salt  before  placing  on  the  table  but  put  the  cream  on,  at  the 
table,  just  before  eating. 

Tomato  and  Lettuce  Salad.  This  is  extremely  dainty,  and 
a good  way  to  serve  the  combination,  when  the  proportions 
of  tomatoes  are  limited,  is  to  arrange  the  lettuce  prettily  in 
a bowl  or  on  a platter  and  put  the  tomatoes  on  the  lettuce 
after  they  have  been  peeled  and  cut  into  convenient  size 
pieces  for  eating.  Just  before  serving  dress  with  mayon- 
naise or  French  dressing,  or  put  some  of  the  salad  on  a 
plate  and  pour  a ladleful  of  dressing  over  it  before  serving 
each  guest. 

Variations  of  these  plain  tomato  salads  are  made  by 
sprinkling  them  with  chopped  green  herbs,  chives,  tarragon, 
parsley,  coriander,  chicory,  cress,  dandelion,  pepper,  sage 
or  mint.  Perhaps  chives  and  tarragon  are  the  most  desir- 
able although  the  others  are  good.  Do  not  use  them  so  plen- 
tifully as  to  destroy  the  taste  of  the  tomato.  Flavored  vine- 
gar can  be  used  when  the  green  herbs  are  not  to  be  had  and 
a French  dressing  is  preferable  to  a mayonnaise  for  use  with 
them. 

Tomato  Salad  with  Cheese.  Arrange  the  tomatoes,  peel- 
ed and  sliced  in  a salad  bowl,  in  layers,  sprinkling  a lib- 
eral quantity  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  over  each  layer. 
Make  a dressing,  allowing  for  two  fair  sized  tomatoes  one 
tablespoonful  of  oil,  two  of  Rhine  wine,  a saltspoonful  of 
salt  and  pepper.  Mix  and  serve  cold,  sprinkling  a little 
grated  cheese  over  the  top. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes  or  Tomato  Baskets,  as  they  are  called 
are  attractive  served  as  tomato  salads  and  as  they  can  be 
prepared  before  hand  and  arranged  on  separate  plates  in 
the  pantry,  they  are  conveniently  served  to  large  companies. 
Place  a fresh  crisp  green  leaf  of  lettuce  on  each  plate  and 
put  the  tomato  on  that.  Choose  as  far  as  possible,  smooth, 
medium  sized  ripe  tomatoes  and  peel,  cutting  a small  piece 
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from  the  stem  end  removing  the  core  and  as  many  of  the 
seeds  as  desired.  Fill  with  any  of  the  following  mixtures 
and  put  on  ice.  When  about  to  serve  put  a spoonful  of 
mayonnaise  dressing  over  each  one,  or  better  still  pass  the 
dressing  in  a pretty  bowl  and  let  the  guest  help  themselves. 
These  are  the  various  mixtures  which  may  be  used. 

Sweetbreads  boiled,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with 
the  meat  of  nuts. 

Hard  boiled  eggs  mixed  with  lettuce  or  endive  cut  fine 

Celery  cut  fine  and  mixed  with  mayonnaise. 

Celery  and  chicken,  or  veal,  seasoned  to  taste. 

Cold  boiled  green  peas. 

Tender  string  beans  cut  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with 
French  dressing. 

Fresh  cucumbers  cut  thin  with,  or  without  onions. 

Shrimp  cut  up  and  mixed  with  mayonnaise. 

Lobster  and  crab  meat  cut  fine  and  mixed  with  mayon- 
naise. 

Boiled  beef  tongue  chopped  and  seasoned. 

Chopped  cresses  and  shaved  dried  or  jerked  beef. 

Salad  a la  riuellaire.  Peel  round,  even  sized  tomatoes, 
cut  out  the  inside  quite  deep.  Take  cucumbers  after  soaking 
well  in  cold  water,  pare  and  cut  into  dice,  add  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  inside  of  the  tomato,  season  with  salt, 
vinegar,  oil  and  chopped  parsley.  Mix  well  and  fill  the  to- 
matoes. Have  them  cold  and  when  ready  to  serve  put  on 
mayonnaise  dressing  and  garnish  with  lettuce. 

Spiced  Tomato  Salad.  Tomatoes  are  delicious  to  many 
served  by  removing  the  inside  and  mixing  with  equal  parts 
of  brown  sugar  and  dry  mustard,  a little  salt,  pepper  sauce 
or  plain  vinegar  according  to  taste.  The  seeds,  if  numer- 
ous, can  be  removed  by  passing  the  pulp  through  a sieve. 
Stir  the  mixture  into  a paste  and  refill  the  tomatoes. 

Tomato  Salad  with  Cream.  Rub  the  salad  bowl  with  gar- 
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lie  and  slice  fine,  ripe  peeled  tomatoes  into  the  bowl : sprink- 
le with  salt  and  paprika  and  let  them  stand  in  the  ice  chest 
until  very  cold  and  ready  to  serve.  Drain  the  water  from 
the  tomatoes  and  pour  over  them  rich  whipped  cream,  or 
pass  the  cream  to  each  guest.  This  is  an  excellent  salad  to 
serve  with  fried  or  broiled  chicken  as  a change  from  the 
usual  tomato  and  mayonnaise. 

Tomato  and  Beef  Salad.  Cut  into  slices  or  convenient 
sized  pieces  for  eating,  cold  boiled  or  braised  beef.  Let  the 
beef  marinate  or  soak  in  oil  or  vinegar,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper.  When  wanted  arrange  in  a salad  bowl  with 
cold,  peeled  ripe  tomatoes  (about  one-quarter  more  tomato 
than  beef)  sliced  or  cut  into  pieces.  Sprinkle,  as  you  put 
the  layers  in,  with  finely  cut  up  chives  and  chervil  and 
serve  with  French  dressing. 

Yellow  Tomatoes  are  excellent  for  salads  although  not 
popular.  They  may  be  used  in  any  of  the  ways  in  which 
red  ones  are  used  and  furnish  a pleasing  variety.  When 
red  cooked  tomatoes  have  been  served  at  a dinner  it  seems 
less  like  the  same  thing  to  have  a salad  of  yellow  tomatoes. 
The  small  yellow  egg  tomatoes  make  an  attractive  salad 
served  whole,  and  look  like  plums  in  a fruit  or  sweet 
salad.  Remove  the  skins  carefully  and  when  they  are  very 
cold  pile  on  a dish  like  fruit.  They  make  a good  garnish 
for  a red  tomato  salad.  Cream  also  harmonizes  well  in 
flavor  with  yellow  tomatoes. 

Tomato  and  Cress  Salad.  Take  four  to  six  ripe  red  to- 
matoes and  after  peeling,  slice  and  while  doing  so  remove 
and  save  the  seeds  and  soft  pulp  surrounding  them.  Pass 
this  pulp  through  a fine  sieve  to  remove  the  seeds,  and 
make  a dressing  by  mixing  with  it  the  yolks  of  two  hard 
boiled  eggs,  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  of  pepper  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  made  mustard,  if  mustard  is  liked.  Pick  over 
and  clean  carefully  the  watercress  and  dip  in  salted  vinegar, 
and  arrange  in  the  centre  of  a dish  with  the  tomato  rings 
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around  them.  Have  about  equal  quantities  of  tomatoes  and 
cress.  When  ready  to  serve  pour  the  dressing  over  and 
mix.  Lettuce  is  often  added  and  if  the  cresses  are  strong 
is  an  improvement.  Mayonnaise  dressing  is  sometimes  ad- 
ded when  serving. 

Salad  a la  May  Irwin.  Six  medium  sized  tomatoes  cut 
in  quarters,  two  or  three  cucumbers  cut  in  thick  slices,  one 
Spanish  onion,  three  green  peppers  and  two  large  sour  ap- 
ples are  chopped  up  together.  Make  a dressing  with  twice 
the  amount  of  oil  used  to  the  red  wine  vinegar,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  mustard,  one  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  one  of 
brown  sugar,  one  or  more  of  salt,  half  a one  of  red  pepper. 
Mix  all  well  together  in  a dish  or  bowl  rubbed  with  a 
crushed  clove  or  garlic,  turn  into  an  ornamented  salad  bowl 
and  put  on  ice.  Serve  with  it  Roquefort  cheese  and  guava 
jelly. 

Cucumber  Salads.  The  sooner  cucumbers  are  served 
after  being  picked  from  the  vines  the  more  crisp  and  health- 
ful they  are.  If  they  must  be  kept  some  time  before  serv- 
ing, put  the  stem  end  in  water  or  throw  the  whole  vegetable 
into  ice  water.  Do  not  slice  them  into  water  as  that  makes 
them  tough  and  indigestible.  Place  the  cucumber  on  ice 
before  preparing.  Cut  off  the  bitter  ends  and  slice  very 
thinly  with  a sharp  knife  and  serve  with  a French  dressing. 
If  a little  onion  flavor  is  wanted  add  a few  drops  of  onion 
juice  to  the  dressing,  or  rub  the  dish  with  garlic  before 
mixing  the  salad.  If  a cucumber  and  onion  salad  is  wanted 
slice  fresh  young  onions  very  thin  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  thin  sliced  cucumbers  and  dress  with  salt,  pepper,  vine- 
gar and  oil.  The  oil  may  be  omitted  if  the  taste  is  not  rel- 
ished. Chives  cut  fine  are  also  good  with  cucumbers  while 
cress  and  cucumbers  make  a good  combination. 

Cucumber  and  Pepper  Salad.  Peel  and  remove  the  seeds 
from  two  sweet  Spanish  peppers,  shave  into  slivers  and  mix 
with  two  medium  sized  cucumbers  peeled,  cut  into  thin 
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slices,  and  sprinkled  with  salt.  A few  minced  chives  or 
tarragon  leaves  are  an  improvement.  Use  a French  dress- 
ing to  which  mustard  can  be  added  if  wanted. 

Cucumber  Boats  or  stuffed  cucumbers  are  made  by  peel- 
ing the  cucumbers  and  cutting  them  in  two  lengthwise  and 
then  scraping  out  the  seeds.  Put  the  pieces  on  ice  and 
when  the  salad  is  wanted  fill  with  any  good  salad  mixture 
and  mayonnaise  dressing.  A good  filling  is  made  with 
chopped  tomatoes,  celery,  a few  drops  of  onion  juice  and 
mayonnaise  dressing.  Medium  sized  cucumbers  are  best  to 
use.  Arrange  on  lettuce  leaves  and  if  the  cucumbers  are 
large,  the  pieces  may  be  cut  in  two  when  served.  Thin 
slices  of  radishes  with  the  red  skin  left  on  makes  a pretty 
garnish. 

Cucumber  and  Tomato  Salad.  Peel  and  slice  cucumbers 
and  tomatoes  and  arrange  in  alternate  layers.  Use  French 
or  mayonnaise  dressing  as  preferred.  In  serving  to  a num- 
ber of  guests  both  dressings  may  be  had  and  passed  to  the 
guests  for  their  preference. 

Cucumbers  with  Fish.  A change  from  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  sliced  cucumbers  when  served  as  an  accompaniment 
to  fish,  is  to  cut  them  in  two  lengthwise,  and  then,  placing 
them  flat  side  down  on  a dish,  cut  into  thin  slices  without 
destroying  the  shape.  Serve  with  French  dressing. 

Crummock  or  Skirret  Salad.  Skirret  is  a vegetable  root 
not  much  grown  in  this  country : it  resembles  a small 
divided  parsnip  in  appearance  and  flavor,  but  is  considered 
more  delicate  for  salads.  Serve  with  French  dressing  as  in 
boiled  parsnip  salad,  or  boil  and  when  cold  slice  and  mix 
with  equal  quantities  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  and  crisp  celery 
and  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Pickled  Walnut  Salad.  Put  a layer  of  cold  boiled  pota- 
toes sliced  in  a salad  bowl  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
On  these  place  a layer  of  pickled  walnuts  sliced  as  thinly 
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as  possible,  a very  small  quantity  of  finely  chopped  chives 
or  onions,  oil,  vinegar  and  a slight  dust  of  sage : alternate 
the  layers  with  the  dressing  until  you  have  a sufficient  quanti- 
ty, having  the  top  layer  of  the  pickled  walnuts.  On  top  of 
the  salad  place  points  of  fresh  cream  cheese. 

Salad  of  Small  Squashes.  Small  green  squashes  or 
pumpkins  make  most  delicious  salads.  Select  them  from  the 
size  of  a horsechestnut  to  that  of  an  egg,  never  larger.  Boil 
quickly  without  paring,  in  salted  water  in  which  there  has 
been  one-eighth  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved,  to  preserve 
their  color.  When  cold,  quarter  or  slice  them,  dress  with 
plain  dressing,  salt,  oil  and  vinegar,  and  a dash  of  powder- 
ed sage,  if  liked.  This  is  one  of  the  best  salads  I know  of, 
and  is  especially  good  early  in  the  fall,  when  the  vines  are 
loaded  with  small  squashes  that  will  not  ripen  before  frost 
and  which  usually  go  to  waste. 

Pot=Cheese  Salad.  Mix  the  cheese  with  mayonnaise 
dressing,  to  a cream,  and  when  very  cold  place  a teaspoon- 
ful of  it  on  a plateful  of  lettuce  leaves  for  each  guest.  If 
the  cheese  is  dry  it  can  be  mixed  with  cream  or  butter  and 
served  with  boiled  dressing  or  mayonnaise  separately  on 
leaves  of  lettuce. 

Onion  Salad.  The  flavor  of  all  the  onion  family  is  so 
pronounced  that  while  a suggestion  of  it  is  valuable  in 
nearly  all  salads,  when  used  by  themselves  the  flavor  can 
only  be  subdued  by  the  addition  of  seasonings.  Slice  tender 
young  onions,  rareripes,  potato  onions  or  any  kind  at  hand 
into  thin  delicate  slices.  Season  with  salt,  vinegar  and  red 
or  black  pepper.  A French  dressing  is  often  used  but  most 
people  consider  the  oil  no  improvement.  Keep  away  from 
other  people  who  have  not  also  eaten  of  the  onion.  Toasted 
crackers  are  good  with  this  salad. 

Mild  Onion  Salad.  Cut  the  onions  into  rounds  and  pour 
scalding  water  over  them  allowing  them  to  stand  from  three 
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to  five  minutes  only,  then  drain  and  cool.  Place  in  a dish 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt  and  cover  with  vinegar. 

Salad  of  Stachys  or  Japanese  Artichokes.  These  are 
small  tubers  with  a delicate  flavor  all  their  own.  They  are 
in  no  way  like  an  artichoke.  Boil  in  salted  water  five  or 
ten  minutes,  cut  in  two  and  serve  cold  with  French  dress- 
ing. They  may  also  be  mixed  in  other  vegetable  salads, 
sliced  raw,  or  used  for  garnishing. 

Egg  Plant  Salad.  Boil  the  egg  plant  and  when  cold  peel 
and  cut  into  inch  pieces  adding  salt,  but  no  pepper,  lemon 
juice  and  oil  in  the  proportion  of  one  tablespoonful  of 
oil  to  the  juice  from  a lemon  of  medium  size.  This  is  good 
to  accompany  cold  meats  or  roasted  or  broiled  fowls. 
Chopped  chervil  or  other  herbs  can  be  sprinkled  over  it  but 
do  not  destroy  its  natural  delicate  piquancy  by  too  high 
seasoning. 

Fern  Salad.  The  undeveloped  fronds  or  leaves  of  the 
larger  varieties  of  wild  ferns,  just  befoi’e  they  push  up  from 
the  ground  in  the  spring,  can  be  made  into  a delicate  salad. 
Wash  carefully  and  boil  five  or  six  minutes,  then  throw  into 
ice  water,  drain  and  serve  with  a Remoulade  or  some  other 
mild  dressing.  A few  of  these  fern  leaves  may  be  used  as  a 
garnish  for  other  salads. 

Carrot  Salad.  This  is  a very  bright  and  pretty  salad 
good  with  cold  beef  or  mutton  which  can  be  sliced  and  put 
into  the  bottom  of  the  dish  or  served  separately.  Wipe 
very  young  tender  carrots  and  boil  in  a little  water,  until 
tender.  Sometimes  sugar  is  added  to  the  water  or  sprinkled 
over  the  hot  sliced  carrots.  Cut  into  narrow  strips  length- 
wise, or  the  carrots  may  be  sliced  raw  with  a fancy  vegetable 
cutter,  which  will  make  them  more  ornamental.  Sprinkle 
with  chervil,  tarragon,  cress  or  any  herb  fancied,  minced, 
and  dress  with  a French  dressing.  Have  the  salad  cold.  If 
old  carrots  have  to  be  used,  only  the  red  outside  parts  can  be 
utilized. 
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Borecole  Salad.  This  vegetable,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Kale,  is  much  used  by  foreigners  who  make  a salad 
of  it  by  selecting  the  young  tender  leaves  and  mix  with 
about  one-third  the  quantity  of  young  sorrel  leaves,  chives 
chopped  or  any  other  herb  liked.  Serve  with  French  dress- 
ing. This  salad  is  nice  with  head  cheese,  cold  ham  or  hard 
boiled  eggs. 

Asparagus  Salad.  Opinions  differ  as  to  which  is  best  the 
i blanched  or  green  asparagus  but  both  are  good  for  salad 
making  if  they  are  fresh.  No  asparagus  is  equal  to  that 
freshly  cut  from  the  garden,  boiled  early  in  the  morning  and 
put  on  ice  until  wanted.  Scrape  and  clean  the  stalks  and 
tie  in  convenient  bundles:  if  not  ready  to  boil  stand  them 
in  cold  water.  When  ready  stand  in  salted  water  having 
the  water  come  just  below  the  heads  which  will  prevent 
them  boiling  to  pieces : then  steam  in  a covered  kettle  cook- 
ing the  tender  parts  while  the  stem  ends  are  boiling.  Boil 
until  tender,  fifteen  minutes  to  a half  hour  according  to  age. 
Drain  and  put  on  ice.  When  wanted  arrange  prettily  on  a 
flat  dish  with  the  heads  all  one  way  and  serve  with  sepa- 
rate plates  of  French  dressing  or  vinaigrette  sauce  into 
which  each  stalk  can  be  dipped  before  it  is  eaten.  This  is 
good  by  itself  or  with  any  cold  meat,  especially  lamb  or 
chicken. 

Asparagus  a la  Vinaigrette.  Boil  the  asparagus  until 
tender  but  not  longer  or  it  will  injure  the  flavor.  Have 
ready  a French  dressing  made  with  plenty  of  onion  juice, 
a little  extra  pepper  and  a teaspoonful  of  French  mustard. 
Pour  over  the  asparagus  while  hot,  cover  and  cool.  Keep 
on  ice  and  when  ready  to  serve  drain  from  the  dressing  and 
arrange  on  a flat  dish.  A little  Remoulade  sauce  can  be 
served  with  it  if  anything  additional  is  wanted. 

Salad  of  Asparagus  Tips.  Often  when  the  stalks  are  too 
old  for  use  there  are  plenty  of  green  tips  to  the  asparagus 
which  are  available  for  a most  delicious  salad.  Boil  in  a little 
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salted  water  until  tender  and  then  drain.  An  onion  sliced 
in  the  water  helps  the  flavor.  When  cold  arrange  in  a salad 
bowl  with  torn  lettuce  and  serve  with  French  dressing  or 
mayonnaise  dressing.  New  potatoes  or  cauliflower  in  about 
equal  proportions  are  good  to  mix  with  the  asparagus  in 
salad.  Hard  boiled  eggs  and  capers  are  good  garnishes. 

Asparagus  Salad  with  Cray=fish.  Cut  the  tender  parts  of 
cold  boiled  asparagus  into  pieces  of  equal  size  and  mix  with 
about  one-third  the  quantity  of  pared  crayfish  tails,  season- 
ing with  salt  and  a very  little  Cayenne  pepper.  Make  a 
dressing  by  rubbing  to  a cream  the  yolks  of  six  hard  boiled 
eggs  with  a little  oil,  and  then  thinning  with  vinegar  and 
pouring  over  the  asparagus  and  crayfish. 

Salad  of  French  Artichokes.  The  French  artichoke  is 
easily  raised  in  many  sections  of  our  country  and  its  deli- 
cate flavor  is  much  appreciated  by  those  who  have  acquired 
a taste  for  them  but  they  have  never  become  popular.  Most 
of  these  found  in  the  northern  markets  are  brought  from 
France  and  command  fancy  prices,  although  not  so  delicate 
in  flavor  as  those  grown  in  the  southern  sections  of  our  own 
country.  Pare  off  the  stems,  trim  away  the  coarse  lower 
leaves  and  boil  in  salted  water  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
minutes  or  until  the  bottoms  are  tender.  Frenchmen  love  to 
pull  them  to  pieces  while  hot,  dipping  the  pieces  into  dress- 
ing and  eating  them  at  once,  but  I fancy  Americans  will 
like  them  better  if  prepared  by  letting  them  cool  and  then 
removing  the  choke,  and  cutting  the  bottom  or  edible  por- 
tion into  strips,  also  removing  the  tender  white  lower  tips 
of  the  bud  leaves  and  putting  them  into  the  salad  bowl 
with  a head  of  bleached  chicory,  endive  or  lettuce  and  mixed 
with  a French  dressing.  Allow  four  artichoke  globes  to  one 
head  of  chicory.  Cold  boiled  tongue  or  ham  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  salad.  Frequently  the  boiled  flower  buds 
are  cut  in  two  and  the  dressing  is  poured  over  them,  but  it 
is  an  awkward  thing  to  separate  the  hard  and  edible  portions 
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at  the  table.  The  tender  bottoms  of  the  young  artichoke 
flowers  are  made  into  a salad  by  cutting  into  thin  strips 
when  raw  mixing  with  sliced  cucumbers,  three  artichokes 
i to  one  cucumber,  and  dressing  with  French  dressing  made 
with  onion  juice.  Place  the  boiled  artichokes  upside  down 
to  drain. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  Salad.  Wash  and  scrape  the  arti- 
choke tubers  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes:  slice  and  while 
hot  pour  over  them  a French  dressing  made  with  onion 
juice.  When  cold  mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good  let- 
tuce, add  more  dressing  if  the  first  is  all  absorbed,  any 
minced  flavoring  herbs  you  like,  and  serve. 


STRING  BEAN  SALADS. 

Salads  from  string  beans  if  well  made  are  most  delicious 
but  if  the  beans  are  tough,  stringy  or  stale  the  result  will  be 
an  abomination.  The  several  ways  of  preparing  salads  from 
string  beans,  here  given,  are  recognized  as  superior  to  other 
methods. 

Number  1.  String  the  beans  and  boil  several  hours  in 
salted  water,  drain,  cool  and  put  on  ice.  Arrange  on  a 
dish  in  a pile  with  the  ends  all  the  same  way  and  serve 
with  French  or  mayonnaise  dressing.  Do  not  break  the 
beans  but  keep  them  whole  if  possible.  A pinch  of  cooking 
soda  thrown  into  the  water  will  keep  the  beans  the  green 
color. 

Number  2.  String  a quart  of  beans,  boil  until  tender  in 
salted  water  with  a large  onion  sliced  and  a bunch  of  par- 
sley, drain  and  cool.  Serve  very  cold  with  French  dressing 
and  any  minced  salad  herb  sprinkled  on  top. 

Number  3.  Boil  a quart  of  string  beans  in  salted  water 
until  tender,  cool  and  cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long. 
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Put  in  a salad  bowl  with  a tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley, 
six  shredded  olives  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  tomato  catsup. 
Serve  with  French  dressing. 

Number  4.  Cut  the  beans  into  four  pieces,  put  in  a sauce 
pan  with  cold  water  and  when  they  come  to  a hard  boil  the 
beans  will  be  cooked  if  young  and  tender  as  they  should  be. 
An  onion  may  be  sliced  and  boiled  with  them  and  then  ar- 
ranged on  a dish  and  served  with  the  beans. 

Number  5.  Take  equal  quantities  of  cold  boiled  potatoes 
cut  into  small  pieces,  string  beans  and  fresh  endive.  Rub 
the  bottom  of  a salad  bowl  with  garlic  or  half  a raw  onion 
and  mix  with  a French  dressing.  Chopped  chervil  or  other 
salad  herbs  will  be  an  improvement. 

Number  6.  White  wax  beans  make  a pretty  salad  and 
can  be  arranged  to  contrast  with  the  green  beans,  or  one  can 
be  used  to  garnish  the  other.  Boil  until  tender,  carefully 
remove  any  dark  or  discolored  portions  and  serve  with  white 
mayonnaise  dressing. 

Number  7.  With  a sharp  knife  shred  the  string  beans 
into  narrow  strawlike  pieces,  either  before  or  after  boiling, 
and  then  dress  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  above.  The 
shredded  beans  can  be  dressed  with  a French  dressing  some- 
time before  using  and  used  to  garnish  any  other  salad  served 
with  mayonnaise  dressing.  Or,  string  the  beans  and  then 
boil  them  whole  and,  when  tender  and  cold,  slice  them 
lengthwise  cutting  each  into  four  long  pieces  and  then  serve 
by  themselves  or  mix  in  other  salads.  A small  pile  of  the 
shredded  beans  look  well  arranged  on  a leaf  of  lettuce. 

Number  8.  Boil  string  beans  until  very  tender,  drain  and 
while  hot  dress  with  onion  juice,  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt. 
When  cold  add  oil  or  melted  butter,  carefully  tossing  them 
about  so  a little  oil  will  cover  each  portion  without  the  beans 
being  broken. 
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Salad  of  String  Peas.  Pea  pods  can  be  boiled  and  served 
in  any  of  the  ways  string  beans  are  served.  Take  perfectly 
tender,  young  pea  pods  about  an  inch  long,  and  serve  with 
French  dressing.  Cresses  or  chervil  are  good  to  mix  with 
them  as  are  also  sliced  tomatoes. 

POTATO  SALADS. 

Potato  salads  are  considered  native  to  the  Fatherland  and 
have  long  been  a favorite  dish  in  the  various  forms  served. 
A generation  ago  cold  potatoes  were  considered  unwhole- 
some in  this  country  but  now  cold  potato  salad  is  common 
in  all  sections,  while  the  hot  salads  of  potatoes  are  not  pop- 
ular. New  potatoes  are  by  far  the  best  to  use  and  the  salad 
is  best  in  early  summer  when  such  potatoes  are  in  perfect- 
tion.  Mealy  potatoes  are  not  good  in  salads.  In  Germany, 
special  varieties  are  raised  for  their  good  qualities  in  salad 
making.  The  potatoes  are  considered  best  if  boiled  in  their 
skins,  peeled  and  sliced  while  hot,  although  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  makes  any  difference  about  slicing  them  hot  or  cold. 
Some  salad  makers  insist  that  the  dressing  used  shall  be 
poured  over  the  potatoes  while  they  are  hot,  but  popular 
taste  is  satisfied  if  they  are  allowed  to  cool  first.  The  best 
and  most  popular  way  is  to  cut  the  potatoes  into  slices  a 
quarter  or  three-eights  of  an  inch  thick : if  cut  too  thin  the 
pieces  break  and  do  not  look  attractive.  When  cut  into 
balls  with  a potato  scoop  they  are  most  inviting  and  when 
served  as  an  accompaniment  to  some  other  dish,  on  a leaf 
of  lettuce,  they  are  especially  attractive.  Potatoes  absorb  a 
great  quantity  of  dressing  and  usually  a larger  proportion 
of  vinegar  is  acceptable  than  with  green  salads.  All  pota- 
to salads  can  stand  for  some  time  after  being  mixed,  with- 
out injury. 

Plain  Potato  Salad.  This  is  the  usual  popular  potato 
salad  and  is  good  with  any  cold  meat  or  sandwiches  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  Slice  cold  boiled  potatoes  into  a bowl 
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in  layers  with  onions  sliced  very  thin,  or  minced  very  fine, 
allowing  one  onion  to  six  or  eight  potatoes.  Dress  with  a 
liberal  quantity  of  French  dressing.  This  salad  is  more  del- 
icate if  onion  juice  is  used  instead  of  the  minced  onion  in 
somewhat  more  liberal  quantity  than  with  a green  salad. 
Sprinkle  with  chopped  chervil,  tarragon,  parsley  etc. 

Potato  Salad  a la  Philadelphia.  Spread  slices  of  cold 
boiled  potato  on  a flat  dish  and  sprinkle  them  with  vinegar 
and  salt:  pour  over  them  a mayonnaise  dressing  and  spot 
the  dressing  with  black  pepper.  Garnish  with  lettuce  or 
celery  tops. 

Potato  Salad,  Prince.  Cut  a quart  of  cold  boiled  potatoes 
fine  and  mince  one  quarter  as  much  pickled  cauliflower  or 
cucumbers.  Heat  to  the  boiling  point  but  do  not  cook  long, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  one 
tablespoonful  made  mustard,  one  tablespoonful  of  celery  salt 
and  four  of  vinegar.  Pour  hot  over  the  potatoes  and  pickle. 
Toss  lightly  and  serve  when  very  cold. 

Potato  Salad  with  Mushrooms.  Slice  cold  boiled  pota- 
toes in  a dish  and  cover  with  fresh  mushrooms,  stewed  and 
minced,  using  also  the  liquor  in  which  they  are  stewed. 
The  liquid  from  minced  pickles,  chow-chow,  or  sweet  pick- 
les may  be  used  if  preferred  to  the  mushrooms.  The  pota- 
toes will  be  greatly  improved  by  dropping  a little  oil  on 
each  piece  and  letting  it  be  absorbed  before  putting  on  the 
other  seasoning.  Let  it  stand  in  a cold  place  before  serv- 
ing. 

Potato  Salad  with  Egg.  To  a pint  of  chopped  or  sliced 
potatoes  add  half  a cup  of  chopped  cabbage  and  celery,  a 
little  minced  pickle  and  parsley  and  a hard  boiled  egg. 
Serve  with  boiled  dressing. 

Potato  Salad  and  Beets.  Slice  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  a 
bowl  sprinkling  each  one  with  Worcestershire  sauce  and  the 
red  vinegar  that  has  been  on  boiled  beets,  in  equal  quan- 
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tities,  to  which  a little  onion  juice  has  been  added.  Let  it 
stand  for  some  time  in  a cold  place  before  serving.  Garnish 
with  pickled  red  beets,  or  mix  the  beets  with  the  salad. 

Hot  Potato  Salad.  Cut  enough  breakfast  bacon  into 
small  bits  to  fill  a teacup,  fry  a light  brown  and  remove: 
stir  into  the  fat  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  pour 
over  six  or  seven  large  potatoes  that  have  been  sliced  and 
mixed  with  three  large  onions  minced  fine,  all  hot.  Eat 
while  hot. 

Potato  Salad  with  Herbs.  Slice  cold  boiled  potatoes  and 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  a little  oil.  Then  pour  over  them 
enough  claret  or  other  acid  red  wine  to  moisten  them.  Then 
mix  with  chopped  endive  or  lettuce  and  sprinkle  well  with 
chervil  and  add  tarragon  or  any  other  herb  that  is  liked. 

Potato  Salad  with  Peppers  and  Olives.  Arrange  cold 
boiled  potatoes  in  a flat  dish  into  slices  or  cubes.  Over  them 
place  a layer  of  shredded  sweet  peppers  and  another  layer  of 
olives.  Serve  with  French  dressing. 

Potato  Salad  a la  Ohio.  Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  into 
even  slices  and  sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley  and  tender 
onion  in  small  quantities  minced  very  fine.  Salt  to  suit 
the  taste.  Make  a dressing  with  two-thirds  of  a teacupful 
of  medium  strength  vinegar,  two  whole  eggs  well  beaten, 
one  and  a half  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  half  a saltspoonful 
of  Cayenne  pepper,  a saltspoonful  of  salt  and  one-third  cup- 
ful of  butter.  Put  the  dressing  on  to  cook  in  a boiler  or 
bowl  in  hot  water ; when  it  boils  or  thickens  take  from  the 
fire  and,  when  cold,  stir  in  one  cup  of  cream.  Then  add  all 
to  the  potato.  It  is  well  to  prepare  the  dressing  first  and 
have  it  ready. 

Macedoine  Salads.  This  name  is  given  to  nearly  all 
mixtures  of  cold  boiled  vegetables  which,  naturally,  are  of 
all  degrees  of  merit.  It  is  a common  way  of  utilizing  cold 
boiled  vegetables  that  have  been  left  over  from  a meal. 
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The  effort  is  often  regarded  as  a great  success  but  a really 
good  salad  cannot  be  made  of  vegetables  that  are  boiled  to- 
gether. The  charm  of  these  salads  consists  of  the  different 
flavors  being  kept  quite  distinct.  They  can  be  arranged  in 
a most  inviting  manner,  the  different  colored  vegetables  in 
rings  or  sections,  and  garnished  with  green  leaves  or  flowers, 
the  dressing  being  placed  in  the  centre  or  poured  around  the 
edge,  the  whole  to  be  lightly  mixed  together  just  before 
serving.  Sometimes  the  different  vegetables  are  all  cut  in 
the  same  shape,  variety  being  given  by  color  alone.  The 
shapes  may,  however,  be  varied  if  desired,  cubes,  strips, 
slices,  triangles  and  balls  all  being  easily  made  and  fancy 
shapes  formed  with  any  vegetable  cutter.  These  mixed 
salads  are  acceptable  when  salad  greens  are  difficult  to  get 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  prepared  and  kept  on  ice 
for  some  time  before  wanted.  Nearly  every  vegetable  that 
can  be  boiled  and  retain  its  shape  can  be  utilized  in  these 
salads:  green  peas,  string  and  flageolet  beans,  cauliflower, 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  celery  roots,  asparagus 
being  among  the  number.  The  vegetables  are  quickly 
boiled  if  cut  into  small  pieces  before  cooking  but  it  injures 
the  color  and  flavor  of  many  of  them.  When  time  permits 
it  is  better  to  cook  them  whole  and  cut  after  they  are  cold. 
When  new  beets  and  young  carrots  are  in  season  these 
salads  are  at  their  best. 

Number  1.  Boil  separately  in  salted  water  beets,  yellow 
and  white  turnips  and  carrots.  Arrange  in  a dish  according 
to  fancy,  sprinkle  with  chopped  pickle,  garnish  with  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  serve  with  a French  dressing. 

Number  2.  Take  cold  boiled  vegetables,  cutting  the 
large  ones  in  small  pieces.  If  not  already  salt  enough 
sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them.  Arrange  lettuce  leaves  like 
cups  and  place  a portion  of  the  prepared  vegetables  in  the 
centre.  Cover  with  mayonnaise  dressing  and  serve. 

Number  3.  Have  young  carrots,  new  beets,  new  pota- 
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toes  and  young  turnips  boiled  in  separate  salted  waters. 
Have  twice  as  much  beet  as  any  other  vegetable,  sprinkle 
them  liberally  with  good  vinegar.  If  the  carrots  are  not 
naturally  sweet,  a little  sugar  or  boiling  in  sweetened  water 
will  improve  them.  The  turnips  require  more  salt  than  the 
other  vegetables.  Arrange  attractively  on  a flat  dish  keep- 
ing each  vegetable  separate.  Garnish  with  whole  boiled  or 
shredded  string  beans,  pieces  of  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts, 
asparagus  tips,  green  peas  or  any  of  the  vegetables  cut  into 
fancy  shapes.  Keep  very  cold,  toss  together  just  before 
helping  and  serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Macedoine  with  Cream.  Arrange  the  boiled  and  cut 
vegetables  in  the  centre  of  a suitable  dish  and  sprinkle  with 
tarragon  or  any  vinegar  preferred.  Just  before  sending  to 
table  pour  a border  of  rich  cream  around  the  vegetables 
and  mix  all  together  before  helping.  Green  peas,  new  beets, 
potatoes,  beans  etc.,  are  better  with  cream  than  cabbage 
and  cauliflower. 

Bean  Salad.  Cold  boiled  or  baked  beans  will  usually 
be  found  acceptable  served  with  any  good  salad  dressing. 
They  can  be  mixed  with  cold  potatoes  and  onions.  The 
common  white  beans  are  liked  served  with  a dressing  made 
of  salt,  pepper,  a tablespoonful  of  oil,  one  of  French  mus- 
tard and  two  of  thick  cream.  Chopped  pickles  or  small 
ones  whole  are  a good  garnish  for  beans. 

Stuffed  Beet  Salad.  Stuffed  beets  are  prepared  like 
tomato  baskets.  Boil  fresh  red  beets  until  tender,  take  off 
the  skin  while  hot,  cut  off  the  tops  and  scoop  out  the  inside 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  outer  walls.  Cut  a small 
piece  off  the  bottom  so  they  will  stand  upright  and  when 
very  cold  fill  with  any  of  the  following  mixtures,  or  any 
good  salad  mixture.  Chopped  celery  mixed  with  mayon- 
naise. Cucumber  salad,  French  dressing.  Asparagus  tips, 
French  dressing.  Soak  the  beets  in  water  and  fill  with  po- 
tato salad. 
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Select  beets  of  uniform  size  to  serve  at  one  time,  not  too 
large,  and  place  each  on  a leaf  of  lettuce. 

Cauliflower  Salad.  When  cauliflower  is  properly  prepared 
it  makes  one  of  the  best  of  salads  but  if  coarse  or  tough  is 
unfit  to  eat.  Take  a head  of  cauliflower  white  and  fresh 
from  the  garden  and  soak  for  an  hour  in  salt  and  water,  to 
which  some  vinegar  has  been  added,  to  remove  any  insects 
that  may  be  hidden  in  it.  Then,  head  downward,  boil  slow- 
ly and  carefully  until  tender  but  do  not  boil  to  pieces.  Put 
a little  salt  in  the  water  with  sliced  onions  if  it  is  to  be 
served  with  mayonnaise.  If  the  white  head  can  be  kept 
whole  and  stood  in  a dish  surrounded  by  lettuce  leaves  it 
will  make  a most  attractive  dish.  If  the  cauliflower  is  ten- 
der and  fresh  it  can  easily  be  helped  with  a sharp  spoon,  a 
portion  of  the  curd-like  head  being  put  upon  each  plate  and 
passed  with  French  dressing  or  sauce  tartare.  If  mayon- 
naise is  used  it  is  well  to  sprinkle  it  with  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice  and  let  it  stand  awhile.  When  the  head  is  broken  up 
it  can  be  arranged  in  a pile  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  and 
surrounded  by  a border  of  cold  boiled  vegetables,  sliced  or 
trimmed  into  fancy  shapes,  beets,  carrots,  rings  of  okra, 
string  beans  etc.,  being  used.  The  dressing  is  then  poured 
over  it  and  it  is  then  sprinkled  with  mixed  fine  herbs,  cher- 
vil, tarragon,  mint  or  any  other  preferred. 

Broccoli  Salad.  This  plant  is  so  like  the  cauliflower  that 
it  is  best  served  in  the  same  way.  Bacon  dressing  is  liked 
with  it  by  some. 

Beet  Salads.  Boiled  or  baked  beet-root  is  used  in  com- 
bination with  nearly  every  other  vegetable  in  the  formation 
of  salads.  When  used  as  a garnish  or  in  winter  salads  it  is 
customary  to  pickle  the  slices  by  letting  them  stand  in  vin- 
egar, but  the  delicate  flavor  of  young  sweets  beets  is  in- 
jured by  much  vinegar.  Chopped  coriander  leaves  harmon- 
ize in  flavor, 
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Number  1.  Take  six  fair  sized  beets  and  bake  in  a slow 
oven  until  tender:  when  cold  peel  and  cut  into  pieces  of 
equal  size,  mix  with  five  or  six  onions  that  have  been  cut 
into  rounds  and  had  boiling  water  poured  over  them  twice. 
French  or  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Number  2.  Take  one-third  boiled  celerica  and  two-thirds 
baked  or  boiled  beets  cut  into  slices,  with  a few  chicory 
leaves,  blanched  dandelions,  or  any  chopped  herb  desired. 
French  dressing. 

Number  3.  Arrange  in  the  centre  of  a flat  dish  a little 
pile  of  boiled  new  potatoes  cut  into  cubes  and  sprinkled  with 
salt.  Around  them  place  a border  of  cold  boiled  small  new 
beets  cut  into  slices  or  quartered,  then  surround  these  with  a 
border  of  pepper  grass,  cress,  lettuce  sprinkled  with  chopped 
nasturtium  buds  or  tender  leaves,  and  serve  with  Remoulade 
or  some  mild  dressing. 

Salad  of  Brussels  Sprouts.  Have  as  many  fresh  un- 
wiltered  Brussels  sprouts  as  are  wanted,  soak  and  wash 
carefully  in  salted  water  and  vinegar  to  remove  dirt  and 
insects.  Boil  briskly  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  until 
tender,  in  salted  water  in  which  a pinch  of  soda  has  been 
dissolved  to  keep  them  green.  Drain,  cool  and  serve  with 
French  dressing.  The  water  in  which  they  are  boiled  may 
have  sliced  onions,  celery  tops,  thyme  or  any  other  herb  de- 
sired used  to  give  a slight  flavor  to  the  sprouts.  Green  peas 
or  any  cold  boiled  vegetables  may  be  used  for  garnishing. 

Okra  Salad.  Choose  young  fresh  pods  of  okra  and  boil  in 
salted  water  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  or  until  they  are  ten- 
der but  not  until  soft.  Drain  and  put  on  ice  and  serve  like 
asparagus,  when  cold,  with  French,  vinaigrette  or  may- 
onnaise dressing.  A pinch  of  cooking  soda  in  the  water 
will  help  their  color  and  a bunch  of  sweet  marjoram,  thyme, 
basil,  onion  or  any  herb  preferred  may  be  boiled  with  them 
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to  impart  a slight  flavor.  If  wanted  to  mix  with  vegetable 
salads  the  pods  can  be  cut  in  rings  before  boiling  making 
an  attractive  garnish. 

Marechal  Salad.  Boil  two  large  solid  heads  of  lettuce  in 
salted  water  until  tender.  Then  cut  into  eight  pieces  long- 
itudinally, drain  and  cool.  When  cold  put  a spoonful  of 
French  dressing  over  each  piece  and  sprinkle  plentifully  with 
boiled  vegetables,  potatoes,  string  beans  etc.,  also  mixed 
pickled  onions,  gherkins  etc.,  covering  the  tops  quite  plenti- 
fully. Finish  with  some  little  balls  or  cubes  of  bread,  toasted 
or  baked  brown  bread,  and  cover  with  olive  oil.  Garnish 
with  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  a few  leaves  of  green  herbs. 

Salad  of  Hop  Sprouts.  The  young  sprouts  of  green  hops 
are  considered  excellent  by  those  who  have  tried  them. 
Wash  carefully  to  remove  insects,  tie  in  bunches  like  aspar- 
agus and  boil  in  salted  water  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  Drop 
in  ice  water  to  cool  and  harden  them.  Serve  like  asparagus 
with  French  dressing  and  vinaigrette  sauce. 

Maxixe  Salad.  This  is  a little  cucumber-like  vegetable 
from  South  America.  Peel  off  the  rough  skin  and  cut  in 
thin  slices  as  you  would  a cucumber  and  dress  with  French 
dressing  made  with  onion  juice,  or  mix  thinly  sliced  onion 
with  it. 

Martynia  Salads.  The  pods  of  the  martynia  or  martenoe 
are  more  commonly  used  for  pickles  but  are  enjoyed  in 
salads  by  many  people.  Rub  off  the  downy  coating  of 
very  young  tender  pods,  cut  in  slices  and  let  stand  in  salt 
and  vinegar  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  drain  and  use  for 
garnishing  or  mix  in  any  green  salad. 


Fruit  Salads 


SALADS  in  which  fruits  form  a prominent  part  are  be- 
coming very  popular.  They  are  often  served  as  a first 
course  at  luncheons  or  in  place  of  a course  of  fruit  at 
dessert.  For  a first  course  they  should  be  rather  acid  or 
made  with  fruit  of  an  acid  nature,  while  later  during  a 
meal  they  are  more  enjoyed  if  sweetened  and  more  highly 
flavored. 

As  a rule  they  are  most  attractive  looking  compounds 
often  highly  fragrant  and  appeal  to  all  our  senses.  Almost 
any  kind  of  acid  fruit  is  nice  to  serve  in  this  way.  For  eat- 
ing with  meats  or  birds  the  ordinary  French  dressing,  omitting 
the  onion,  is  good.  For  dessert,  or  at  one  of  our  American 
“ Teas,  ” the  cold  sweet  fruit  mixtures  are  preferred.  Neuf- 
chatel  cheese  is  enjoyed  with  them  at  a late  breakfast  or 
luncheon.  The  fruit  salads  may  be  put  into  an  ice  cream 
freezer  and  cooled  with  the  usual  mixture  of  salt  and  ice. 

When  handsome  glass  or  porcelain  dishes,  with  silver  ones 
to  place  them  in,  are  not  available  a pretty  way  to  serve 
fruit  salads  is  in  dainty  glasses.  Peaches,  fresh  figs  and  the 
many  varieties  of  berries  have  always  been  popular  with 
sugar  and  cream  but,  for  variety,  try  one  of  the  following 
methods  which  may  be  considerably  varied  by  changing  the 
fruits  and  proportions  as  the  supplies  change  or  the  taste 
varies. 

nixed  Fruit  Salad.  Fill  delicate  cups  or  glasses  with 
fresh  pine-apple,  bananas  and  white  grapes  cut,  halved  and 
seeded,  the  pulp  and  juice  of  oranges  and  candied  cherries, 
all  the  fruit  to  be  cut  rather  fine.  Cover  them  with  a dress- 
ing made  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  one 
gill  of  sherry,  one  tablespoonful  maraschino  and  two  of 
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champagne.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved  and  then  pour 
over  the  fruit  and  let  the  glasses  stand  in  a cold  refrigerator 
an  hour  before  serving.  Another  dressing  is  made  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry  and  the  same  of 
Maderia.  Some  people  delight  in  a mixture  of  acid  fruit, 
currants,  raspberries,  morello  cherries,  strawberries  etc., 
with  candied  fruit  cut  into  small  strips,  angelica,  citron, 
cherries,  oranges  and  all  the  many  kinds  that  are  now  pre- 
pared. Give  a dressing  of  sugar  and  wine. 

Mixed  Fruit  Salad  No.  2.  These  salads  are  greatly  ad- 
mired by  some  people  as  table  ornaments.  They  look  best 
arranged  on  a large  flat  dish.  Select  a pineapple  having  a 
pretty  top  and  carefully  peel  and  slice  so  that  the  slices  can 
be  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  in  the  original  shape 
of  the  fruit.  Sprinkle  each  slice  with  sugar  and  fasten  the 
top  of  the  pineapple  in  place  with  a wooden  skewer  if  nec- 
essary. Peel  and  divide  four  or  five  oranges  into  sections, 
remove  the  seeds  and  arrange  the  sections  about  the  pine- 
apple. Peel  four  large  bananas,  cut  into  slices  lengthwise 
and  arrange  them  in  regular  order  about  the  sides  of  the 
dish  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel.  Fill  the  space  between 
with  any  attractive  fruit  obtainable  such  as  strawberries, 
raspberries  or  pomegranite  grains.  Dust  powdered  sugar 
over  them  just  before  being  served  and  help  with  more 
sugar  and  cream  or,  to  half  a pint  of  clear  sugar  syrup  add 
a glass  of  good  brandy,  or  two  of  sherry  wine,  and  pour 
over  the  fruit. 

Fruit  Salad  with  Jelly.  Make  a rich  sweet  lemon  or 
wine  jelly  in  accordance  with  any  recipe  that  is  liked,  hav- 
ing it  rather  stiff  as  the  juice  of  the  fruit  tends  to  thin  it 
Surround  the  jelly  mould  with  ice.  Put  in  a layer  of  jelly 
and  let  it  get  firm,  then  a layer  of  ripe  fruit  of  any  kind 
that  is  tender  yet  firm  such  as  raspberries,  apricots,  peaches, 
bananas,  oranges  or  plums.  Cover  this  layer  of  fruit  with 
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jelly  and  let  harden  again  and  continue  this  until  the  mould 
is  full.  Keep  on  ice  until  wanted.  Sweet  cream  may  be 
served  with  it.  A clear  transparent  jelly  with  the  prettily 
arranged  fruit  inside  of  it  makes  a most  effective  dish. 

French  Fruit  Salad.  Keep  the  fruit  in  a cold  place  until 
ready  to  prepare  and  then  take  grapes  with  the  seeds  ex- 
tracted and  skins  taken  off,  strawberries,  raspberries,  sliced 
bananas,  oranges  and  pineapples  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Dress  with  champagne  and  sugar  and  serve  freezing  cold. 
Use  a silver  bowl  filled  with  cracked  ice  with  a glass  bowl 
inside  into  which  the  salad  is  heaped.  This  salad  is  enjoy- 
able both  in  hot  and  cold  weather. 

French  Fruit  Salad  No.  2.  This  is  a combination  fruit 
salad  that  can  be  made  in  winter  when  the  fruits  named  are 
in  the  market.  Blanch  the  meat  of  a dozen  English  walnuts. 
With  a very  sharp  knife  skin  and  seed  about  two  dozen 
white  grapes.  Slice  three  bananas  and  divide  two  large 
oranges  into  lobes  cutting  each  lobe  into  three  pieces.  Ar- 
range some  of  each  on  a few  leaves  of  lettuce  or  separate 
plates,  or  mix  altogether  on  a pretty  dish  and  serve  with 
mayonnaise  dressing  as  cold  as  possible. 

Grape  Fruit  and  Lettuce.  A delicious  and  unique  salad 
is  made  by  cutting  grape  fruit  or  shaddock  in  halves  and, 
with  a spoon,  taking  out  all  the  pulp  being  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  juice.  Put  in  a salad  bowl  with  fresh  crisp  lettuce 
leaves,  allowing  one  medium  size  head  of  lettuce  for  each 
grape  fruit.  When  ready  to  serve  mix  with  a dressing 
made  with  the  juice.  Have  the  juice  cold  and  drop  in  oil 
while  stirring  vigorously.  Three  of  oil  to  one  spoonful  of 
juice  is  about  the  right  proportion  although  the  proportions 
vary  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  ingredients.  To 
every  three  tablespoonfuls  of  this  mixture  allow  half  a tea- 
spoon of  salt  and  a quarter  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Stir  un- 
til emulsion  is  formed,  pour  over  the  salad,  toss  lightly 
about  and  serve  at  ooqe,  The  spoon  may  be  rubbed  with 
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garlic  or  a few  drops  of  onion  juice  may  be  added  to  the  salad 
if  desired.  Be  most  careful  that  no  small  pieces  of  the  white 
skin  of  the  grape  fruit  find  their  way  into  the  bowl  or  the 
salad  will  be  bitter  and  disagreeable. 

Grape  Fruit  with  Mayonnaise.  Peel  a grape  fruit  and 
divide  in  sections : split  the  membrane  and  carefully  extract 
the  pulp  dividing  into  little  natural  sections  that  will  hold  the 
juice,  breaking  them  as  little  as  possible.  Put  the  tender 
leaves  of  two  small  heads  or  one  large  head  of  lettuce  in  a 
salad  bowl  and  mingle  with  the  prepared  grape  fruit ; give 
a sprinkle  of  salt  and  set  in  a cold  place.  When  ready  to 
serve,  cover  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  mixing  all  well  to- 
gether just  before  helping. 

Cherry  Salad  No.  1 . Remove  the  stones  from  a dish  of 
fine  black  cherries,  sprinkle  well  with  powdered  sugar  and 
add  a wineglassful  each  of  Curacoa  and  sherry  wine  to  a 
quart  of  fruit.  Mix  well  and  cool  on  ice  before  sending  to  table. 

Cherry  Salad  No.  2.  Stone  a pound  of  large  acid  cher- 
ries saving  the  juice.  Peel  and  cut  into  thin  slices  a cucum- 
ber of  medium  size.  Blanch  and  chop  fine  a dozen  sweet 
almonds.  Mix  all  these  in  a salad  bowl  or  fancy  dish  with 
the  white  parts  of  two  heads  of  lettuce  and  pour  over  them 
eight  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  lemon  juice,  two  gills  of  sherry,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
maraschino.  Stir  all  together  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Keep  as  cool  as  possible  until  served. 

Cherry  Salad  No.  3.  Remove  the  stones  from  half  a 
pound  of  ripe  but  firm  cherries.  Shell  as  many  hazel  nuts 
as  you  have  cherries,  remove  as  much  of  the  brown  skin 
covering  the  kernel  as  possible,  and  place  one  nut  in  the 
centre  of  each  cherry  in  place  of  the  stone.  Arrange  on  let- 
tuce leaves  or  in  the  centre  of  the  bowl  with  lettuce  about 
them,  and  dress  with  plain  mayonnaise  made  with  a little 
lemon  juice  in  place  of  all  or  part  of  the  vinegar,  but  do  not 
have  it  too  acid. 
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Cherry  Salad  No.  4.  Cherries  in  aspic  jelly  either  with 
or  without  nuts  are  regarded  with  much  favor  by  some 
people.  An  attractive  way  is  to  have  a border  of  the  jelly 
and  when  ready  to  serve  fill  the  centre  with  cherries  and 
shredded  celery  in  equal  quantities,  mixed  with  mayonnaise. 
Some  of  the  aspic  jelly  whipped  until  frothy  and  mixed 
with  them,  laid  on  top,  will  be  attractive. 

Pear  Salad.  Peel  and  slice,  or  divide  into  sections  length- 
wise, five  sweet  summer  pears  that  are  ripe  but  not  soft. 
Sprinkle  fine  sugar  over  them  with  a little  maraschino,  or 
ginger  syrup  may  be  used  both  to  sweeten,  and  flavor. 
Serve  with  a little  cream. 

Acid  Pear  Salad.  Acid  pears,  not  too  ripe,  made  into  a 
salad  are  especially  nice  served  with  any  water  fowl.  Peel 
the  fruit  and  cut  into  thin  slices  being  careful  to  remove  the 
core  and  any  hard  or  imperfect  parts.  Serve  immediately 
with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  lettuce.  A mayonnaise 
dressing  is  usually  preferred  with  it  but  a French  dressing 
is  good  used  with  or  without  onions. 

Alligator  Pear  Salad.  The  Avocado  or  aguacata  which 
has  been  given  the  senseless  name  of  alligator  pear  by  English 
speaking  people,  is  the  fruit  of  a tree  ( Persea  gratisssima ) 
native  of  tropical  America.  It  is  the  favorite  fruit'  for  sal- 
ads of  those  accustomed  to  its  use  and  as  the  cultivation  of 
the  tree  extends  in  the  Gulf  states,  and  the  fruit  finds  its  way 
more  freely  to  the  northern  markets,  its  popularity  increases. 

The  taste  for  this  pear,  like  that  for  tomatoes,  is  an  ac- 
quired one.  Like  most  other  salads  this  is  preferred  by 
Americans  with  a simple  dressing.  Cut  the  pear  shaped 
fruit  lengthwise  and  remove  the  large  hard  yellow  seeds. 
Then  sprinkle  over  each  half,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice  and  eat  the  inside  with  a spoon.  An  abundance  of 
fruit  must  be  had  for  this  way  of  serving,  so  when  the  fruit 
is  scarce  or  expensive  it  had  better  be  peeled  and  cut  into 
long  thin  strips  and  served  with  a French  dressing  to  which 
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a few  drops  of  onion  juice  are  a great  improvement.  Like 
all  fruit  salads  it  should  be  as  cold  as  possible  when  served. 

riexican  Alligator  Pear  Salad.  This  is  called  the  Queen 
of  Salads.  Six  alligator  pears  and  six  tomatoes  peeled  and 
sliced.  One  rareripe  sliced  very  thin,  and  half  a cupful  of 
fresh  coriander  leaves.  Salt,  oil  and  vinegar  as  in  a French 
dressing. 

Prickly  Pear  Salad.  The  Indian  fig  or  prickly  pear  in 
all  its  varieties  can  be  made  into  most  inviting  salads.  Stick 
a fork  into  the  fruit  and  with  a sharp  knife  cut  off  the  skin. 
Avoid  handling  the  fruit  before  peeling  as  there  are  often 
small  spines  left  on  the  pears  that  will  prove  extremely  an- 
noying. Cut  the  fruit  into  small  slices  and  mix  with  lettuce 
and  mayonnaise  dressing.  If  the  fruit  is  of  a large  South- 
ern variety  it  can  be  peeled  and  sliced  into  a dish  sprinkled 
with  sugar  with  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon  and  a wine- 
glassful  of  brandy  added. 

Orange  Salad  Number  1.  Peel  and  divide  into  lobes,  re- 
moving all  particles  of  white  skin  and  the  seeds,  serve  on 
lettuce  leaves  with  mayonnaise  dressing.  This  is  rather  a 
heavy  salad  but  is  good  to  serve  with  venison  or  other 
game.  Large  acid  oranges  are  best  to  use. 

Orange  Salad  Number  2.  Remove  seeds  and  skin  and 
divide  the  oranges  into  lobes  arranged  neatly  on  a dish. 
Dust  powdered  sugar  over  them  and  flavor  with  a little 
Chartreuse,  maraschino  and  brandy  or  rum : put  on  ice  and 
when  cold  and  ready  to  serve  moisten  with  five  or  six  pieces 
of  loaf  sugar  with  the  spirit,  arrange  on  top  of  the  oranges, 
set  on  fire  and  send  it  to  table  burning. 

Orange  Salad  Number  3.  Arrange  a border  of  cold  boil- 
ed rice  around  a dish  and  fill  the  centre  with  peeled  and 
sliced  oranges  with  sugar  sprinkled  over  all.  Cool  on  ice 
and  when  ready  to  serve  pour  over  the  top  one  or  two 
wineglassfuls  of  arrack. 
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Orange  Salad  Number  4.  Make  this  salad  in  the  propor- 
tions of  one  good  apple  to  two  oranges  all  pared  and  sliced 
and  arranged  in  layers,  lightly  sprinkled  with  fresh  powder- 
ed cinnamon,  a glass  of  sherry  poured  over  the  top  and  a 
heaping  tablespoonful,  more  if  the  fruit  is  very  acid,  of 
sugar  sprinkled  over  the  fruit. 

Orange  Salad  Number  5.  This  is  the  old  fashioned  mix- 
ture which  probably  first  came  into  use  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Arrange  on  a dish  alternate  layers  of 
peeled  and  sliced  oranges,  with  grated  or  dessicated  cocoa- 
nut  sprinkled  with  fine  white  sugar.  Sliced  pineapple  is 
often  mixed  with  it  and  it  can  be  flavored  with  a little 
sherry  or  other  light  wines. 

Orange  Salad  Number  6.  Peel  and  cut  sour  oranges  in 
thick  slices,  or,  if  sweet  oranges  must  be  used,  squeeze  a 
little  lemon  juice  over  each  slice,  and  remove  the  seeds. 
Make  a dressing  in  the  proportion  of  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil  to  one  of  lemon  juice,  salt,  paprika  or  Cayenne  pepper. 
Serve  with  game. 

Orange  Salad  Number  7.  Carefully  remove  both  the 
yellow  and  white  skins  from  the  oranges  and  separate  into 
natural  segments.  Place  five  or  six  of  these  on  each  plate 
and  cover  with  the  following  dressing.  Two  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful mustard,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon, 
ful  of  cornstarch,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  pepper.  Beat  the  eggs  a little  but  not  until 
light:  stir  in  sugar,  then  butter,  mustard  and  pepper.  Dis- 
solve the  cornstarch  in  a little  of  the  vinegar.  Next  pour 
vinegar  over  eggs  etc.  Place  the  bowl  in  a boiler  or  basin 
of  hot  water  and  stir  the  dressing  until  it  thickens  like  soft 
custard.  When  hot  stir  in  cornstarch.  When  cold  stir  in 
salt  and  a little  cream.  This  dressing  will  keep  for  a long 
time  before  salt  and  cream  are  added. 

Orange  Salad  Number  8.  This  salad  should  be  served 
with  game  or  rich  roasts.  Peel  the  oranges  and  remove  all 
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the  white  skin,  slice  them  very  thin.  Arrange  the  slices  on 
a flat  dish  and  sprinkle  walnut  meat  and  leaves  of  water 
cress  thickly  over  them  repeating  the  layers  as  often  as 
wished.  Put  a border  of  cress  around  the  dish.  Have  a 
remoulade  dressing,  or  make  a dressing  with  lemon  or  sour 
orange  juice,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  juice  to  four  of  oil,  salt 
and  a little  Cayenne  pepper.  Acid  oranges  are  best  for 
this  salad. 

Green  Apple  Salad.  Take  six  Rhode  Island  Greening 
apples  and  two  heads  of  celery,  all  cut  fine  and  served  at 
once  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Apple  Salad.  Salads  of  apples  are  excellent  with  cold 
roast  meats  in  winter.  Have  everything  cold  and  do  not 
cut  the  apples  until  ready  to  serve.  Chop  or  shred  very  fine 
one  good  sized  Spanish  or  sweet  pepper,  carefully  removing 
all  seeds  and  the  core.  Break  a head  of  lettuce  into  a salad 
bowl  and  slice  over  it  six  crisp,  tart,  highly  flavored  apples. 
Long  narrow  slices  are  most  attractive.  Sprinkle  the  chop- 
ped peppers  evenly  among  the  apples.  Dress  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  six  of  oil  and  a saltspoonful 
of  salt.  Mix  well,  pour  over  the  salad,  stir  lightly  and 
serve. 

Apple  and  Walnut  Salad  is  made  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding using  the  meat  of  English  walnuts  that  have  been 
scalded  in  hot  water  and  the  dark  skin  removed,  instead  of 
the  shredded  pepper.  About  a cupful  of  walnut  meats  will 
be  required.  Mayonnaise  dressing  is  liked  with  this. 

Apple  and  Celery  Salad  is  good  with  game.  Have  equal 
quantities  of  finely  sliced  very  cold  apples  and  celery, 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  mix  lightly  together.  Cover  with 
mayonnaise  dressing,  or,  if  preferred,  use  French  dressing. 
Some  epicures  hold  that  mayonnaise  should  never  be  served 
with  roast  meats. 

Raspberry  Salads.  Ripe  fresh  cold  raspberries  are  so  de- 
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licious  when  in  perfection  that  any  addition  excepting  a lit- 
tle sugar  seems  an  injury,  but  a variety  in  the  service  is 
sometimes  desirable. 

For  a quart  of  ripe  raspberries  squeeze  out  the  juice  of 
half  a pint  of  currants,  add  half  a teaspoonful  of  freshly 
ground  cinnamon  and  half  a wineglass  of  brandy.  Sweeten 
to  taste  and  pour  over  the  cold  fruit.  Another  way  is  to  ar- 
range the  raspberries  neatly  in  a dish  sprinkling  powdered 
sugar  them.  Squeeze  out  the  juice  of  a fine  orange,  mix 
with  a wineglassful  of  maraschino  and  pour  over  the  berries. 
Still  another  way  is  to  arrange  a centre  of  white  currants, 
white  raspberries  or  any  different  colored  fruit  from  the  ber- 
ries, and  then  place  a border  of  red  raspberries  around  them. 
A round  rather  flat  dish  with  a raised  edge  is  best.  By 
making  a cylinder  of  a strip  of  paper  about  as  stiff  as 
writing  paper,  and  filled  with  the  white  fruit,  putting  the 
red  outside  the  paper  and  carefully  pulling  the  paper  up 
when  all  is  ready,  the  arrangement  is  easily  made.  Whip 
a wineglassful  of  sherry  wine  into  a pint  of  cream  and 
serve  with  the  fruit  and  fine  sugar.  Brandy  or  some  liqueur 
can  be  used  instead  of  sherry. 

Strawberry  Salad.  The  true  admirers  of  the  strawberry 
do  not  want  the  natural  flavor  of  the  fruit  destroyed  by  too 
many  additions,  but  some  people  are  unable  to  eat  them 
plain  and  such  will  find  them  harmless  used  in  the  following 
ways. 

Make  a pint  of  good  claret  wine  quite  sweet  with  white 
sugar  and  add  to  it  a small  glassful  of  Curacoa  and  pour 
over  the  fruit.  Chartreuse  or  maraschino  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  Curacoa. 

Squeeze  the  juice  from  two  oranges  and  mix  with  it  a 
wineglassful  of  brandy  and  one  of  water  and  pour  over  a 
quart  of  fruit  that  has  been  sprinkled  with  sugar. 

Make  a syrup  of  half  a pound  of  white  sugar  dissolved  in 
enough  water  to  make  a thin  syrup:  add  a wineglassful  of 
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brandy  and  one  of  Chatreuse  or  Curacoa  and  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg.  Serve  separately  putting  a 
little  over  each  portion  of  fruit  before  eating. 

Qui  nee  Salad.  A salad  that  is  relished  with  fish  and 
game,  and  that  is  a pleasing  novelty  to  most  people, 
can  be  made  by  paring  and  slicing  a few  ripe  quinces  and 
dressing  with  French  dressing.  Any  minced  herbs,  tarragon, 
spearmint,  chives,  marjoram  etc.,  can  be  minced  and  sprink- 
led over  them  or  flavored  vinegars  may  be  used  in  the 
dressing. 

Currant  Salad.  Currants  can  be  dressed  with  any  of  the 
mixtures  of  sugar  and  wine  suggested  for  use  with  other 
berries,  cream  and  sugar.  Mixed  with  a small  quantity  of 
mayonnaise  dressing,  made  with  mustard,  and  served  on 
lettuce,  they  are  good  to  accompany  roast  birds  or  game. 

Fig  Salad.  This  is  considered  by  many  an  improvement 
over  fresh  figs  and  cream  which  delights  all  who  are  fond 
of  figs.  Quarter  twenty-five  fresh  ripe  figs  into  a pretty  bowl 
or  dish  and  pour  over,  as  fast  as  you  put  them  in,  half  a 
pint  of  clear  strained  honey ; let  them  stand  on  ice.  When 
ready  to  serve  whip  a small  glass  of  brandy  into  a quart  of 
rich  cream  and  pour  over  the  figs. 

Mulberry  Salad.  This  fruit  is  often  difficult  to  serve  but 
makes  a wholesome  highly  flavored  salad.  Pick  the  fruit 
over  and  arrange  in  a bowl  or  dish  sprinkling  fine  sugar 
plentifully  all  through  it.  To  a quart  of  fruit  allow  one 
wineglassful  of  Chatreuse,  the  juice  of  one  orange,  one 
tablespoonful  of  ginger  syrup  (from  pressed  Canton  ginger) 
or  a little  powdered  ginger  if  without  the  syrup.  Pour  over 
the  fruit  and  serve.  Cream  may  be  added  at  table. 

Pineapple  Salad.  When  pineapples  are  plentiful  a pleas* 
ant  variation  to  the  plain  fruit  can  be  had  by  peeling  care- 
fully and  slicing,  or  better  still,  tearing  the  fruit  into  shreds 
with  a fork  which  makes  it  lighter,  leaving  out  the  core 
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and  hard  parts.  Sprinkle  with  fine  sugar  and  for  each  fruit 
allow  a tablespoonful  of  brandy  and  one  of  Curacoa  with  a 
small  wineglassful  of  arrack.  Mix  with  some  of  the  juice 
and  pour  over  the  whole.  Maraschino  and  brandy  are  some- 
times used.  Serve  very  cold. 

Melon  Salad.  A really  good  melon  should  never  be  in- 
jured by  the  addition  of  anything  else  other  than  a little 
salt.  Those  that  are  more  or  less  insipid  in  flavor  may  be 
improved  if  served  with  a French  or  mayonnaise  dressing. 
Cut  the  melon  in  rather  long  thin  strips  and  serve  as  cold 
as  possible. 

Fruit  Salad.  This  is  a good  fruit  salad  to  make  in  win- 
ter or  when  fresh  fruit  is  not  available.  The  quantity  given  is 
sufficient  for  eight  persons.  Eight  oranges,  one  banana,  one- 
half  pound  candied  cherries,  one-half  can  of  peaches,  one- 
half  can  pears  and  one-sixth  can  of  pineapple.  Cut  all  the 
fruit  into  “chunks”  not  slices.  Carefully  remove  skin  and 
all  white  pulp  from  the  oranges  and  cut  into  chunks  as 
well.  Have  a dressing  of  one-half  cup  of  mayonnaise  made 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  only,  and  enough  oil  to  com- 
plete the  half-cupful.  Just  before  the  salad  is  wanted  mix 
the  mayonnaise  with  one  and  one-half  pints  of  whipped 
cream,  pour  over  the  salad  and  gently  mix  just  before  serv- 
ing. None  of  the  juices  of  the  fruits  should  enter  the  salad 
and  if  the  oranges  are  very  sour  they  should  be  sugared  and 
then  drained  before  using. 

Nut  Salads  are  growing  in  favor  and  nuts  are  better  ser- 
ved as  a flavoring  by  themselves,  in  a plain  salad,  than  in 
rich  meat  or  other  salads  where  their  distinctive  flavor  is 
lost.  Pecans,  English  and  American  walnuts,  chestnuts,  but- 
ternuts, almonds  and  even  peanuts  may  be  used.  The  de- 
licacy and  appearance  of  all  are  improved  by  scalding  in 
hot  water  and  removing  the  brown  skins.  Chestnuts  should  be 
boiled  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  the  shells  are  taken 
off.  Have  nice  tender  lettuce,  sprinkle  it  plentifully  with 
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the  prepared  nut  meat  and  serve  with  a French  dressing 
without  onion.  Celery  can  be  used  instead  of  lettuce  and  is 
often  preferred  with  chestnuts. 

When  the  chestnuts  used  are  large  they  should  be  cut 
into  pieces.  The  nuts  are  sometimes  used  mixed,  although 
one  kind  at  a time  is  to  be  preferred.  An  English  walnut 
salad  is  made  by  soaking  the  meat  of  about  two  dozen  En- 
glish walnuts  in  lemon  juice  for  two  hours  and  then  mixing 
them  with  water  cress  and  a French  dressing.  Green  En- 
glish walnuts  are  sometimes  sliced  and  mixed  with  salads. 
Apples,  celery  and  nuts  are  combined  by  taking  a cupful  of 
shredded  celery,  cut  apple  and  nut  meats,  mixing  and  pour- 
ing over  all  a teaspoonful  of  oil  and  a little  less  quantity  of 
lemon  juice.  Let  it  stand  before  serving  and  then  dress 
with  mayonnaise. 


Fancy  Salads 


THE  following  are  among  the  curiosities  of  salad  making 
and  are  more  popular  abroad  than  in  this  country. 
There  is  a large  number  of  impracticable  ones,  too 
elaborate  to  eat,  that  are  not  given  here.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  high  class  salads  in  France  are  largely  flavored  with 
truffles.  When  ripe  and  fresh  these  are  extremely  delicate 
but  as  we  get  them  in  this  country,  dry  and  canned,  they 
are  devoid  of  flavor  and  a poor  condiment. 

Salad  d’  Estree.  This  is  a very  old  recipe.  Cut  celery 
in  fine  strips  and  curl  by  soaking  for  a time  in  ice  water: 
drain  and  mix  with  sliced  truffles  that  have  been  stewed  in 
wine.  Oil,  pepper,  vinegar  and  salt  was  the  old  fashioned 
dressing,  but  mayonnaise  is  now  used.  Celery  and  chest- 
nuts make  a good  imitation  of  the  original  salad. 

Salade  Rachel.  This  is  made  the  same  as  the  preceding 
using  sliced  celeriac  instead  of  celery. 

Salad  a la  Mirobeau.  Cut  boiled  potatoes  into  slices  or  cubes 
and  have  as  many  small  oysters  and  shrimp,  half  of  each. 
Season  plentifully  with  sliced  truffles  and  French  dressing. 

California  Salad.  This  is  a salad  in  name  only  and  is 
more  appreciated  by  Bohemians  than  housekeepers.  Wash  as 
many  fresh  sweet  oranges  as  may  be  wanted,  in  order  to 
soften  the  skin  and  let  the  oil  out.  Slice  at  once,  unpeeled, 
in  a dish  or  punch  bowl,  slicing  as  thin  as  possible,  sprink- 
ling each  layer  with  sugar  and  packing  closely  in  the  dish. 
Over  all  pour  enough  whiskey  to  cover  well.  After  standing 
half  an  hour  or  more  it  can  be  served  as  a cordial  in  liqueur 
glasses  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  delectable.  Small  crack- 
ers are  good  with  it. 
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Long  Salads.  This  name  is  given  to  an  arrangement  of 
differently  flavored,  finely  cut  salads  arranged  on  a plate  so 
the  eater  receives  the  sensation  of  the  different  flavors  in 
succession.  Macedoine  with  different  herb  flavors  can  be 
used. 

Salade  a la  Jockey  Club.  Take  a quart  of  cold  boiled 
asparagus  tips,  sprinkle  with  minced  chervil  and  sliced 
truffles  and  serve  with  French  dressing. 

Jardiniere  Salad.  This  is  made  of  cold  cooked  vegetables> 
carrots,  beets,  turnips,  potatoes,  asparagus  tips,  beans,  peas, 
cauliflower,  okra,  arranged  with  lettuce  leaves,  cresses,  cher- 
vil or  other  salad  greens.  With  a little  ingenuity  the  carrots 
can  be  cut  to  resemble  marigolds  and  the  other  vegetables 
to  resemble  roses,  narcissus  and  other  flowers.  When  ar- 
ranged with  the  greens  in  a basket-shaped  dish  a pretty  re- 
semblance to  a basket  of  flowers  can  be  made.  Use  any 
dressing  liked. 

Bird’s  Nest  Salad.  Make  as  many  eggs  as  are  wanted 
by  taking  cream,  plain  cottage  or  pot  cheese  and  rubbing  a 
little  green  coloring  matter  or  spinach  juice  into  it,  to  color 
it  a light  green.  A pink  tint  can  be  given  with  a little 
beet  or  berry  juice  and  a yellowish  one,  by  using  yolk  of 
egg . Let  some  of  the  manufactured  eggs  remain  pure  white. 
They  can  be  speckled  to  look  like  bird  eggs  with  coarse 
red  or  black  pepper.  For  those  who  do  not  like  cheese, 
eggs  can  be  made  of  the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs  moist- 
ened with  cream.  Mould  the  eggs  with  the  smooth  side  of 
a butter  pat  or  wooden  knife  into  egg  shaped  balls  about 
the  size  of  a robbin’s  or  pigeon’s  egg,  and  arrange  from 
three  to  five  in  nests  made  of  shredded  lettuce  on  the  cen- 
tre leaves  of  head  lettuce  arranged  like  a cup,  and  trimmed 
to  look  like  a bird’s  nest.  These  nests  can  be  placed  on  a 
flat  dish  or  on  individual  plates.  Serve  with  cream,  may- 
onnaise or  French  dressing.  Cheese  straws  are  good  to 
serve  with  these  salads. 
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Grand  Salad.  Jane  Cromwell’s  grand  salad  was  an  old 
fashioned  elaboration  composed  of  equal  parts  of  boiled 
shrimp,  boiled  turnips  cut  up,  almonds,  raisins,  capers  and 
pickles  mixed  and  spiced,  and  dressed  with  a little  sugar 
and  what  would  correspond  to  a plain  dressing  in  these  days. 

Cardinal  Salad.  Flake  up  half  a pound  of  white  meat  of 
a cold  boiled  fish  and  cover  with  vinegar  that  beets  have 
been  pickled  in.  Cut  up  an  equal  quantity  of  young  fresh 
boiled  beets.  Arrange  the  leaves  of  a red  cabbage  on  a 
dish  (some  of  the  cabbage  can  be  chopped  and  mixed  with 
the  salad  if  liked.)  Mix  the  fish  and  beet  and  place  on  the 
cabbage  leaves  and  dress  with  a French  dressing  made  with  a 
few  drops  of  tobasco  sauce  or  red  pepper.  Decorate  with 
hard  boiled  eggs  cut  in  slices. 

Violet  Salad.  For  a violet  lunch  or  dinner  a salad  can 
be  made  of  the  blue  violet  so  common  in  May  throughout 
the  northern  states.  Have  them  freshly  gathered,  pick  from 
the  stems  and  mix  with  a small  quantity  of  mayonnaise. 
Keep  a handful  of  the  largest  blossoms  to  scatter  over  the 
top  and  serve  at  once : or,  sprinkly  lightly  with  salt  and 
dress  with  lemon  juice  and  sugar.  Candied  angelica  stalks 
can  be  shredded  and  added  to  the  flowers. 

Salade  de  Saisons  is  a name  that  has  given  rise  to  some 
confusion.  It  means  no  particular  salad,  but  any  one  that 
is  in  season. 

Colored  Salads.  As  colored  lunches  and  dinners,  so 
called,  are  admired  by  many  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  a 
few  appropriate  salads.  For  a Crimson  dinner  a salad  of 
beets  naturally  suggest  itself.  Some  tomatoes  are  also  crim- 
son in  color  and  the  so-called  red  cabbages.  White  vege- 
tables may  be  colored  with  beet  juice  as  can  also  the  dress- 
ing. Crimson  fruit  may  be  used  such  as  blood  oranges, 
blood  peaches  and  the  “Sops  of  Wine”  apple  which  is  red 
all  through,  berries  etc.  Crimson  flowers  can  of  course  be 
used  to  decorate  the  dish  that  holds  the  salad  bowl. 
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“Green”  Salads  suggest  themselves  so  naturally  that  they 
need  not  be  specified.  Spinach  green  may  be  used  to  color 
the  dressing. 

“ White  ” Salads  can  be  made  of  potatoes,  white  tur- 
nips, the  heart  of  celery,  chicken,  white  fish,  stalks  of  let- 
tuce leaves  and  many  other  things  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves. Use  white  wine  or  other  colorless  vinegar  and  the 
whites  only  when  eggs  are  used. 

“ Pink  ” Salads  are  numerous.  Shrimp  or  prawn,  sal- 
mon, pink  trout,  pink  celery,  beets,  radishes  and  any  pink 
flowers  may  be  used.  The  coral  of  lobster  will  color  the 
dressing,  or  some  prepared  coloring  matter  may  be  used. 

“ Orange  ” Colored  Salads  can  be  made  from  carrots, 
young  squashes,  cantaloupes  etc.  The  yolk  of  egg  can  be 
used  liberally  omitting  the  white.  Orange  colored  flowers, 
nasturtiums,  buttercups  etc.,  and  even  sunflower  petals, 
lantana  etc.,  are  sometimes  used. 

“ Yellow  ” Salads  are  made  of  yellow  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  the  yellow  part  of  carrots  and  young  squashes. 

Green  and  White  Salad.  For  a green  and  white  lunch- 
eon a pretty  salad  is  made  by  taking  small  Bermuda  or 
other  white  turnips  of  uniform  size  and,  after  peeling,  boil 
in  salted  water  about  half  an  hour  or  until  they  are  tender 
but  not  soft,  and  then  scoop  the  centre  out  with  a round 
knife  making  shallow  cups.  Fill  these  with  cold  boiled 
French  or  green  peas  mixed  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  and 
place  on  leaves  of  lettuce. 

Red  Vegetable  Salad.  Take  about  one  pint  of  cold  boil- 
ed red  beets,  cut  rather  fine,  and  about  as  much  cold  boiled 
potato.  Salt  the  potatoes  and  dress  liberally  writh  the  red 
vinegar  in  which  beets  have  been  pickled.  Celery  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  potato  if  desired.  Shred  about  one  pint 
of  red  cabbage  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  six  tablespoonfuls 
of  oil.  Mix  all  these  together  and  let  stand  in  a cold  place 
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long  enough  to  be  chilled  thoroughly  before  serving.  French 
dressing  made  with  onion  juice  can  be  added  at  table  just 
before  serving. 

Bouquet  Salad.  Take  four  hard  boiled  eggs  and  chop 
fine,  one  good  sized  head  of  lettuce  or  two  smaller  ones, 
about  a pint  of  water  cress  or  pepper  grass  leaves,  or  the 
tender  leaves  and  buds  of  nasturtium  and  more  of  the 
flowers.  Have  a bunch  of  nasturtium  flowers  and  butter- 
cups. Examine  the  flowers  carefully  and  see  that  no  insects 
are  concealed  in  them.  A few  rose  petals  of  which  pink  and 
white  are  the  most  attractive  can  be  added,  as  well  as  the 
flowers  of  horseradish,  cabbage,  turnip  or  any  of  the  cress 
family  being  careful  to  use  only  a little  of  the  strong  kinds. 
Petals  of  fruit  blossoms  of  any  kind  may  be  added  in  small 
quantities.  Mince  up  the  nasturtium  leaves,  if  you  use  them, 
but  let  the  flower  petals  be  fresh  and  unbroken.  Use  French 
dressing  made  without  onion  but  with  a little  sugar  added. 
Arrange  a layer  of  lettuce  and  cress  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl,  sprinkle  with  egg  and  dressing  and  then  a few  of  the 
flowers:  repeat  this  until  the  desired  quantity  is  secured 
having  more  of  the  flowers  in  the  top  layer  with  some  of 
the  more  attractive  leaves  nicely  arranged.  The  petals  of 
peach  blossoms  give  a delicate  flavor  of  bitter  almonds  and 
are  good  in  fruit  salads  generally. 

French  Snail  Salad.  Select  the  largest  sized  snails  to  be 
had.  Wash  in  salted  water  and  boil  until  they  can  be  taken 
from  the  shells  easily,  say  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes. 
Pick  from  the  shells  and  while  still  hot  pour  over  them  a 
French  dressing  made  with  tartare  vinegar,  or,  if  common 
vinegar  is  used,  add  a few  drops  of  onion  juice.  Let  them 
cool  and  stand  at  least  an  hour.  When  ready  to  serve  they 
can  be  eaten  with  plain  bread  and  butter  or  mixed  with  let- 
tuce in  a salad  bowl  with  more  French  dressing,  mayon- 
naise or  remoulade  sauce.  Common  garden  snails  are  good 
eating. 


Miscellaneous  Salads. 


MANY  of  the  following  salads  may  properly  be  termed 
“national  ” being  the  favorite  salads  of  the  people  in 
the  several  countries  the  name  of  which  is  given  the 
salad.  Some  of  them  will  be  found  well  suited  to  American 
tastes,  while  others  will  come  under  the  heading  of  articles 
for  which  an  acquired  taste  must  be  gained  by  repeated 
eating. 

German  Salad.  Mince  fine  one  onion,  two  cucumbers, 
one  pickled  pepper,  two  ounces  shredded  red  pickled  cab- 
bage, one  sliced  beet,  two  heads  bleached  endive,  two  large 
boiled  potatoes  sliced,  two  hard  boiled  eggs,  half  a dozen 
large  sorrel  leaves  and  a dozen  tarragon  leaves.  Dress  with 
half  a pint  of  Rhine  wine,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  and  two 
of  tarragon  vinegar.  Mix  all  with  a pound  of  fresh  beef, 
boiled  or  roasted,  cut  into  narrow  slices,  and  place  in  an 
ice  box  for  four  hours  before  serving. 

German  Salad  with  Sausage.  Boil  four  Frankfort  sau- 
sages twenty  minutes  and  cut  into  half  inch  pieces.  Throw 
half  a pound  of  sauerkraut  into  boiling  water  and  let  it  re- 
main ten  minutes:  drain,  cool  and  mix  in  a salad  bowl 
with  the  sausage.  Cut  up  two  black  radishes  and  arrange 
around  the  salad,  sprinkling  it  with  minced  shallot,  pickles 
and  capers.  Set  the  dish  in  the  ice  box  for  some  hours  be- 
fore serving  and  dress  with  French  dressing. 

Ferguson  Quick  Salad.  Two  heads  of  celery  sliced,  a 
can  of  French  peas,  one  can  small  French  beans,  one-half 
pound  “ Deerfield  ” sausage  fried  brown  and  cut  into  dice 
shaped  pieces.  Rub  the  bowl  with  a raw  onion  before  put- 
ting in  the  salad.  Mayonnaise  dressing. 
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Russian  Salads.  Just  now  it  is  the  fashion  to  attribute 
many  elaborate  compounds  to  our  Russian  friends  and  some 
of  them  would  doubtless  make  a Muscovite  shudder,  for  they 
remind  us  of  the  cook  who  puts  into  his  salads  anything 
and  everything  handy.  Those  here  given  have  been  highly 
recommended  but  some  of  them  would  be  more  relished  by 
a skating  party  than  for  a mid-summer  breakfast. 

Russian  Summer  Salad.  Put  in  a salad  bowl  two  torn 
leaves  of  lettuce,  one  of  endive,  a sliced  tomato,  half  a 
peeled  and  sliced  cucumber,  and  a chopped  beet  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  capers.  Make  a dressing  with  the  yolks  of  two 
hard  boiled  eggs,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  half  as 
much  pepper,  one  of  fine  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oil, 
one  of  white  vinegar  and  one  gill  of  cream.  Pour  over  the 
salad  and  sprinkle  the  chopped  white  of  the  boiled  egg  on 
top. 

Russian  Meat  Salad.  Cut  into  pieces  of  equal  size  cold 
fowl,  roast  beef,  boiled  ham,  beef  tongue,  lean  mutton  or 
any  other  meat  on  hand.  Arrange  each  kind  separately 
keeping  them  apart  by  placing  boned  anchovies  between. 
Keep  the  centre  open  by  placing  an  inverted  cup  on  the 
plate  or  dish.  Make  a thick  border  of  shredded  lettuce  or 
scatter  the  lettuce  over  the  top.  Remove  the  cup  and  fill 
the  centre  with  tartare  sauce.  Just  before  serving  mix  all 
together. 

Russian  Tomato  and  Sardine  Salad.  Arrange  a bed  of 
torn  lettuce  in  a salad  bowl.  Peel  four  tomatoes  of  medium 
size,  cut  fine  and  mix  with  six  sardines  chopped  up  after 
the  skin  and  bones  have  been  removed.  Place  on  the  let- 
tuce and  serve  either  with  mayonnaise  or  French  dressing. 

Russian  nixed  Salad.  Take  about  two  ounces  each  of 
chopped  roast  chicken,  beef,  ham,  tongue  and  mutton,  two 
heads  of  lettuce  and  three  of  celery  cut  fine,  four  truffles  and 
twelve  anchovies.  Mix  carefully  with  eight  tablespoonfuls 
of  tartare  sauce  and  serve. 
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Russian  Salad  of  all  Seasons.  Take  two  each  of  boiled 
red  beets  and  potatoes  cut  in  small  pieces,  two  red  onions 
sliced  thin,  two  heads  of  celery  cut  small,  a head  of  chicory 
or  any  fresh  salad  plant  that  is  in  season.  A teaspoonful  of 
capers  and  pickled  nasturtium  seeds,  six  large  olives  cut  in 
thin  slices.  Put  all  in  a salad  bowl  and  pour  over  a dress- 
ing made  with  the  yolk  of  one  raw  egg  and  three  hard 
boiled  ones,  cutting  the  latter  into  ringlets  and  saving  the 
white  portions,  six  to  eight  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  two  of  tar- 
tare  vinegar,  a teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Cayenne  pepper.  Pour  over  the  salad  then, 
sprinkle  over  the  top  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  caviare. 
Garnish  with  the  egg  ringlets  having  round  pieces  of  red  beet 
cut  and  fitted  into  the  centres  of  the  yolk  to  represent  rubies. 
Use  lettuce  or  some  green  herb  for  a border  to  the  dish. 

Russian  Aspic  Salad.  Fill  the  outside  of  a double  mould 
with  a clear  aspic  jelly.  This  can  be  more  or  less  elaborately 
decorated  by  using  pieces  of  colored  vegetables  cut  into  the 
semblance  of  leaves  or  flowers.  Capers  or  olives  are  fastened 
into  place  with  a little  jelly  before  the  mould  is  filled,  or  the 
jelly  may  be  left  clear  as  preferred.  Mix  the  vegetable  mace- 
doine which  is  to  go  in  the  centre  with  a mayonnaise  made 
with  jelly  instead  of  eggs,  and  cover  the  whole  with  jelly. 
When  wanted  turn  out  on  a flat  dish  and  garnish  with  lettuce, 
parsley  or  some  green  herb. 

Individual  Russian  Aspic  Salads.  Ornament  the  bottom 
of  a cup  or  small  mould  with  boiled  carrot,  green  peas, 
capers  etc.,  fashioned  in  any  form  fancied:  fix  them  with  a 
little  clear  aspic  jelly  and  when  hard  fill  the  moulds  with 
jelly.  When  all  has  hardened  scoop  the  middle  carefully  out 
of  the  jelly  with  a hot  spoon  and  fill  with  macedoine  or  vege- 
tables or  meat  salad  made  with  thick  jelly  mayonnaise  and 
finish  with  clear  mayonnaise.  Serve  on  cress  or  lettuce  with 
mayonnaise  dressing. 
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Suedoise  Salad.  Peel  and  slice  two  cold  boiled  potatoes, 
one  small  beet,  one  half  a carrot,  and  one  uncooked  sour 
apple.  Mix  in  the  salad  bowl  with  the  meat  picked  from  a 
boned  herring,  cut  small,  and  two  ounces  of  chopped  cold 
boiled  beef  tongue.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  dress 
with  a teaspoonful  of  vinegar  and  one  and  a half  table- 
spoonfuls of  oil.  Scatter  chopped  parsley  over  the  top. 

Sweet  Potato  Salad.  Cut  boiled  sweet  potatoes  into  cubes 
or  squares  of  convenient  size  and  mix  with  an  equal  amount 
of  celery  cut  small  and  dress  with  French  dressing.  Gar- 
nish with  sliced  olives  and  parsley. 

Dutch  Salad.  Pick  the  meat  from  one  salt  herring  and 
mince  into  small  pieces.  Mix  with  half  a pint  of  smoked 
ham  and  sausage  cut  into  dice  and  the  same  quantity  of 
cold  roast  fowl  or  veal.  Also  cut  into  dice  the  same  quan- 
tity of  boiled  beet,  cucumber  pickle  and  a pint  of  cold  boiled 
potatoes  cut  a little  larger.  Dress  with  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  tarragon  vinegar,  eight  of  oil,  one  of  mixed  French  mus- 
tard with  pepper  and  salt  to  suit  the  taste.  Mix  these  well 
together  and  sprinkle  with  chopped  yolks  and  whites  of  hard 
boiled  eggs,  capers  and  stoned  olives.  Ornament  still  more 
with  washed,  split  and  boned  anchovies. 

Cuban  Salad.  Break  up  four  dry  and  brittle  soda  crack- 
ers, shred  two  sweet  Spanish  peppers,  carefully  removing 
the  core  and  seeds,  slice  as  thinly  as  possible  one  large 
Spanish  onion,  skin  and  bone  six  anchovies,  mince  fine  and 
mix  all  together.  Lettuce  may  be  added  if  desired.  Dress 
liberally  with  French  dressing. 

Japanese  Salad.  Take  three  dozen  mussels  boil  just  long 
enough  to  make  the  shells  open,  remove  from  the  shells, 
cut  off  the  black  heads  and  stew  in  a cup  of  white  wine 
with  a sliced  onion  for  a few  minutes  only,  being  careful 
not  to  boil.  Have  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  boiled  potatoes 
and  pour  the  wine  from  the  mussels  over  them  together  with 
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salt,  pepper  and  six  tablespoonfuls  of  oil.  When  cold,  mix 
with  the  mussels  adding  a little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  if 
the  wine  was  not  acid  enough.  Add  also  chopped  parsley, 
burnet,  tarragon  or  any  sweet  herb  liked.  Serve  a mild 
boiled  dressing  or  Hollandaise  sauce  with  them.  Very  small 
oysters  or  clams  may  be  used  in  place  of  mussels. 

Spanish  Salad.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  over  some  white  en- 
dive leaves  and  pile  in  the  middle  of  a salad  dish.  Boil  four 
eggs  hard,  cut  in  quarters,  put  a shrimp  or  some  chopped 
lobster  or  crab  meat  with  a little  seasoning  in  place  of  the 
yolks  and  stand  the  whites  about  the  endive.  Chop  up  the 
yolks  and  strew  about  the  endive.  Peel  and  quarter  four 
tomatoes  and  stand  the  quarters  between  the  whites  of  egg. 
Shred  very  finely  or  chop  small,  the  mild  part  of  a sweet 
pepper,  leaving  out  the  seeds  and  core,  and  scatter  on  top 
of  the  egg  yolk.  When  ready  to  help  pour  over  all  a 
French  dressing  made  with  onion  juice  and  mix  together. 

Italian  Salad.  Cut  a carrot  and  a turnip  of  large  size 
into  fancy  strips  with  a vegetable  cutter,  or  into  cubes  with 
a knife  and  boil  separately  in  salted  water:  ten  minutes  for 
the  carrot  and  fifteen  for  the  turnip  should  be  long  enough. 
When  cold,  pile  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  and  arrange 
around  them  the  breast  of  a chicken  cut  into  strips  and  on 
these  clusters  of  sliced  truffles,  broiled  mushrooms  and  as- 
paragus tips,  or  brussels  sprouts.  Mix  a tablespoonful  of 
anchovy  sauce,  half  a teapoonful  of  salt,  a quarter  table- 
spoonful each  of  vinegar  and  oil.  Make  a hole  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  salad  and  pour  in  the  dressing.  Stop  the  hole 
with  a piece  of  cauliflower  and  just  before  serving  mix  all 
together. 

A Noutese  Salad.  Skin  three  or  four  mild  flavored 
onions  and  bake  until  tender  cutting  off  the  top  and  putting 
a lump  of  butter  on  each  one  and  seasoning  with  salt  and 
pepper.  When  cold  remove  any  hard  parts  and  cut  in 
quarters:  mix  with  four  hard  boiled  eggs  and  six  sardines 
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chopped.  Season  with  chervil,  tarragon  or  parsley.  Mix  a 
teaspoonful  of  curry  powder  with  mayonnaise  or  boiled 
dressing  and  serve  with  the  salad. 

Bread  Salad  is  not  popular  in  this  country  but  in  coun- 
tries where  everything  goes  into  the  salad  bowl  it  forms  a 
favorable  way  of  utilizing  broken  pieces  of  bread.  Bread 
salads  are  simply  the  addition  to  the  vegetable  salad  of  stale 
bread  with  the  crust  removed  and  cut  into  small  pieces  of 
even  shape.  They  absorb  the  superfluous  dressing.  Some- 
times before  being  put  into  the  salad  bowl  the  bread  is 
dressed  with  oil.  It  is  a wholesome  food  and  children  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  it.  Do  not  have  enough  bread  to  make 
the  salad  dry  or  enough  dressing  to  make  the  bread  sodden. 


Additional  Salads 


Salade  Moderne.  A salad  of  sliced  apple  and  celery,  mayon- 
naise or  remonlade  sauce. 

Lenten  Salad.  Six  oysters  to  each  person,  parboiled  in 
their  own  liquor,  one  hard  boiled  egg  to  six  oysters.  Cut  the 
white  in  rings  or  shreds  and  add  to  the  oysters.  U se  the  yolks 
in  making  a liberal  quantity  of  mayonnaise  and  serve  with 
lettuce. 

Salade  Lakme  is  composed  of  chicken,  celery,  fresh  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  white  of  eggs  and  potatoes,  cut  en  Julienne,  and 
dressed  with  a remoulade  dressing. 

Bouilli  Salad.  Cold  soup  meat  cut  in  pieces,  an  equal 
quantity  of  cold  boiled  potatoes,  mix  with  chopped  parsley  and 
dress  with  French  dressing  made  with  onion  juice.  Any  cold 
boiled  vegetables  may  be  used  for  garnishing. 

Turkish  Salad  of  New  York  hotels  and  restaurants  is  made 
of  one-third  sweet  red  peppers  cut  in  strips  and  two-thirds 
watercresses.  F rench  dressing.  Good  with  roast  beef  or  any 

cold  meat. 

Tripe  Salad  No.  3 is  made  of  cold  boiled  honeycomb  tripe 
cut  in  strips  and  served  with  slices  of  hard  boiled  eggs  and 
mayonnaise  dressing. 

Chiffonade  Salad.  A green  salad,  commonly  of  lettuce  or 
cresses  with  a liberal  sprinkling  of  cold  minced  vegetables  over 
the  top,  beets,  carrots,  string  beans,  chives  or  other  herbs.  A 
French  dressing  is  usually  preferred,  although  others  are  good 
with  it. 
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Cardillac  Salad.  A mixture  of  uncooked  fresh  vegetables, 
lettuce,  celery,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  etc.  Plain  dressing  or  to 
taste. 

Clarendon  Salad.  Same  as  Cardillac. 

Oriental  Salad  (Guggenheimer  Dinner).  A salad  of  grape 
fruit  and  oranges. 

Salad  a la  Gavel.  A chicken  salad  with  the  chicken  and 
celery  very  fine.  More  popular  with  foreigners  than  Americans. 

Salad  a la  Herbert.  Chicken  salad  fine  with  chopped 
truffles,  paprika  and  sometimes  a sprinkle  of  pimento  or 
cinnamon  in  it. 

Lamb  Salad  No.  2.  To  one  pound  of  cold  roast  lamb,  cut 
nicely,  add  four  medium-sized  cold  boiled  potatoes  cut  in  pieces. 
Cut  three  fresh  boiled  and  pickled  beets  in  small  cubes,  and 
arrange  on  top  of  the  meat  and  potato  or  around  it.  Sprinkle 
with  some  finely  chopped  pickles  or  capers.  Dress  with  a sauce 
made  like  mayonnaise  only  omitting  the  mustard  and  substi- 
tuting a little  onion  juice  or  scraped  onion. 

“ American  Salad  ” is  a combination  of  any  fresh  vegetables 
in  season,  similar  to  Cardillac  or  Clarendon  salads. 

Banana  Salad.  Cut  in  small  pieces  and  dress  with  one  cup- 
ful of  granulated  sugar  and  one-half  cupful  of  lemon  juice, 
warmed  slightly  until  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  then  poured  over 
fruit  when  both  are  icy  cold. 

Frozen  Tomato  Salad.  Rub  a sufficient  quantity  of  ripe 
tomatoes  through  a fine  sieve,  season  highly  with  salt,  pepper, 
a little  onion  juice,  and  Tarragon  vinegar.  Freeze  as  a water 
ice  and  pack  in  a mould.  When  ready  to  serve,  put  on  a bed  of 
lettuce,  sprinkle  with  chopped  walnuts,  and  have  mayonnaise 
dressing  in  a bowl. 
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Potato  and  Tomato  Salad  is  good  made  with  equal  quanti- 
ties of  cold  boiled  (new)  potatoes  and  fresh  tomatoes.  Cut 
potatoes  in  cubes,  tomatoes  in  quartered  slices.  Arrange  in 
layers,  sprinkling  each  with  chopped  green  pepper  and  salt. 
French  dressing.  Some  people  in  addition  like  a slight  sprinkle 
of  sugar. 

Beet  and  Cabbage  Salad  is  good  in  winter.  Shred  the 
uncooked  cabbage  and  mix  with  cold  boiled  beet  cut  somewhat 
fine.  Arrange  in  layers,  sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and  minced 
onion.  French  dressing.  If  onion  juice  is  used  in  the  dressing 
the  minced  onion  may  be  omitted. 
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FROM  HOWARD  TO  NELSON.  Twelve  Sailors.  Edited 

by  John  Knox  Laughton,  M.A.  With  Portraits  and  Maps.  8vo,  ror.  6 d. 

NEW  LETTERS  OF  NAPOLEON  I.  Omitted  from  the 

Edition  published  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  III.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece,  price  155.  net. 

1812.  NAPOLEON  I.  IN  RUSSIA.  By  Vassili  Verest- 

chagin.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  Whiteing.  Illustrated  from 
Sketches  and  Paintings  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SERGEANT  BOURGOGNE  (1812-1813). 

Authorised  Translation,  from  the  French  Original  edited  by  Paul  Cottin 
and  Maurice  HAnault,  With  a Frontispiece.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  6r. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  With  a Preface 
by  Paul  Meurice.  Translated  by  John  W.  Harding.  With  a Por- 
trait, 8vo.  Price  i or.  net. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL,  Hunter  and  Explorer. 

The  StoiTr  of  his  Life  with  certain  correspondence  and  extracts  from  the 
private  journal  of  David  Livingstone  hitherto  unpublished.  By  his 
eldest  son  W.  Edward  Oswell  of  The  Middle  Temple.  Barrister-at-Law. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Francis  Galton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.  &c. 
In  Two  Volumes,  with  Portraits,  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
£1  5 s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  DONNE 

(DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL’S).  Now  for  the  first  time  Revised  and  Col- 
lected by  Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Hon. 
LL.D.  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  Price 

24*.  net. 

THE  PAGET  PAPERS.  Diplomatic  and  other  Corre- 
spondence of  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  PAGET,  G.C.B.,  1794- 
1807.  With  two  Appendices,  1808  and  1828-1829.  Arranged  and  Edited 
by  his  son,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Augustus  B.  Paget,  G.C.B.,  late  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  in  Vienna.  With  Notes  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 
New  Edition  with  Index.  In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  with  Portraits, 
32 s.  net. 

DE  QUINCEY  MEMORIALS.  Being  Letters  and  other 

Records  here  first  Published,  with  Communications  from  Coleridge,  the 
Wordsworths,  Hannah  More,  Professor  Wilson,  and  others.  Edited 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Narrative,  by  Alexander  H.  Japp,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.  In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portraits,  30 s.  net. 

LETTERS  OF  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  With  16  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations. In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  £1  12 s. 

MEMOIR  OF  ROBERT,  EARL  NUGENT.  With  Letters, 

Poems,  and  Appendices.  By  Claud  Nugent.  With  reproductions  from 
Family  Portraits  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  and  others.  In  One  Volume,  8vo.  Price  16s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JUDGE  JEFFREYS.  By  H.  B.  Irving, 

M.A.  Oxon.  Demy  8vo,  with  Three  Portraits  and  a Facsimile,  12s.  6 d.  net 

STUDIES  OF  FRENCH  CRIMINALS  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  H.  B.  Irving.  Demy  8vo,  ror.  net. 

MARYSIENKA:  Marie  de  la  Grange  d’Arquien,  Queen  of 

Poland,  and  Wife  of  Sobieski  (1641-1716).  By  K.  Wai.iszewski.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  In  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  iir.  net. 

PETER  THE  GREAT.  By  K.  Waliszevvski,  Author  of 

“The  Romance  of  an  Empress,"  “ The  Story  of  a Throne.”  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  a Portrait.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ; 
or  Library  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  281. 

CARDINAL  MANNING.  From  the  French  of  FranciS  de 
PressensJs  by  E.  Ingall.  Crown  8vo,  5$. 

THE  PALMY  DAYS  OF  NANCE  OLDFIELD.  By 

Edward  Robins.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

AS  OTHERS  SAW  HIM.  A Retrospect,  A. d.  54.  Crown 

8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 
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BROTHER  AND  SISTER.  A Memoir  and  the  Letters  of 
ERNEST  and  HENRIETTE  RENAN.  Translated  by  Lady  Marv 
Loyd.  Demy  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits  in  Photogravure,  and  Four 
Illustrations,  14$. 

CHARLES  GOUNOD.  Autobiographical  Reminiscences  with 
Family  Letters  and  Notes  on  Music.  Translated  by  the  Hon.  W.  Hely 
Hutchinson.  Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  1 or.  6 d. 

MEMOIRS.  By  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  (Hans  Breit- 

mann).  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  7 s.  6 d. 

EDMOND  AND  JULES  DE  GONCOURT.  Letters  and 

Leaves  from  their  Journals.  Selected.  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  with 
Eight  Portraits,  32^. 

ALEXANDER  III.  OF  RUSSIA.  By  Charles  Lowe, 

M.  A.,  Author  of  “Prince  Bismarck:  an  Historical  Biography.”  Crown 
8vo,  with  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  fix. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.  An  Historical  Biography.  By 
Charles  Lowe,  M.A.  With  Two  Portraits.  Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
2i.  6d. 

MY  FATHER  AND  I.  A Book  for  Daughters.  By  the 

Countess  Puliga.  Crown  8vo,  with  Four  Portraits,  6s. 

STORY  OF  THE  PRINCESS  DES  URSINS  IN  SPAIN 

(Camarera-Mayor).  Bv  Constance  Hill.  With  12  Portraits  and  a 
Frontispiece.  In  One  Volume,  8vo.  Price  7 s.  6d.  net. 

CATHERINE  SFORZA.  By  Count  Pasolini.  Abridged 

and  Translated  by  Paul  Sylvester.  Illustrated  with  numerous  repro- 
ductions from  Original  Pictures  and  documents.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

VILLIERS  DE  L’ISLE  ADAM:  His  Life  and  Works. 
From  the  French  of  Vicomte  Robert  du  Pontavicb  de  Heussey. 
By  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
1 or.  6 d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  HENRIK  IBSEN.  By  Henrik  Jxeger. 

Translated  by  Clara  Bell.  With  the  Verse  done  into  English  from  the 
Norwegian  Original  by  Edmund  Gosse.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MIDDLE  LIFE.  By  Francisque 

Sarcey.  Translated  by  E.  L.  Carby.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  ior.  6d. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARSIN  THE  SECRET  SERVICE. 

The  Recollections  of  a Spy.  By  Major  Henri  le  Caron.  With  New 
Preface.  8vo,  boards,  price  2 s.  bd.,  or  cloth,  3$.  6 d. 

*«*  The  Library  Edition,  with  Portraits  and  Facsimiles,  8t to,  14-r.,  it  stilt 
on  sale. 

STUDIES  IN  FRANKNESS.  By  Charles  Whibley. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  7 s.  6 d. 

A BOOK  OF  SCOUNDRELS.  By  Charles  Whibi.ey. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  7 s.  6 d. 

THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE.  By  Charles  Whibi.ey. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  7 s.  6 d. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A CONDEMNED  MAN.  By  Alfred 

Hermann  Fried.  Translated  from  the  German  by  S.  Van  Straalen. 
Crown  8vo,  sts.  bd. 
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GREAT  LIVES  AND  EVENTS. 

Uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  6s.  each  volume. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  EMPIRE  : 1837-1897.  A Review  of 

the  Period.  With  over  70  Portraits  and  Diagrams. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY. 

Together  with  a Letter  to  the  Women  of  France  on  the  “ Kreutzer 
Sonata."  By  C.  A.  Behrs.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  C.  E. 
Turner,  English  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  With 
Portrait. 

THE  FAMILY  LIFE  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE.  Illus- 
trated by  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  hitherto  unpublished  letters  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  different  members  of  his  family.  Edited  by  his  nephew, 
Baron  Ludwig  von  Embden,  and  translated  by  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland.  With  4 Portraits. 

THE  NATURALIST  OF  THE  SEA-SHORE.  The  Life 

of  Philip  Henry  Gosse.  By  his  son,  Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.A. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  a Portrait. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRINCE  DE  JOINVILLE. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  78  Illustrations 
from  drawings  by  the  Author. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON.  A Study  of  His  Life  and 
Work.  By  Arthur  Waugh,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  Twenty  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  specially  taken  for  this  Work.  Five  Portraits,  and 
Facsimile  of  Tennyson’s  MS. 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  FAIR  SEX.  From  the  French 

of  Fr£d£ric  Masson.  With  a Portrait. 

PETER  THE  GREAT.  By  K.  Waliszewski.  Translated 

from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  a Portrait. 

THE  STORY  OF  A THRONE.  Catherine  II.  of  Russia. 

From  the  French  of  K.  Waliszewski.  With  a Portrait. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  EMPRESS.  Catherine  II.  of 

Russia.  From  the  French  of  K.  Waliszewski.  With  a Portrait. 

A FRIEND  OF  THE  QUEEN.  Marie  Antoinette  and 

Count  Fersen.  From  the  French  of  Paul  Gaulot.  Two  Portraits. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  HOMER.  By  Walter  Copland 

Perry.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo,  6j. 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  MR.  H.  AND  MISS  R. 

1775-1779.  Edited  by  Gilbert  Burgess.  Square  crown  8vo,  5.*. 

LETTERS  OF  A BARITONE.  By  Francis  Walker. 

Square  crown  8vo,  5r. 

LETTERS  OF  A COUNTRY  VICAR.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Yves  le  Querdec.  By  M.  Gordon  Holmes.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

A POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

EUROPE,  SINCE  1814.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Charles 
Seignobos.  In  Two  Volumes,  Demy  8vo,  20s.  net. 

THE  MODERN  JEW.  By  Arnold  White.  Crown  8vo, 

half-leather,  gilt  top,  7 s.  6d. 
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ISRAEL  AMONG  THE  NATIONS.  Translated  from  the 

French  of  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Crown  8vo,  7 4.  6 d. 

THE  JEW  AT  HOME.  Impressions  of  a Summer  and 
Autumn  Spent  with  Him  in  Austria  and  Russia.  By  Joseph  Pennell. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  4to,  cloth,  54. 

THE  NEW  EXODUS.  A Study  of  Israel  in  Russia.  By 

Harold  Frederic.  Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  16 4. 

SPANISH  PROTESTANTS  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY.  Compiled  from  Dr.  Wilken’s  German  Work.  By  Rachel 
Challice.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket, 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  a Preface  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Fleming. 
Crown  8vo,  4s-.  6a.  net. 

QUEEN  JOANNA  I.  OF  NAPLES,  SICILY,  AND 

JERUSALEM  ; Countess  of  Provence,  Forcalquier,  and  Piedmont.  An 
Essay  on  her  Times.  By  St.  Clair  Baddeley.  Imperial  8vo,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  16s. 

CHARLES  III.  OF  NAPLES  AND  URBAN  VI.;  also 

CECCO  D'ASCOLI,  Poet,  Astrologer,  Physician.  Two  Historical  Essays. 
By  St.  Clair  Baddeley.  With  Illustrations,  8vo,  cloth,  ior.  6 d. 

ROBERT  THE  WISE  AND  HIS  HEIRS,  1278-1352. 

By  St.  Clair  Baddeley.  8vo,  214. 

MY  PARIS  NOTE-BOOK.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam,  Author 

of  “ An  Englishman  in  Paris."  Demy  8vo,  price  24.  6d.  net. 

UNDERCURRENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7 4.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  DIPLOMACY.  By  Count  Ben  edetti,  French 

Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Demy  8vo,  with  a Portrait,  104.  6 d. 

AN  AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  VANQUISHED. 

Viscount  Elie  De  Gontaut-Biron’s  Mission  to  Berlin,  1871-1877.  From 
his  Diaries  and  Memoranda.  By  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  Translated 
with  Notes  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  104.  6d. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  PRIVATEERS, 

and  Letters  of  Marque;  with  an  account  of  the  Liveipool  Slave  Trade. 
By  Gomer  Williams.  In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  price  1*4.  net. 

THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND:  their  Story  and  Structure, 
By  Sir  James  D.  Mackenzie,  Bart.  Dedicated  by  gracious  permission 
to  H.M.  the  Queen.  In  Two  Volumes,  Imperial  8vo,  with  40  full-page 
Plates,  and  over  150  Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  many  Plans.  Price 
£3  34.  net. 

KRUPP’S  STEEL  WORKS.  By  Friedrich  C.  G.  Muller. 

With  88  Illustrations  by  Felix  Schmidt  and  Anders  Montan. 
Authorised  Translation  from  the  German.  4to.  Price  254.  net 

THE  LITTLE  MANX  NATION.  (Lectures  delivered  at 

the  Royal  Institution.  1891.)  By  Hall  Caine,  Author  of  "The  Bond- 
man,”  “ The  Scapegoat,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  34.  6d.\  paper,  24.  6 d. 

DENMARK:  its  History,  Topography,  Language,  Literature. 
Fine  Arts,  Social  Life,  and  Finance.  Edited  by  H.  Weitemeyer.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  with  Map,  124.  6 d.  1 

*•*  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

THE  REALM  OF  THE  HABSBURGS.  By  Sidney 

Whitman,  Author  of  “ Imperial  Germany.”  Crown  8vo,  74.  6 d. 
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IMPERIAL  GERMANY.  A Critical  Study  of  Fact  and 
Character.  By  Sidney  Whitman.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6J.\  paper,  2 s. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A 

Narrative  of  the  Movement  in  England,  1605-1616,  which  resulted  in  the 
Plantation  of  North  America  by  Englishmen,  disclosing  the  Contest 
between  England  and  Spain  for  the  Possession  of  the  Soil  now  occupied 
by  the  United  States  of  America ; set  forth  through  a series  of  Historical 
Manuscripts  now  first  printed,  together  with  a Re-issue  of  Rare  Contem- 
poraneous Tracts,  accompanied  by  Bibliographical  Memoranda,  Notes, 
and  Brief  Biographies.  Collected,  Arranged,  and  Edited  by  Alexander 
Brown,  F.R.H.S.  With  100 Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  In  Two  Volumes, 
roval  8vo,  buckram,  £3  13 s.  6 d.  net. 

ANNALS  OF  SANDHURST.  A Chronicle  of  the  Royal 

Military  College  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Present  Day,  with  a Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Staff  College.  By  Major  A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman. 
With  12  full-page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  ior.  net. 

politics  anfc  Questions  of  tbe  Bap. 

NEW  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Its  Value  and  Development.  By 

W.  Bleloch.  In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  Price  gs. 

TEN  MONTHS  IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  THE  BOERS. 

By  an  ex-Lieutenant  of  General  de  Villebois-Mareuil.  Crown  8vo,  33-.  6 d. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  FROM  WITHIN.  A Private  Record 
of  Public  Affairs.  By  J.  P.  FitzPatkick.  With  a Map  and  New  Intro- 
duction. Library  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  net. ; Popular  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  2 s.  6<i.  net ; Paper  Edition,  6 d.  net. 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  KRUGERISM.  A Personal 
Record  of  Forty  Years  in  South  Africa.  By  John  Scoble,  Tima 
Correspondent  in  Pretoria  prior  to  the  present  war,  and  H.  R.  Aber- 
crombie, of  the  Intelligence  Department,  Cape  Colony.  Library  Edition, 
8vo,  cloth,  10 s.  net ; Popular  Edition,  2 s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONSPIRACY,  OR  THE 

AIMS  OF  AFRIKANDERDOM.  By  Fred.  W.  Bell,  F.S.S.  Demy 
8vo,  sr.  net. 

WHY  KRUGER  MADE  WAR,  OR  BEHIND  THE 

BOER  SCENES.  By  John  A.  Buttery.  With  Two  Chapters  on  the 
Past  and  Future  of  the  Rand,  and  the  Mining  Industry.  By  A.  Cooper 
Key.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6 d. 

CHINA  AND  THE  ALLIES.  By  A.  Henry  Savage 

Landor,  Author  of  “ In  the  Forbidden  Land,”  &c.  In  Two  Volumes, 
demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Price  28$.  net. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST.  Siberia— Japan 
— CHINA.  By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu.  Translated  by  Richard 
Davey.  With  a Preface  by  Henry  Norman.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  QUEEN’S  SERVICE.  Being  the  Experiences  of  a 
Private  Soldier  in  the  British  Infantry  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Horace 
Wyndham,  late  of  the  — th  Regt.  3 s.  6</. 

CAN  WE  DISARM?  By  Joseph  McCabe.  Written  in  Col- 
laboration with  Georges  Darien.  vCrown  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  6d. 
TROOPER  3809.  A Private  Soldier  of  the  Third  Republic. 
By  Lionel  Decle,  Author  of  “Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa.”  With 
Eight  Illustrations  by  H.  Chartier.  Crown  8vo,  6r. 

MADE  IN  GERMANY.  Reprinted  with  Additions  from 
The  New  Review.  By  Ernest  E.  Williams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6 d. 
Also  Popular  Edition,  paper  covers,  ir. 
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THE  FOREIGNER  IN  THE  FARMYARD.  By  Ernest 

E.  Williams,  Author  of  “ Made  in  Germany.”  Crown  8vo,  zs.  6 d. 

THE  WORKERS.  An  Experiment  in  Reality.  By  Walter 
A.  Wyckoff.  The  East.  With  Five  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  Price 
3s.  net. 

THE  WORKERS.  An  Experiment  in  Reality.  By  Walter 
A Wyckoff.  The  West.  With  Twelve  Illustrations,  crown  8ve.  Price 
3 r.  net.  ***  The  Two  Volumes  in  Card  Box,  6s.  net. 


Sport,  Btwenture,  ant)  travel. 

NICHOLSON’S  ALMANAC  OF  TWELVE  SPORTS. 

See  page  2. 

SPORT  IN  WAR.  By  Lieut.-General  R.  S.  S.  Baden- 
Powell,  F.R.G.S.  With  19  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo, 
3.9.  6 d. 

CRICKET  IN  MANY  CLIMES.  By  P.  F.  Warner.  With 

72  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo,  ys.  6 d.  Also  Cheap 
Edition,  paper  cover,  2s.  6d. 

PINK  AND  SCARLET;  or,  Hunting  as  a School  for  Soldiering. 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  A.  H.  Alderson,  D.S.C.,  The  Queen’s  Own 
Regiment.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ys.  6 d.  net. 

DRIVING  FOR  PLEASURE;  or,  The  Harness  Stable  and 
its  Appointments.  By  Francis  T.  Underhill.  Illustrated  with  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-four  full-page  Plates.  Imperial  8vo,  buckram 
sides,  leather  back,  ptice  28$.  net. 

THROUGH  THE  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT,  1898- 

1899.  A narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Belgica,  among  newly  discovered 
lands,  and  over  an  unknown  sea  about  the  South  Pole.  By  Frederick 
A.  Cook,  M.D.?  Surgeon  and  Anthropologist  of  the  Belgian  Antarctic 
Expedition.  With  an  appendix,  containing  a summary  of  the  Scientific 
Results.  Demy  8vo,  Cloth,  with  4 Coloured  plates,  and  over  100 
Illustrations  from  photographs  and  drawings.  20 s.  net. 

A LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE.  By  Henry  James. 

With  94  Illustrations  by  Jsseph  Pennell.  Pott  4to,  10.9.  net.  Also  150 
copies  on  Japanese  Vellum,  price  40.9.  net. 

MOUNT  OMI  AND  BEYOND:  A Record  of  Travel  on  the 

Thibetan  Border.  By  Archibald  John  Little,  F.R.G.S.  Author  of 
“ Through  the  Yangtsi  Gorges,”  &c.  With  a Map,  Portrait,  and  15 
Illustrations,  from  Photographs  by  Mrs.  Little. 

INNERMOST-ASIA.  Travel  and  Sport  in  the  Pamirs.  By 
Ralph  P.  Cobbold,  late  60th  Rifles.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  21  s. 

IN  THE  FORBIDDEN  LAND.  An  Account  of  a Journey 

in  Tibet;  Capture  by  the  Tibetan  Authorities;  Imprisonment,  Torture, 
and  Ultimate  Release.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor,  Author  of 
“Corea,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm,”  &c.  Also  various  Official  Docu- 
ments, including  the  Enquiry  and  Report  by  J.  Larkin,  Esq.,  Appointed 
by  the  Government  of  India.  With  a Map  and  250  Illustrations.  Popular 
Edition  in  one  volume.  Large  8vo.  Price  ys.  6d.  net. 

COREA,  OR  CHO-SEN,  THE  LAND  OF  THE  MORN- 
ING CALM.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  With  38  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  a Portrait,  demy  8vo,  iSs. 
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THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER  WAR.  Being  an  Account  of 
the  Mohmund  and  Tirah  Expeditions,  1897.  By  Lionel  James,  Special 
Correspondent  for  Reuter's  Agency  and  Artist  for  the  Graphic.  With  32 
full-page  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  Photographs, 
and  10  Plans  and  Maps.  8vo,  price  7 s.  6d. 

WITH  THE  ZHOB  FIELD  FORCE,  1890.  By  Captain 

Crawford  McFall,  K.O.Y.L.I.  Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  i8r. 

ROMANTIC  INDIA.  By  Andre  Ciievrillon.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  William  Marchant.  8vo,  7s.  6 d.  net 
UNDER  THE  DRAGON  FLAG.  My  Experiences  in 

the  Chino- Japanese  War.  By  James  Allan.  Crown  8vo,  is. 

THE  FIRST  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  KENYA.  The 

narrative  of  a journey  in  Africa  from  the  Tropical  Coa^t  to  an  Icy 
Summit.  By  H.  J.  Mackinder.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs, 
by  C.  B.  Hausburg. 

UNDER  THE  AFRICAN  SUN.  A Description  of  Native 

Races  in  Uganda.  Sporting  Adventures  and  other  Experiences.  By  W. 
J.  Ansorge,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  late  Senior  Professor  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Mauritius,  Medical  Officer  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment in  Uganda.  With  134  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author 
and  Two  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  8vo.  Price  21  r.  net. 

MOGREB-EL-ACKSA.  A Journey  in  Morocco.  By  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham.  With  a Portrait  and  Map.  In  One  Volume, 
8vo.  Price  t)S. 

TIMBUCTOO  THE  MYSTERIOUS.  By  Felix  Dubois. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Diana  White.  With  153  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  and  Drawings  made  on  the  spot,  and  Eleven  Maps  and 
Plans.  Demv  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

TRAVELS  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  Being  a 

Description  of  the  various  Cities  and  Towns,  Goldfields,  and  Agricultural 
Districts  of  that  State.  By  May  Vivienne.  In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  Price  i>j.  net. 

RHODESIA  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  S.  J.  Du  Toit. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  Sixteen  full-page  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  AFRICA.  A Journey  up  the  Chobe  and  down  the 
Okovanga  Rivers.  By  Aurel  Schulz,  M.D.,  and  August  Hammar, 
C.E.  In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  28s-. 

ACTUAL  AFRICA;  or,  The  Coming  Continent.  A Tour  of 
Exploration.  By  Frank  Vincent,  Author  of  “ The  Land  of  the  White 
Elephant.”  With  Map  and  over  100  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price 
24J. 

AMERICA  TO-DAY.  Observations  and  Reflections.  By 

William  Archer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS.  From  a French 

Point  of  View.  In  one  volume.  Crown  8vo,  3 s.  6 d. 

TWELVE  MONTHS  IN  KLONDIKE.  By  Robert  C. 

Kirk.  With  100  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6r.  net. 

THE  CUBAN  AND  PORTO-RICAN  CAMPAIGNS.  By 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  F.R.G  S.  With  119  Illustrations  from  Photo, 
graphs  and  Drawings  on  the  Spot,  and  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6 d.  net. 

CUBA  IN  WARTIME.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Author 
of  “Soldiers  of  Fortune.”  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Frederic 
Remington.  Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6 d. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  MUSKEG.  By  H.  Somers  Somerset. 

Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo  with  Maps  and  over  100  Illustrations,  280  pp., 
14*.  net. 
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THE  OUTGOING  TURK.  Impressions  of  a Journey  through 
the  Western  Balkans.  By  H C.  Thomson,  Author  of  ‘ The  Chitral 
Campaign.”  Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations  from  Original  Photographs. 
Price  141.  net. 

NOTES  FOR  THE  NILE.  Together  with  a Metrical 

Rendering  of  the  Hymns  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  of  the  Precepts  of  Ptah- 
hotep  (the  oldest  book  in  the  world).  By  Hardwicke  D.  Rawnsley,  M.A. 
Imperial  i6mo,  cloth,  5 s. 

UNDER  QUEEN  AND  KHEDIVE.  The  Autobiography 
of  an  Anglo-Egyptian  Official.  By  Sir  W.  F.  Mi£ville,  K.C.M.G. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price'6r. 

TEN  DAYS  AT  MONTE  CARLO  AT  THE  BANK’S 

EXPENSE.  Containing  Hints  to  Visitors  and  a General  Guide  to  the 
Neighbourhood.  By  V.  B.  Fcap.  8vo,  2 s. 

IN  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  SUN.  Readings  from  the  Diary 
of  a Globe-Trotter.  By  Frederick  Diodati  Thompson.  With  many 
Illustrations  by  Mr.  Harry  Fenn  and  from  Photographs.  4to,  25 r. 
THE  CANADIAN  GUIDE-BOOK.  Parti.  The  Tourist’s 

and  Sportsman’s  Guide  to  EasternCanada  and  N ewfoundland,  including  full 
descriptions  of  Routes,  Cities,  Points  of  Interest,  Summer  Resorts,  Fishing 
Places,  &c.,  in  Eastern  Ontario,  The  Muskoka  District,  The  St.  Lawrence 
Region,  The  Lake  St.  John  Country,  The  Maritime  Provinces,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  With  an  Appendix  giving  Fish  and 
Game  Laws,  and  Official  Lists  of  Trouti  and  Salmon  Rivers  and  their 
Lessees.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
King’s  College,  Windsor,  N.S.  With  Maps  and  many  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  6s. 

THE  CANADIAN  GUIDE-BOOK.  Part  II.  Western 
Canada.  Including  the  Peninsula  and  Northern  Regions  of  Ontario, 
the  Canadian  Shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Region, 
Manitoba  and  “The  Great  North-West,"  The  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains 
and  National  Park,  British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver  Island.  By  Ernest 
Ingersoll.  With  Maps  and  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  6r 

THE  GUIDE-BOOK  TO  ALASKA  AND  THE  NORTH- 
WEST COAST,  including  the  Shores  of  Washington,  British  Columbia 
South-Eastern  Alaska,  the  Aleutian  and  the  Sea  Islands,  the  Behring 
and  the  Arctic  Coasts.  By  E.  R.  Scidmore.  With  Maps  and  many 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  6s. 

Essays  anfc  Belles  Xettres,  &c. 

THE  ETERNAL  CONFLICT.  An  Essay  by  William 
Romaine  Paterson  (Benjamin  Swift).  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

VILLAGE  NOTES,  and  some  other  Papers.  By  Pamela 
Tennant.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

STUDIES  IN  STYLE.  By  W.  H.  Helm.  Fcap.  8vo,  gilt 

top,  3r.  net. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  A Critical  Study.  By 
George  Brandes,  Ph.D.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  William 
Archer,  Diana  White,  and  Mary  Morison.  Students’  Edition.  In 
One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  buckram  uncut,  ror.  net. 

HENRIK  IBSEN.  BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON. 

Critical  Studies.  By  George  Brandes.  Authorised  Translation  from 
the  Danish.  With  Introductions  by  William  Archer.  In  One  Volume 
demy  8vo.  Roxburgh,  gilt  top,  or  buckram,  uncut.  10 s.  net. 

THE  SYMBOLIST  MOVEMENT  IN  LITERATURE. 

By  Arthur  Symons.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 

CORRECTED  IMPRESSIONS.  Essays  on  Victorian  Writers, 

By  George  Saintsbury.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  js.  6 d, 
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ANIMA  POET.®.  From  the  unpublished  note-books  of  Samuei. 
Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  Crown 
8 vo,  7 s.  6d. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  STUDIES.  A Contribu- 
tion to  the  History  of  English  Poetry.  By  Edmund  Gosse,  Clark 
Lecturer  on  English  Literature  at  the  University  of  Cambridge ; Hon. 
M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A New  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
buckram,  gilt  top,  7 s.  6d. 

CRITICAL  KIT-KATS  By  Edmond  Gosse.  Crown  8vo, 

buckram,  gilt  top,  7 s.  6d. 

QUESTIONS  AT  ISSUE.  Essays.  By  Edmund  Gosse 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  7 s.  6d. 

**•  A Limited  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  25s.  net. 

GOSSIP  IN  A LIBRARY.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  Third 

Edition.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  7 s.  6d. 

*«•  A Limited  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  25s.  net. 

ESSAYS.  By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  of  Eton  College. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  7s.  6d. 

A COMMENTARY  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  HENRIK 

IBSEN.  By  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  DE 

QUINCEY.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  from  the  Author’s 
Original  MSS.,  by  Alexander  H.  Japp,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

I.  SUSPIRIA  DE  PROFUNDIS.  With  other  Essays. 

II.  CONVERSATION  AND  COLERIDGE.  With  other 

Essays. 

THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON.  Edited  by  William 

Ernest  Henley.  To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Volumes.  (The  Letters, 
Diaries,  Controversies,  Speeches,  &c.,  in  Four,  and  the  Verse  in  Eight.) 
Small  crown  8vo,  price  sr.  net  each. 

Vol.  I. — LETTERS, 1804-1813.  With  Portrait  after  Phillips. 

THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE. 

Translated  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  M.A.,  F.R  L.S.  (Hans 
Breitmann).  In  Eight  Volumes. 

The  Library  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  at  5 s.  per  Volume.  Each  Volume  of 
this  edition  is  sold  separately.  The  Cabinet  Edition,  in  special  binding, 
boxed,  price  £2  10s.  the  set.  The  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  50 
Numbered  Copies,  price  ist.  per  Volume  net,  will  only  be  supplied  to 
subscribers  for  the  Complete  Work.  ' 

I.  FLORENTINE  NIGHTS,  SCHNABELEWOPSKI, 

THE  RABBI  OF  BACHARACH,  and  SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S MAIDENS  AND  WOMEN. 

II. ,  III.  PICTURES  OF  TRAVEL.  1823-1828. 

IV.  THE  SALON.  Letters  on  Art,  Music,  Popular  Life, 

and  Politics. 

V. ,  VI.  GERMANY. 

VII.,  VIII.  FRENCH  AFFAIRS.  Letters  from  Paris 

1832,  and  Lutetia. 

THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  MAKING  ENEMIES.  As 

pleasingly  exemplified  in  many  instances,  wherein  the  serious  ones  of 
this  earth,  carefully  exasperated,  have  been  prettily  spurred  on  to 
indiscretions  and  unseemliness,  while  overcome  by  an  undue  sense 
of  right.  By  J . M'Nf.ill  Whistler.  [New  Edition  in  preparation. 
*„»  A few  copies  of  the  large  paper  issue  of  the  first  edition  remain,  price 
£2  2 s.  net. 
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MR.  FROUDE  AND  CARLYLE.  By  David  Wilson.  In 
One  Volume,  8vo,  ios.  6 d. 

THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA.  By 

Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Political  Economy,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  sr. 

PARADOXES.  By  Max  Nordau,  Author  of  “ Degeneration,” 
“Conventional  Lies  of  our  Civilisation,"  &c.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
McIlraith.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  written  for  this 
Edition.  Demy  8vo,  17J.  net. 

CONVENTIONAL  LIES  OF  OUR  CIVILIZATION. 

By  Max  Nordau,  Author  of  “ Degeneration.”  Second  English  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  17J.  net. 

DEGENERATION.  By  Max  Nordau.  Ninth  English 

Edition.  Demy  8vo,  17*.  net.  Also,  a Popular  Edition.  8vo.  6s. 
GENIUS  AND  DEGENERATION  : A Psychological  Study. 
By  Dr.  William  Hirsch.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  17*.  net. 

THE  NON-RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE.  From  the 

French  of  Marie  Jean  Guyau.  In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  17 s.  net. 

STUDIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY.  By  Ernest 

Renan,  late  of  the  French  Academy.  8vo,  7 s.  6 d. 

THE  SPINSTER’S  SCRIP.  As  Compiled  by  Cecil 

Raynor.  Narrow  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2 s.  6 d. 

THE  PINERO  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  Myra  Hamilton.  With  a Portrait.  i6mo,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 
STORIES  OF  GOLF.  Collected  by  William  Knight  and 

T.  T.  Oliph ant.  With  Rhymes  on  Golf  by  various  hands  ; also  Shake- 
speare on  Golf,  &c.  Enlarged  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 

GIRLS  AND  WOMEN.  By  E.  Chester.  Pot  8vo,  cloth, 

is.  6 d.,  or  gilt  extra,  3 s.  6 d. 

THE  COMPLETE  INDIAN  HOUSEKEEPER  AND 

COOK.  Giving  the  Duties  of  Mistress  and  Servants,  the  General 
Management  of  the  House,  and  Practical  Recipes  for  Cooking  in  all  its 
Branches.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel  and  Grace  Gardiner.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  to  date.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6s. 

MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  OBSERVANCES:  Their 

Origin  and  Signification.  By  Leopold  Wagner.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  GREAT  WAR  OF  189 — . A Forecast.  By  Rear- 
Admiral  Colomb,  Col.  Maurice,  R.A.,  Captain  Maude,  Archibald 
Forbes,  Charles  Lowe,  D.  Christie  Murray,  and  F.  Scudamore. 
Second  Edition.  In  One  Volume,  large  8vo,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations, 6s. 

JOHN  KING’S  QUESTION  CLASS.  By  Charles  M. 

Sheldon,  Author  of  “ In  His  Steps,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  paper,  is. ; cloth, 
is.  6 d. 

THE  WORD  OF  THE  LORD  UPON  THE  WATERS. 

Sermons  read  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  while 
at  Sea  on  his  Voyages  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  Composed  by 
Dr.  Richter,  Army  Chaplain,  and  Translated  from  the  German  by  John 
R.  McIlraith.  4to,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IS  WITHIN  YOU. 

Christianity  not  as  a Mystic  Religion  but  as  a New  Theory  of  Life.  By 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance 
Garnett.  Popular  Edition,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
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Gardening,  3Botan£,  and  "natural  fristorv?. 

THE  ROSE  : A Treatise  on  the  Cultivation,  History,  Family 
Characteristics,  &c.,  of  the  various  Groups  of  Roses.  With  Accurate 
Description  of  the  Varieties  now  Generally  Grown.  By  H.  B.  Ell- 
\v anger.  With  an  Introduction  by  George  H.  Ellwanger.  121110 
cloth,  s s. 

THE  GARDEN’S  STORY  ; or,  Pleasures  and  Trials  of  an 

Amateur  Gardener.  By  G.  H.  Ellwanger.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod.  121110,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  sr. 

NATURE’S  GARDEN.  An  Aid  to  Knowledge  of  Wild 

Flowers  and  their  Insect  Visitors.  With  Coloured  plates  and  many 
other  Illustrations,  photographed  from  Nature  by  Henry  Troth,  and 
A.  R.  Dugmore.  Text  by  Neltje  Blanchan.  Royal  8vo,  12 s.  6 d.  net. 


jfacetia;. 

MR.  DOOLEY’S  PHILOSOPHY.  With  coloured  Frontis- 
piece, by  William  Nicholson,  and  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemble 
and  F.  Opper.  Crown  8vo,  3-r.  6 d. 

THE  POCKET  IBSEN.  A Collection  of  some  of  the  Master’s 
best  known  Dramas,  condensed,  revised,  and  slightly  rearranged  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Earnest  Student.  By  F.  Anstey,  Author  of  “ Vice  Versa, " 
“Voces  Populi,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  reproduced,  by  permission, 
from  Punch,  and  a new  Frontispiece  by  Bernard  Partridge.  New 
Edition.  i6mo,  cloth,  3 r.  6d.  ; or  paper,  2 s.  6 d. 

FROM  WISDOM  COURT.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman 
and  Stephen  Graham  Tallentyre.  With  30  Illustrations  by 
E.  Courboin.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. ; or  picture  boards,  is. 

WOMAN— THROUGH  A MANS  EYEGLASS.  By 

Malcolm  C.  Salaman.  With  Illustrations  by  Dudley  Hardy.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3-r.  (id. ; or  picture  boards,  2s. 


Dramatic  literature. 

THE  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN  : A Fantastic  Opera  in  Two 
Acts.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
4to,  cloth,  2j.  6d.  net. 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  TEARS.  A Comedy  in  Four  Acts. 

By  C.  Haddon  Chambers.  i6mo,  cloth,  2 s.  6 d.  ; paper,  is.  6 d. 

THE  DEAD  CITY.  A Plaj  in  Five  Acts.  By  Gabriele 
D’Annunzio.  Translated  by  Arthur  Symons.  Small  4to,  cloth,  3.?.  6 d. 

JAPANESE  PLAYS  AND  PLAY  FELLOWS.  By 

Osman  Edwards.  With  12  Plates,  reproduced  in  colours  fiom  Japanese 
originals.  8vo,  10 s.  net. 
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KING  ERIK;  A Tragedy.  By  EnMUND  Gosse.  A Re-issue, 
with  a Critical  Introduction  by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts.  Fcap.  8vo, 
boards,  55-.  net. 

THE  PLAYS  OF  GERHART  HAUPTMANN. 

THE  SUNKEN  BELL.  Fcap.  8vo,  boards,  4s.  net. 

HANNELE.  Small  4to,  with  Portrait,  5s.  Paper  covers,  is.  6d.;  or 
cloth,  2 s.  (id. 

LONELY  LIVES.  Paper  covers,  is.  6d.;  or  cloth,  2s.  6 d. 

THE  WEAVERS.  Paper  covers,  is.  6 d.\  or  cloth,  2 s.  6d. 

THE  GHETTO.  A Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Freely  adapted 
from  the  Dutch  of  Herman  Heijermans,  Jun.,  by  Chester  Bailey 
Fernald.  i6mo,  cloth,  2 s.  6 d.  ; paper,  is.  6 d. 

THE  PLAYS  OF  W.  E.  HENLEY  AND  R.  L.  STEVEN- 
SON. Crown  8vo,  cloth.  An  Edition  of  250  copies  only,  ior.  (id.  net, 
or  separately,  i6mo,  cloth,  2 s.  (d.  each,  or  paper,  is.  6 d. 

DEACON  BRODIE.  I ADMIRAL  GUINEA. 

BEAU  AUSTIN.  | MACAIRE. 

THE  PLAYS  OF  HENRIK  IBSEN.  Small  410,  cloth,  55. 

each,  or  paper  covers,  is.  (d.  each. 

JOHN  GABRIEL  BORKMAN.  I THE  MASTER  BUILDER. 
LITTLE  EYOLF.  | HEDDA  GABLER. 

WHEN  WE  DEAD  AWAKEN.  A Dramatic  Epilogue  in 
Three  Acts.  By  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by  William  Archer. 
Small  4to,  3 .s'.  6 d. 

BRAND  : A Dramatic  Poem  in  Five  Acts.  By  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Translated  in  the  original  metres,  wilh  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  H.  Herford.  Small  4to,  cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 

THE  DRAMA  : ADDRESSES.  By  Henry  Irving.  With 

Portrait  by  J.  McN.  Whistler.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  3-r.  (id. 


THE  PRINCESS  MALEINE  : A Drama  in  Five  Acts 
(Translated  by  Gerard  Harry),  and  THE  INTRUDER  : A Drama  in 
One  Act.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  With  an  Introduction  by  Hall 
Caine,  and  a Portrait  of  the  Author.  Small  4to,  cloth,  5s. 


THE  PLAYS  OF  ARTHUR  W.  PINERO.  Paper  covers, 

is.  6 d. ; or  cloth,  2 j.  (id.  each. 


THE  TIMES. 

THE  PROFLIGATE. 

THE  CABINET  MINISTER. 
THE  HOBBY  HORSE. 

LADY  BOUNTIFUL. 

THE  MAGISTRATE. 
DANDY  DICK. 

SWEET  LAVENDER. 

THE  SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 
THE  WEAKER  SEX. 

THE  AMAZONS. 

t THE  GAY 
* This  play  can  be  had  in  Library 
t A Limited  Edition  of  this  Play 
trait,  10.9.  net. 


THE  NOTORIOUS  MRS.  EBB- 
SMITH. 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 
DOUBT. 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE 
BUTTERFLY. 

TRELAWNY  OF  THE 
“WELLS.” 

* THE  SECOND  MRS.  TAN- 
QUERAY. 

-ORD  QUEX. 

arm,  4to,  cloth.  With  a Portrait,  5$. 
on  Handmade  Paper,  with  a New  Por 


THE  PLAYS  OF  GILBERT  MURRAY. 

CARLYON  SAHIB.  A Drama  in  Four  Acts.  i6mo,  cloth,  2f.  6 d. 

paper,  u.  f(L 

ANDROMACHE.  A Play  in  Three  Acts.  i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6a.  • 
paper,  is.  6 d.  ’ 
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THE  FANTASTICKS.  A Romantic  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 

By  Edmund  Rostand.  Freely  done  into  English  Verse  by  George 
Fleming.  i6mo,  cloth  2s.  6 d.,  paper  is.  6 d. 

CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC.  A Play  in  Five  Acts.  By 
Edmond  Rostand.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Gladys  Thomas 
and  Mary  F.  Guillemard.  Small  4to,  sr.  Also,  Popular  Edition,  i6mo, 
cloth,  2 s.  6d.  ; paper,  is.  6d. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT:  A Comedy  in 

Four  Acts.  By  Count  Lyof  Tolstoy.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
E.  J.  Dillon.  With  Introduction  by  A.  W.  Pinero.  Small  4to,  with 
Portrait,  5*. ; Paper  Covers,  ir.  6 d. 

SOME  INTERESTING  FALLACIES  OF  THE 

MODERN  STAGE.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Playgoers’  Club  at  St. 
James’s  Hall,  on  Sunday,  6th  December,  1891.  By  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6 d.  net. 

poett'g. 

IMAGES  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL.  By  Arthur  Symons. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 

THE  FOREST  CHAPEL,  and  other  Poems.  By  Maxwell 

Gray,  Author  of  “The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,”  “The  Last  Sentence,” 
&c.  Fcap.  8vo.  Price  5s. 

POEMS  FROM  THE  DIVAN  OF  HAFIZ.  Translated 

from  the  Persian  by  Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell.  Small  crown  8vo, 
price  6r. 

THE  POETRY  OF  WILFRID  BLUNT.  Selected  and 

arranged  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  George  Wyndham.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  W.  E.  Henley.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

ON  VIOL  AND  FLUTE.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  Fcap.  8vo. 

with  Frontispiece  and  Tailpiece,  price  3$.  6d.  net. 

FIRDAUSI  IN  EXILE,  and  other  Poems.  By  Edmund 

Gosse.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  3.L  6 d.  net. 

IN  RUSSET  AND  SILVER.  POEMS.  By  Edmund 

Gosse.  Author  of  “ Gossip  in  a Library,”  &c.  Fcap  8vo,  price  3 s.  5 d.  net. 

THE  POETRY  OF  PATHOS  AND  DELIGHT.  From 
the  Works  of  Coventry  Patmore.  Passages  selected  by  Alice  Mey- 
nell.  With  a Photogravure  Portrait  from  an  Oil  Painting  by  John 
Sargent,  A.R.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

A CENTURY  OF  GERMAN  LYRICS.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker.  Fcap.  8vo,  rough 
edges,  3s.  6 d. 

LOVE  SONGS  OF  ENGLISH  POETS,  1500-1800. 

With  Notes  by  Ralph  H.  Caine.  Fcap.  8vo,  rough  edges,  31-.  6 d. 

%*  Large  Paper  Edition , limited  to  100  Copies,  10s.  6 d.  net. 

IN  CAP  AND  GOWN.  Three  Centuries  of  Cambridge  Wit. 
Edited  by  Charles  Whibley  Third  Edition,  with  a New  Introduction, 
and  a Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

IVY  AND  PASSION  FLOWER:  Poems.  By  Gerard 

Bendall,  Author  of  “ Estelle,”  &c.  &c.  i2ino,  cloth,  3.1.  6d. 

VERSES.  By  Gertrude  Hall.  12010,  cloth,  3 s.  6d. 

IDYLLS  OF  WOMANHOOD.  By  C.  Amy  Dawson. 

Fcap.  8 vo,  gilt  top,  54. 

TENNYSON’S  GRAVE.  By  St.  Clair  Baddeley.  8vo, 

paper,  is. 

THE  BLACK  RIDERS.  And  Other  Lines.  By  Stephen 

Crane,  Author  of  “The  Red  Badge  of  Courage."  i6mo,  leather,  gilt 
top,  3X.  net. 
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Education  anfc  Science. 

THE  WORLD  IN  1900. 

A New  Geographical  Series.  Edited  by  H.  J.  MACKINDER, 
M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Reader  in  Geography  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  Principal  of  Reading  College. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  Twelve  Volumes,  each  being  an  essay 
descriptive  of  a great  natural  region,  its  marked  physical  features, 
and  the  life  of  its  peoples.  Fully  Illustrated  in  the  Text  and 
with  many  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

LIST  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  AND  AUTHORS: 

1.  BRITAIN  AND  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC.  Bythe 

Editor.  {In  the  press. 

2.  SCANDINAVIA  AND  THE  ARCTIC  OCEAN.  By 

Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

3.  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  AND  FRANCE.  By 

Eus£e  Reci.us,  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  New  University  of 
Brussels,  Author  of  the  “ Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle." 

4.  CENTRAL  EUROPE.  By  Dr.  Joseph  Partsch,  Pro- 

fessor of  Geography  in  the  University  of  Breslau. 

5.  AFRICA.  By  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society,  Editor  of  “ The  Statesman’s  Year  Book,”  Author 
of  “The  Partition  of  Africa.” 

6.  THE  NEAR  EAST.  By  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens, 
Author  of  “A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant.” 

7.  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.  By  Prince  Kropotkin, 

Author  of  the  Articles  “Russia,”  “Siberia”  and  “Turkestan”  in  the 
“ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 

8.  THE  FAR  EAST.  By  Archibald  Little,  Author  of 

“ Through  the  Yang-tse  Gorges.” 

9.  INDIA.  By  Col.  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B., 

R.E.,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Frontier  Surveys. 

10.  AUSTRALASIA  AND  ANTARCTICA.  By  H.  O. 

Forbes,  LL.D.  Director  of  Museums  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
formerly  Director  of  the  Christchurch  Museum,  N.Z.,  Author  of  “A 
Naturalist’s  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,”  “A  Handbook  to 
the  Primates.’ 

11.  NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Israel  C.  Russell,  Professor 

of  Geography  in  the  University  ol  Michigan. 

12.  SOUTH  AMERICA.  By  J.  C.  Branner,  Professor  of 

Geology  in  th*  Stanford  University,  California. 
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Education  anfc  Science; 
LITERATURES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A Series  of  Short  Histories. 

Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE,  LED. 

Each  Volume  Large  Crown  Svo,  Cloth  6s. 

A HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GREEK  LITERATURE. 

By  Gilbert  Murray,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

A HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  Edward 
Dowden,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Oratory  and  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

A HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
By  the  Editor,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Hon. 
LL.D.  of  St.  Andrews. 

A HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  By  Richard 
Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  in  the  British 
Museum. 

A HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  By  J.  Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Spanish  Academy. 
A HISTORY  OF  JAPANESE  LITERATURE.  By 
W.  G.  Aston,  C.M.G.,  D.Lit.,  late  Japanese  Secretary  to  H.M. 
Legation,  Tokio. 

A HISTORY  OF  BOHEMIAN  LITERATURE.  By 

Francis,  Count  Lutzow. 

A HISTORY  OF  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  By  K. 

Waliszewski. 

A HISTORY  OF  SANSKRIT  LITERATURE.  By 

Arthur  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford  ; Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Fellow  of  Balliol. 

A HISTORY  OF  CHINESE  LITERATURE.  By  Herbert 
A.  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

The  following  are  already  arranged  for  : — 

A HISTORY  OF  MODERN  SCANDINAVIAN  LITER- 
ATURE. By  George  Brandes,  of  Copenhagen. 

A HISTORY  OF  HUNGARIAN  LITERATURE.  By 
Dr.  Zoltan  Beothy,  Professor  of  Hungarian  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Budapest,  and  Secretary  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society. 

A HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  By  Pro- 
fessor W.  P.  Trent. 

A HISTORY  OF  LATIN  LITERATURE.  By  Dr.  A.  W. 

Verrall,  Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

A HISTORY  OF  PROVENCAL  LITERATURE.  By 

H.  Oelsner,  D.  Liu.  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

A HISTORY  OF  HEBREW  LITERATURE.  By  Philippe 
Berger,  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

A HISTORY  OF  PERSIAN  LITERATURE.  By  Prof. 

Denison  Ross. 

Volumes  dealing  with  German,  Arabic,  Dutch,  Modern  Greek, 
and  other  Literatures  will  follow  in  due  course. 
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THE  GREAT  EDUCATORS. 

A Series  of  Twelve  Volumes  by  Eminent  Writers,  presenting 
in  their  entirely  “ A Biographical  History  of  Education." 
Each  subject  forms  a complete  volume,  crown  8vo,  5 s. 

ARISTOTLE,  and  the  Ancient  Educational  Ideals.  By 

Thomas  Davidson,  M A.,  LL.D. 

LOYOLA,  and  the  Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits.  By 

Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  S.J. 

ALCUIN,  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Schools.  By 

Professor  Andrew  F.  West,  Ph.D. 

FROEBEL,  and  Education  by  Self- Activity.  By  H.  Court- 

hope  Bowen,  M.A 

ABELARD,  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Uni- 

versities. By  Professor  Judes  Gabriel  Compayrb. 

HERBART  AND  THE  HERBARTIANS.  By  Charles 

de  Garmo,  Ph.D. 

THOMAS  AND  MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  and  their  In- 
fluence on  English  Education.  By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
HORACE  MANN,  and  the  Common  School  Revival  in 
the  United  States.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
ROUSSEAU  ; and,  Education  according  to  Nature.  By 
Thomas  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

COMENIUS.  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  EDUCA- 

TIONAL REFORM.  By  Will.  S.  Monroe,  A.B. 

STURM,  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SECON- 

DARY EDUCATION.  By  James  E.  Russell,  Ph.D.  [In  preparation. 

PESTALOZZI;  and  the  Modern  Elementary  School.  By 

A.  Pinloche,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Lille.  [In  preparation. 


HEINEMANN’S  SCIENTIFIC  HANDBOOKS. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  PROBLEM  OF  TO-DAY:  Pre- 
formation or  Epigenesis?  Authorised  Translation  from  the  German  of 
Prof.  Dr.  Oscar  Hertwig,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  By  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  M.A  , Oxon.  With  a Preface  by  the  Translator.  Crown  8vo. 
3 r.  6 d. 

MANUAL  OF  BACTERIOLOGY.  By  A.  B.  Griffiths, 

Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.)  F.C.S.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  «. 
MANUAL  OF  ASSAYING  GOLD,  SILVER,  COPPER, 
TIN,  AND  LEAD  ORES.  By  Walter  Lee  Brown,  B. Sc.  Revised' 
Corrected,  and  considerably  Enlarged,  and  with  chapters  on  the  Assaying 
of  Fuels,  Iron  and- Zinc  Ores,  &c.  By  A.  B.  Griffiths,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
(Edin.),  F.C.S.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  7 r.  6 d. 

GEODESY.  By  J.  Howard  Gore.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illus- 

trated, sr. 

THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  GASES.  By 

Arthur  L.  Kimball,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  Illustrated,  sr. 


HEAT  AS  A FORM  OF  ENERGY.  By  Professor  R.  H, 

Thurston,  of  Cornell  University.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated.  «. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  EARTH’S  HISTORY.  A Popular 
Study  in  Physiography.  By  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler.  8vo, 
with  Ten  full-page  Illustrations.  7 f.  6 d. 
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SEMANTICS:  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Meaning.  By 

Michel  Br£al,  Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar  at  the  College  <le 
France.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Henry  Cust.  With  a Preface  by 
I.  P.  Postcate,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philogy  at  University  College, 
London.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  jr.  6c/.  net. 

TELEPHOTOGRAPHY.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the 

Construction  and  Application  of  the  Telephotographic  Lens,  liy  Thomas 
R.  Dallmeyer,  F. R.A.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society.  4to,  cloth,  with  26  Plates  and  68  Diagrams.  Price,  151.  net. 

EVOLUTIONAL  ETHICS  AND  ANIMAL  PSYCH- 

OLOGY. liy  E.  P.  Evans.  Crown  8vo,  9 s. 

MOVEMENT.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Marey. 
By  Eric  Pritchard,  M.  A. , M.B.  Oxon.  In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo, 
with  170  Illustrations,  7 s.  6 d. 

LUMEN.  By  Camille  Flammarion.  Authorised  Translation 

from  the  French  by  A.  A.  M.  and  R.  M.  With  portions  of  the  last 
chapter  written  specially  for  this  edition.  Crown  8vo,  js.  6c/. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREEKS.  By  H.  A.  Guerrer. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  3 .S'.  6c/. 

ARABIC  AUTHORS:  A Manual  of  Arabian  History  anc 
Literature.  By  F.  F.  Arbuthnot,  M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  “ Early  Ideas,’ 
“Persian  Portraits,’’  &c.  8 vo,  cloth,  5-r. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  CHRONOLOGY.  With  pro 

posal  for  a New  English  Era  to  be  called  the  “Victorian."  By  F.  F 
Arbuthnot.  8vo,  6s.  net. 


Xnw. 

A SHORT  TREATISE  OF  BELGIAN  LAW  AND 

LEGAL  PROCEDURE.  From  a Practical  Standpoint, for  the  Guidanceof 
British  Traders,  Patentees^and  Bankers,  and  British  Residents  in  Belgium. 
Bv  Gaston  de  Leval.  Fcap.  8vo,  paper,  is.  6d. 

PRISONERS  ON  OATH,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE, 

By  Sir  Herbert  Stephen,  Bart.  8vo,  boards,  is.  net. 

THE  ARBITRATOR’S  MANUAL.  Under  the  London 

Chamber  of  Arbitration.  Being  a Practical  Treatise  on  the  Power  and 
Dulies  of  an  Arbitrator,  with  the  Rules  and  Procedure  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  the  Forms.  By  Joseph. Seymour  Salaman,  Author  of 
“ Trade  Marks,”  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  3X.  6 d. 

Juvenile. 

FAIRY  TALES.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Newly 

translated  by  H.  L.  Braekstad.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edmund 
Gosse.  Illustrated  by  Hans  Tegner.  Royal  8vo,  2or.  net,  or  in  Two 
Volumes  10 s.  net  each. 

IN  THE  DEEP  WOODS.  ’Possum  Stories.  By  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine.  Illustrated  by  J.  M.  CondiL  One  Volume,  large  ^to, 
cloth  Price  3 s.  6 d. 

THE  SQUARE  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS.  By  William 

Nicholson  With  Rhymes  by  Arthur  Waugh.  4to  boards,  sr. 

There  is  also  a limited  J edition  on  Japanese  Vellum,  ptice  12 s.  6 d.  net. 
THE  BELOVED  SON.  The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ,  told  to 
Children.  By  Mrs.  Francis  Rye.  i6mo.  cloth,  2 s.  6d. 

LITTLE  JOHANNES.  By  F.  Van  Ellen.  Translated  from 
the  Dutch  by  Clara  Bell.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang. 
i6mo,  cloth,  silver  top,  3*.  net. 

A BATTLE  AND  A BOY.  By  Blanche  Willis  Howard. 
With  Thirty-nine  Illustrations  by  A.  MacNiell-IIarbour. 
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fiction, 

BOULE  DE  SUIF.  From  the  French  of  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant. With  an  Introduction  by  Arthur  Symons,  and  56  Wood 
Engravings  from  Drawings  by  F.  Th£venot.  Royal  8vo,  boards.  500 
copies  only,  on  Japanese  vellum.  155.  net. 

popular  6s.  Novels. 

BENEFITS  FORGOT.  By  Wolcott  Balestier. 

A CHAMPION  IN  THE  SEVENTIES.  By  Edith  A. 

Barnett. 

A DAUGHTER  OF  THIS  WORLD.  By  F.  Batter- 

SHALL. 

EQUALITY.  By  Edward  Bellamy,  Author  of  “Looking 

Backward.’’ 

MAMMON  & CO.  ByE.  F.  Benson,  Author  of  “ Dodo.” 
THE  PRINCESS  SOPHIA.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 

THE  AMAZING  LADY.  By  M.  Bowles. 

THE  BROOM  OF  THE  WAR-GOD.  By  H.  N.  Brails- 

FORD. 

A SUPERFLUOUS  WOMAN.  By  Emma  Brooke. 
TRANSITION.  By  the  Author  of  “A  Superfluous  Woman.” 
LIFE  THE  ACCUSER.  By  the  Author  of  “A  Superfluous 

Woman.” 

THE  CHRISTIAN.  By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  MANXMAN.  By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  BONDMAN.  A New  Saga.  By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  SCAPEGOAT.  By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  LAKE  OF  WINE.  By  Bernard  Capes. 

COTTAGE  FOLK.  By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr. 

JASPAR  TRISTRAM.  By  A.  W.  Clarke. 

THE  NIGGER  OF  THE  “ NARCISSUS.”  By  Joseph 

Conrad. 

LAST  STUDIES.  By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe.  With  an 

Introduction  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  and  a Portrait. 

SENTIMENTAL  STUDIES.  By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe. 
ACTIVE  SERVICE.  By  Stephen  Crane. 

THE  THIRD  VIOLET.  By  Stephen  Crane. 

THE  OPEN  BOAT.  By  Stephen  Crane. 

PICTURES  OF  WAR.  (The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  The 

Little  Regiment,  &c.)  By  Stephen  Crane. 

BOWERY  TALES  (MAGGIE  AND  GEORGE’S 

MOTHER).  By  Stephen  Crane. 
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jFiction— popular  6s.  iWovels. 

THE  CHILD  OF  PLEASURE.  By  Gabriele  D’Annunzio. 
THE  VICTIM.  By  Gabriele  D’Annunzio. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DEATH.  By  Gabriele  D’Annunzio. 
THE  VIRGINS  OF  THE  RQCKS.  By  Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. 

THE  FLAME  OF  LIFE.  By  Gabriele  D’Annunzio. 
THE  LION  AND  THE  UNICORN  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated. 
SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE.  By  Richard  Harding 

Davis. 

GOD’S  F&UNDLING.  By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

AFRICAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENT.  By  A.  J. 

Dawson. 

THE  STORY  OF  RONALD  KESTREL.  By  A.  J. 

Dawson. 

HEARTS  IMPORTUNATE.  By  Evelyn  Dickinson. 
THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS.  By  Gertrude  Dix. 

THE  STORY  OF  A MODERN  WOMAN.  By  Eli.a 

Hepworth  Dixon. 

FOLLY  CORNER.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 

THE  MATERNITY  OF  HARRIOTT  WICKEN.  By 

Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 

JEM  CARRUTHERS.  The  Extraordinary  Adventures  of  an 
Ordinary  Man.  By  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  (Charles  Granville). 

CHINATOWN  STORIES.  By  Chester  Bailey  Fernald. 
GLORIA  MUNDI.  By  Harold  Frederic. 
ILLUMINATION.  By  Harold  Frederic. 

THE  MARKET  PLACE.  By  Harold  Frederic. 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART.  By  Hamlin  Garland. 
PETERSBURG  TALES.  By  Olive  Garnett. 
SAWDUST.  By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

THE  COURTESY  DAME.  By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 
THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  Ellen  Glasgow. 
PHASES  OF  AN  INFERIOR  PLANET.  By  Ellen 

Glasgow. 

THE  BETH  BOOK.  By  Sarah  Grand. 

THE  HEAVENLY  TWINS.  By  Sarah  Grand. 

IDEALA.  By  Sarah  Grand. 

OUR  MANIFOLD  NATURE.  By  Sarah  Grand.  With 

a Portrait  of  the  Author. 

THIRTEEN  STORIES.  By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

THE  WHITE  TERROR:  a Romance  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  After.  By  Felix  Gras. 

THE  TERROR;  a Romance  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  F6ux  Gras. 

THE  WORLD’S  MERCY  AND  OTHER  TALES.  By 

Maxwell  Gray. 
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fiction —popular  6s.  IKlouels. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HIDDEN  TREASURE.  By  Max- 
well Gray. 

THE  LAST  SENTENCE.  By  Maxwell  Gray. 
SWEETHEARTS  AND  FRIENDS.  By  Maxwell  Gray. 
THE  FREEDOM  OF  HENRY  MEREDYTH.  By  M. 

Hamilton. 

McLEOD  OF  THE  CAMERONS.  By  M.  Hamilton. 

A SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE.  By  M.  Hamilton. 

ELDER  CONKLIN;  and  other  Stories.  By  Frank 
Harris. 

THE  SLAVE.  By  Robert  Hichens. 

THE  LONDONERS:  An  Absurdity.  By  Robert  Hichens. 
FLAMES.  By  Robert  Hichens. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  EUSTACE.  By  Robert  Hichens. 

AN  IMAGINATIVE  MAN.  By  Robert  Hichens. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GREAT  SHADOW.  By 

Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 

THE  GODS  ARRIVE.  By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 

THE  YEARS  THAT  THE  LOCUST  HATH  EATEN. 

By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 

THE  TWO  MAGICS.  By  Henry  James. 

WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.  By  Henry  James. 

THE  OTHER  HOUSE.  By  Henry  James. 

THE  SPOILS  OF  POYNTON.  By  Henry  James. 
EMBARRASSMENTS.  By  Henry  James. 
TERMINATIONS.  By  Henry  James. 

THE  AWKWARD  AGE.  By  Henry  James. 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  By  Edgar  Jei>son 

and  Captain  D.  Beames. 

HERBERT  VANLENNERT.  By  C.  F.  Keary. 

FROM  A SWEDISH  HOMESTEAD.  By  Selma  Lager- 

lof.  Translated  by  Jessie  Br6chner. 

IN  HASTE  AND  AT  LEISURE.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 

Author  of  “Joshua  Davidson,”  &c. 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  SAMARIA.  By  W.  J.  Locke. 
RELICS.  Fragments  of  a Life.  By  Frances  Macnab. 

A DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VELDT.  By  Basil  Marnan. 
LIFE  AT  TWENTY.  By  Charles  Russell  Morse. 

THE  DRONES  MUST  DIE.  By  Max  Nordau. 

THE  MALADY  OF  THE  CENTURY.  By  Max  Nordau. 
A COMEDY  OF  SENTIMENT.  By  Max  Nordau. 
MARIETTA’S  MARRIAGE.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 

1 HE  DANCER  IN  YELLOVL  By  W.  E.  Norris. 
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jflctlon  — popular  6s.  Bevels. 

A VICTIM  OF  GOOD  LUCK.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 

THE  COUNTESS  RADNA.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 

THE  WIDOWER.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 

THE  QUEEN  VERSUS  BILLY,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES.  By  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

RED  ROCK.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Illustrated. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING.  By  Gilbert 

Parker. 

EZEKIEL’S  SIN.  By  J.  H.  Pearce. 

A PASTORAL  PLAYED  OUT.  By  M.  L.  Pendered. 

AS  IN  A LOOKING  GLASS.  By  F.  C.  Philips.  With 

Illustrations  by  Du  Maurier. 

THE  SCOURGE-STICK.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

WITHOUT  SIN.  By  Martin  J.  Pritchard. 

VOYSEY.  By  Richard  O.  Prowse. 

KING  CIRCUMSTANCE.  By  Edwin  Pugh. 

THE  MAN  OF  STRAW.  By  Edwin  Pugh. 

TONY  DRUM.  A Cockney  Boy.  By  Edwin  Pugh.  With 
Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  the  Beggarstaff  Brothers. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  PARISH.  By  John  Quine. 
CHUN-TI-KUNG.  By  Claude  Rees. 

BELOW  THE  SALT.  By  Elizabeth  Robins  (C.  E.  Rai- 

mond). 

THE  OPEN  QUESTION.  By  Elizabeth  Robins. 
CHIMERA.  By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

THE  DULL  MISS  ARCHINARD.  By  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick. 

THE  CONFOUNDING  OF  CAMELIA.  By  Anne 

Douglas  Sedgwick. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  SIBYL  FLETCHER.  By  Adeline 

Sergeant. 

OUT  OF  DUE  SEASON.  By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

THE  LADY  OF  DREAMS.  By  Una  L.  Silberrad. 
THE  RAPIN.  By  H.  de  Vere  Stacfoole. 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD.  By  Flora  Annie 

Steel. 

VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS.  By  Flora  Annie 

Steel. 

THE  POTTER’S  THUMB.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
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jftction  — popular  6s.  IRovels. 

FROM  THE  FIVE  RIVERS.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
IN  THE  PERMANENT  WAY.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
RED  ROWANS.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  FORGIVENESS.  By  Flora  Annie 

Steel. 

MISS  STUART’S  LEGACY.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
THE  MINISTER  OF  STATE.  By  J.  A.  Steuart. 

THE  EBB-TIDE.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 

Osbourne 

THE  ELEVENTH  COMMANDMENT.  By  Halliwell 

Sutcliffe. 

NUDE  SOULS.  By  Benjamin  Swift. 

A COURT  INTRIGUE.  By  Basil  Thomson. 

VIA  LUCIS.  By  Kassandra  Vivaria. 

JACK  RAYMOND.  By  E.  L.  Voynich. 

THE  GADFLY.  By  E.  L.  Voynich. 

THE  REBEL.  Being  a Memoir  of  Anthony,  Fourth  Earl  of 
Cherwell,  including  an  account  of  the  Rising  at  Taunton  in  1684.  Com- 
piled and  set  forth  by  his  Cousin  Sir  Hilary  Mace,  Bart.,  Custos 
Rotulorum  for  the  County  of  Wilts.  Edited,  with  some  Notes,  by  H.  B. 
Marriott  Watson. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  DOCTOR  MOREAU.  By  H.G.  Wells. 
CORRUPTION.  By  Percy  White. 

MR.  BAILEY-MARTIN.  By  Percy  White.  With  Portrait. 
TANGLED  TRINITIES.  By  Daniel  Woodroffe. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH.  By  I.  Zangwill. 

THEY  THAT  WALK  IN  DARKNESS.  By  I.  Zangwill. 
THE  MASTER.  By  I.  Zangwill.  With  Portrait. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  GHETTO.  By  I.  Zangwill. 

THE  PREMIER  AND  THE  PAINTER.  A Fantastic 

Romance.  By  I.  Zangwill  and  Louis  Cowen. 

DREAMERS  OF  THE  GHETTO.  By  I.  Zangwill. 
THE  KING  OF  SCHNORRERS,  GROTESQUES  AND 

FANTASIES.  By  I.  Zangwill.  With  Ninety-eight  Illustrations. 

THE  CELIBATES’  CLUB.  By  I.  Zangwill. 

CLEO  THE  MAGNIFICENT.  By  Z.  Z. 

THE  WORLD  AND  A MAN.  By  Z.  Z. 
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jflctlcm.— popular  55.  Hovels. 

THE  SECRET  OF  NARCISSE.  By  Edmund  Gosse. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  MILL.  By  Emile  Zola.  Wiih 

Twcnty-one  Illustrations,  and  Five  exquisitely  printed  Coloured  Plates, 
from  Original  Drawings  by  E.  Courboin.  In  One  Volume,  4to. 


jflctioit.— popular  4s.  Hovels. 

THE  DOLLAR  LIBRARY  OF  AMERICAN 

FICTION. 

THE  GIRL  AT  THE  HALFWAY  HOUSE.  By  E. 

Hough. 

PARLOUS  TIMES.  By  David  Dwight  Wells. 

LORDS  OF  THE  NORTH.  By  Agnes  C.  Laut. 

THE  CHRONIC  LOAFER.  By  Nelson  Lloyd. 

HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER.  By  IIami.in  Garland. 


ffietlon.— popular  3s.  6&.  Hovels. 

MAMMON.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

LOS  CERRITOS.  By  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton. 

THE  AVERAGE  WOMAN.  By  Wolcott  Balestier. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  James. 

THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  ANDREW  LEBRUN.  By 

F.  Barrett. 

PERCHANCE  TO  DREAM,  and  other  Stories.  By  Mar- 
garet S.  Briscoe. 

CAPT’N  DAVY’S  HONEYMOON,  The  Blind  Mother, 
and  The  Last  Confession.  By  Hall  Caine. 

A MARKED  MAN.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 

A LITTLE  MINX.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 

A CONSPIRACY  OF  SILENCE.  By  G.  Coimore. 

A DAUGHTER  OF  MUSIC.  By  G.  Coi.more. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  POOR.  By  Francois  CoprtfE. 

With  an  Introduction  by  T.  P.  O’Connor. 

WRECKAGE,  and  other  Stories.  By  Hubert  Crackan- 

THORPE. 

THE  KING’S  JACKAL.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

With  Four  Illustrations  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

IN  SUMMER  ISLES.  By  Burton  Dibbs. 

THE  OUTSPAN.  Tales  of  South  Africa.  By  J.  Percy 

FitzPatkick. 
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jfictton  — popular  3s.  6&.  IRovels. 

THE  COPPERHEAD  ; and  other  Stories  of  the  North 
during  the  American  War.  By  Harold  Frederic. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  O’  MAHON  Y.  By  Harold 

Frederic.  With  Illustrations. 

IN  THE  VALLEY.  By  Harold  Frederic.  With  Illus- 
trations. 

MRS.  JOHN  FOSTER.  By  Charles  Granville. 
MADEMOISELLE  MISS,  and  other  Stories.  By  Henry 

Harland. 

APPASSIONATA  : A Musician’s  Story,  By  Elsa  D’Esterre 
Keeling. 

A MARRIAGE  IN  CHINA.  By  Mrs.  Archibald  Little. 

WRECKERS  AND  METHODISTS.  Cornish  Stories.  By 

H.  D.  Lowrv. 

A QUESTION  OF  TASTE.  By  Maarten  Maartens. 
HER  OWN  FOLK.  (En  Famille.)  By  Hector  Malot, 

Author  of  “ No  Relations.”  Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd. 

A ROMANCE  OF  THE  CAPE  FRONTIER.  By  Bertram 

Mitford. 

’TWEEN  SNOW  AND  FIRE.  A Tale  of  the  Kafir  War  of 

1877.  By  Bertram  Mitford. 

ELI’S  DAUGHTER.  ByJ.  H.  Pearce. 
INCONSEQUENT  LIVES.  A Village  Chronicle.  By  J.  II. 

Pearce, 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MAGICIANS.  By  Elizabeth 

Stuart  Phelps  and  Herbert  D.  Ward. 

ACCORDING  TO  ST.  JOHN.  By  AmSlie  Rives. 

THE  STORY  OF  A PENITENT  SOUL.  Being  the 

Private  Papers  of  Mr.  Stephen  Dart,  late  Minister  at  Lynnbridge,  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln.  By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

A KNIGHT  OF  THE  WHITE  FEATHER.  By  Tasma. 
UNCLE  PIPER  OF  PIPER’S  HILL.  By  Tasma. 

THE  BLACK  TORTOISE.  By  Frederick  Viller. 

HER  LADYSHIP’S  ELEPHANT.  By  David  Dwight 

Wells. 

HIS  LORDSHIP’S  LEOPARD.  By  David  Dwight  Wells. 
AVENGED  ON  SOCIETY.  By  H.  F.  Wood. 

STORIES  FOR  NINON.  By  Emile  Zola.  With  a Portrait 

by  Will  Rothenstein. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  MILL,  and  other  Sketches 

of  War.  By  Emile  Zola.  With  an  Essay  on  the  short  stories  of  M. 
Zola  by  Edmund  Gosse. 
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^fiction.— Ibetnemann’s  international  Xtbrarg 

New  Review. — “ If  you  have  any  pernicious  remnants  of  literary  chauvinism 
I hope  it  will  not  survive  the  series  of  foreign  classics  of  which  Mr.  William 
Heinemann,  aided  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  is  publishing  translations  to  the  great 
contentment  of  all  lovers  of  literature.” 

Each  Volume  has  an  Introduction  specially  written  by  the  Editor , 

Mr.  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d. ; Paper  Covers,  2s.  6d. 

IN  GOD’S  WAY.  From  the  Norwegian  of  BjOrnstjerne 

BjSrnson. 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  KURTS.  From  the  Norwegian 

of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 

FOOTSTEPS  OF  FATE.  From  the  Dutch  of  Louis 

COUPERUS. 

WOMAN’S  FOLLY.  From  the  Italian  of  Gemma  Ferruggia. 

THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE.  From  the  German  of  Karl  Emil 
Franzos,  Author  of  “For  the  Right,"  &c. 

THE  OLD  ADAM  AND  THE  NEW  EVE.  From  the 

German  of  Rudolf  Golm. 

A COMMON  STORY.  From  the  Russian  of  Ivan  Gont- 

CHAROFF. 

SIREN  VOICES  (NIELS  LYHNE).  From  the  Danish  of 

J P.  Jacobsen. 

THE  JEW.  From  the  Polish  of  Joseph  Ignatius  Kraszewski. 

THE  COMMODORE’S  DAUGHTERS.  From  the  Nor- 

wegian of  Jonas  Lie. 

NIOBE.  From  the  Norwegian  of  Jonas  Lie. 

PIERRE  AND  JEAN.  From  the  French  of  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant. 

FROTH.  From  the  Spanish  of  Don  Armando  Palacio- 
Valdbs. 

FAREWELL  LOVE!  From  the  Italian  of  Matilde  Serao. 
FANTASY.  From  the  Italian  of  Matilde  Serao. 

WORK  WHILE  YE  HAVE  THE  LIGHT.  From  the 

Russian  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 

PEPITA  JIMENEZ.  From  the  Spanish  of  Juan  Valera. 
DONA  LUZ.  From  the  Spanish  of  Juan  Valera. 

UNDER  THE  YOKE.  From  the  Bulgarian  of  Ivan  Vazoff 
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fiction.— Gbe  pioneer  Series. 

Cloth,  3s.  net.  ; Paper  Covers,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Athenceum.—"  If  this  series  keeps  up  to  the  present  high  level  of  interest, 
novel  readers  will  have  fresh  cause  for  gratitude  to  Mr.  Heineraann.” 

The  Daily  Telegraph.—  ' Mr.  Heinemanu’s  genial  nursery  of  up-to-date 
romance.” 

The  Observer. — “ The  smart  Pioneer  Series.” 

The  Manchester  Courier.—"  The  Pioneer  Series  promises  to  be  as  origin  tl  as 
many  other  of  Mr.  Heinemann’s  ventures.” 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — “ This  very  clever  series.” 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph The  refreshingly  original  Pioneer  Series." 

Black  and  White. — “ The  brilliant  Pioneer  Series.” 

The  Liverpool  Mercury. — “ Each  succeeding  issue  of  the  Pioneer  Series  has 
a character  of  its  own  and  a speeial  attractiveness.” 

PAPIER  MACHE.  By  Charles  Allen. 

THE  NEW  VIRTUE.  By  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer. 

YEKL.  A Tale  of  the  New  York  Ghetto.  By  A.  Cahan. 
LOVE  FOR  A KEY.  By  G.  Colmore. 

HER  OWN  DEVICES.  By  C.  G.  Compton. 

MILLY’S  STORY.  By  Mrs.  Montague  Crackanthorpe. 
THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE.  By  Stephen  Crane. 
THE  LITTLE  REGIMENT.  By  Stephen  Crane. 

A MAN  WITH  A MAID.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 
LITTLE  BOB.  By  Gyp. 

ACROSS  AN  ULSTER  BOG.  By  M.  Hamilton. 

THE  GREEN  CARNATION.  By  Robert  Hichens. 
JOANNA  TRAILL,  SPINSTER.  By  Annie  E.  Holds- 

WORTH. 

THE  DEMAGOGUE  AND  LADY  PHAYRE.  By 

William  J.  Locke. 

AN  ALTAR  OF  EARTH.  By  Thymol  Monk. 

A STREET  IN  SUBURBIA.  By  E.  W.  Pugh. 

THE  NEW  MOON.  By  Elizabeth  Robins  (C.  E.  Raimond). 

GEORGE  MANDEVILLE’S  HUSBAND.  By  Elizabeth 

Robins  (C.  E.  Raimond). 

DARTNELL:  A Bizarre  Incident.  By  Benjamin  Swift. 
THE  WINGS  OF  ICARUS.  By  Laurence  Alma-Tadema. 
ONE  OF  GOD’S  DILEMMAS.  By  Allen  Upward. 
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jftctfon  —{Price  3s.  net. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  BJORN  STJERNE  BJORNSON. 

Uniform  Edition.  Edited  by  Edmund  Gdsse.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3 .s',  net. 
eaclt  volume. 

I.  SYNNOVE  SOLBAKKEN.  With  Introductory 

Essay  by  Edmund  Gosse,  and  a Portrait  of  the  Author. 

II.  ARNE. 

III.  A HAPPY  BOY. 

IV.  THE  FISHER  LASS. 

V.  THE  BRIDAL  MARCH,  AND  A DAY. 

VI.  MAGNHILD,  AND  DUST. 

VII.  CAPTAIN  MANSANA,  AND  MOTHER’S 
HANDS. 

VIII.  ABSALOM’S  HAIR,  AND  A PAINFUL 

MEMORY. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  IVAN  TURGENEV.  Uniform  Edi- 
tion. Translated  by  Constance  Garnett.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  net. 
each  volume,  or  The  Set  of  15  Volumes  £2  2 s.  net. 

The  Atheturum. — “Mrs.  Garnett  deserves  the  heartiest  thanks  of  her  country- 
men and  countrywomen  for  putting  before  them  in  an  English  dress  the  splendid 
creations  of  the  great  Russian  novelist.  Her  versions  are  both  faithful  and 
spirited  : we  have  tested  them  many  times.” 

I.  RUDIN.  With  a Portrait  of  the  Author  and  an 

Introduction  by  Stepniak. 

II.  A HOUSE  OF  GENTLEFOLK. 

III.  ON  THE  EVE. 

IV.  FATHERS  AND  CHILDREN. 

V.  SMOKE. 

VI.,  VII.  VIRGIN  SOIL. 

VIII.,  IX.  A SPORTSMAN’S  SKETCHES. 

X.  DREAM  TALES  AND  PROSE  POEMS. 

XI.  THE  TORRENTS  OF  SPRING,  &c. 

XII.  A LEAR  OF  THE  STEPPES,  &c. 

XIII.  THE  DIARY  OF  A SUPERFLUOUS  MAN,&c. 

XIV.  A DESPERATE  CHARACTER,  &c. 

XV.  THE  JEW-,  &c. 


popular  25.  6t>.  IRorete. 

THE  CHRISTIAN.  By  Hall  Caine.  Paper  covers. 

THE  DOMINANT  SEVENTH:  A Musical  Story.  By 

Kate  Elizabeth  Clarke. 

THE  TIME  MACHINE.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

%*  Also  in  paper,  is.  6d. 


price  25. 

MAGGIE.  By  Stephen  Crane. 
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Ibetnemann’s  iRovel  Xtbrarg. 

Price  is.  6<t.  net. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS.  By  Edmond  About. 
KITTY’S  FATHER.  By  Frank  Barrett. 

THE  FOURTH  NAPOLEON.  By  Charles  Benham. 
COME  LIVE  WITH  ME  AND  BE  MY  LOVE.  By 

Robert  Buchanan. 

THE  THREE  MISS  KINGS.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 

NOT  ALL  IN  VAIN.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 

MR.  BLAKE  OF  NEWMARKET.  By  E.  H.  Cooper. 

A COMEDY  OF  MASKS.  By  Ernest  Dowson  and 
Arthur  Moore 

A PINCHBECK  GODDESS.  By  Mrs.  Fleming  (Alice  M. 
Kipling). 

ORIOLE’S  DAUGHTER.  By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

THE  TENOR  AND  THE  BOY.  By  Sarah  Grand. 
THE  REDS  OF  THE  MIDI.  By  Felix  Gras. 

NOR  WIFE  NOR  MAID.  By  Mrs.  Hungerkord. 
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